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Do you use Bon Ami 
Powder as well as Cake? 


Do you know that the popular Bon Ami Cake has a 
partner which is being used in millions of homes? It is 
Bon Ami Powder in a handy sifter-top can. Same ingre- 
dients. Different only in form. Wonderfully easy to use. 


Bon Ami— Powder or Cake—cleans kitchen utensils, 
milk pans and pails, separators, lamps, nickel parts of 
stoves, etc.—and polishes them too. It makes wind- 
shields and metal parts on automobiles sparkling and 
clear—brightens up Congoleum floor-coverings, etc! 


For general use, most women prefer Bon Ami Powder, 
but for making windows and mirrors crystal clear they 
like the handy, compact Bon Ami Cake. 


Bon Ami in either cake or powder form saves you 
from hard scrubbing—saves your hands from redness 
and roughness—saves the surface you clean. For Bon 
Ami blots up dirt and grime—-doesn’t scratch it off. 
Bon Ami is a sanitary, thorough, easy-to-use cleanser 
and polisher that no modern home should be without. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
In Canada —BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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[- Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
eenteny Miy Paeeaaie ther half ie 
space ing how e other is. 
af is a per per always honest, clean, faith- 
1 sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto No tics, Age farmers 
t the first. table; no truce to monopoly, 
= fair play to pin — co agamne 
invited from ns possessing 
tion and Sesuliden. who know what's 
what a who can stop after saying it. 
The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, 2 years for 
50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 
We believe that all the advertisements in 
this. paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make to actual 
subseribers any loss sustained by trusti 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in ae particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt Pre just trifling disputes » 
between subscri : 
men, po pay the debts of 
This offer holds good one oak after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In — to advertisers, write’ as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “T saw ted advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your yon ong 


Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 














Welcome 


the scores of thousands of new sub- 
scribers who are reading The Farm Jour- 

nal this spring for the first time, a heart; 
We like you and hope you will 
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Because Nobody Tells Him 


HILE the big family of Our Folks is 

getting along toWard a million and a 
half there are still many. many thousands 
who go without this magazine only because 
no one tells them about it or asks for their 
subscriptions. There is no way we can get 
to see them, but you live in the neighbor- 
hood, and could if you would. 

Won't you take a few minutes, tell your 
nearest neighbor about The Farm Journal, 
get his dollar and send the order on the sub- 
scription order card, which you will find 
somewhere in this issue? It would help us 
wonderfully, and I am not too modest to 
say it would be doing your friend a good 
turn, besides. 

Of course there wouldn't hw any objection 
to getting two neighbors, ei yi 


a « 
Sorry, Herbert 


welcome. 
like us. 


| HERBERT De WITT, Spring Lake. 


writes us about planting an orchard, and 

doesn’t say which state he lives in. Six 
states have post-offices with that name. 

Herbert isn’t the only one who is careless 
about addresses. Some folks even forget to 
sign their names, and others do what is just 
as bad—sign only their initials. Must have 
the full name and complete address, folks, 
for we have to answer a lot of inquiries by 
mail. We couldn’t begin to answer all of 
them in The Farm Journal, even if we 
printed nothing élse. That's because Our 
Folks write so many letters, and we're glad 
they do, but sign your*full name and give 
your correct address. 


a @ 
Guarantee to Subscribers 
EALIZING that ns unacquainted 


hesitate 
years in 


with The Farm rnal ma 

to subscribe and =: for seve 
advance, we guarantee 

(1) That within Ces months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to.stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
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reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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Pretty Covers and Good 
May Reading 


PROMISED last month that you would 

like the cover on this April issue, and here 
itis. If there is anybody who doesn’t like 
Mr. Bolles’s spray of apple blossoms and the 
pretty girl and the robin, all I have to say 
is, there is something wrong with him. 

As Wilmer Atkinson used to say sometimes 
of The Farm Journal, “It will fit everybody 
who is the right shape!” 

Next month you will see another very fine 
Farm Journal—at least it looks very good to 
us Editors. Articles on corn champions, on 
the strange German sea-salt deposits where 
our potash fertilizer is mined, on the milling 
of wheat in bond, which some farmers think 
is dishonestly managed, on bathroom water- 
systems, on the right food for chicks, on beef 
shortages, on cheaper milking, on shrubs for 
the home grounds—and 50 other subjects, as 
the sale bills say, too numérous to mention. 

The May cover is out of the ordinary, too; 
the biggest thing in it is a figure of an ele- 
phant, beautifully painted by C. P. Hexom. 
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Contest Awards Next Month 


T is a good thing I was a little cautions in 
what I said last month on this page about 
the awards in the ‘“Vermin’’ Contest—the 
one uirrels, skunks, ete 
We have been working hard at this job, 
but it is not quite finished, and much as I 
hate to do it, the award announcement 
must go over one more month. 

However, we will notify the prize winners 
by letter just as soon as we know who they 
are, so they will not have to wait the full 
month longer. . 


The 4-H Leadership Contest 


PEAKING of contests, don’t overleok 
the big, $1,000 eontest we are running 
for leaders of the 4-H Clubs throughout the 
country. goes to meres and $500 to girls, 
and there are 26 space 
You may not a idee yourself, but if 
you have a chance to mention the contest 
=~ some one who would be interested, please 
o it. 
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Tapping a Rubber Tree 
on a U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany Plantation 





The United States Rubber 
Company now owns. over 
7,000,000 rubber trees — 
more than 5,000,000 of them 
are already producing rubber 
for U. S. Tires, and 20,000 
employees are engaged in car- 


ing for them. 

















Here are the Answers to Your 
Questions on the American Rubber 
Supply and Automobile Tires 


Q— Where does ‘America get its 
rubber? 


_ A-—Theonlyimportantsource 


of rubber for all the world is 
the rubber plantations in 
the Far Eastern possessions 
of ~~ Britain and Hol- 
land. 


Q—Is America represented 
among the Far Eastern rub- 
ber planters? 

A—yYes, the largest of all 
these Far Eastern planta- 
tions is owned and operated 
by the Unitrep States 
Russer Company. 


Q—Do the United States Rub- 
ber sg ty Plantations 
considerable 


aie fe of rubber? 
A—Yes, they’ produced 20,- 
000,000 Ibs. of rubber in 
1925, and in the next few 
years the output will be in- 
creased about 75%. 


Then the growing of rubber 
°; Avice fv Americans 
nuk se eat 


ee In 1909, thisCompany 

their vast tracts 
of ideal rubber land 
in Sumatra and Malaya. 


United States 








Q—How large are the U. S. 
Rubber Plantations today? 
A—The U.S. Rubber Com- 
pany Plantations now com- 
‘prise about 136,000 acres, 
with over 7,000,000 rubber 
trees, sixty) miles of nar- 
row-gauge railway, and 200 
miles of motor roads. They 
give employment to 20,000 
people. 


Q— What does all this mean to 
me as a buyer and user of 
United States .Tires? 

A—The United States Rub- 
ber Plantations and their 
results have brought many 
benefits to every user of 
U. S. Rubber products of 
all kinds. For instance: 


1. Latez-treated Web Cord, 
one of the outstanding 
major improvements in 
tire-building, announced 
by this Company in 
1922. 


2. Sprayed Rubber, the 
new standard of purity 
in crude rubber, of di- 
rect benefit to every 
user of any U.S. Rubber 

product. 


Trade Mark 






3. In Addition, during the 
past 17 years, the U. S. 
Rubber Plantation Ex- 
perts have conducted 
thousands of successful 
researches into improv- 
ing rubber by improving 
the rubber trees. 


Q— What is Latex-treated Web 
Cord? 


A—This is the new cord struc- 
ture for cord tires, combin- 
ing maximum strength 
with maximum flexibility. 
Questions and Answers on 
Latez-treated Web Cord will 
be published shortly. 


Q—What is Sprayed Rubber? 


A—Sprayed Rubber is the 
new pure rubber. It is free 
from both acid and smoke. 
Questions and Answers on 
Sprayed Rubber will also 
be published at an early 
date. 


Q—Will America ever be rea- - 
sonably independent in its 
rubber supply? 


A—Probably so, in the course 
of time. For instance, the 
U. S. Rubber Plantations 
will probably ey 15 per 
cent more rubber in 1926 

than in the past year. 


® Rubber Company 
“UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 
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Topics in Season 


He who by his bees would thrive, 
Must know the queen is in the hive 
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Ewening comes on a hillside farm 

Like song birds seeking rest 

T hat, tired of flight as they’re tired of song 
Wheel home to the quiet nest. 


Twilight fragrance pervades the air, 
The dews of evening fall; 
Then earth meets sky in a long embrace 
And night is over all 
—Helen Martha Peavy. 


NOW the wild flowers in the heading? 
That’s right—moccasin-flower and 
violet. Moccasin-flower is also known 

as lady’s-slipper, and violet as Johnny- 
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Several blue-print orders (for manure pit 
and sanitary vault) were lost in the mail, 
on their way to Mr. Hill. As soon as the 
loss was discovered, we asked Mr. Hill to 
duplicate the orders on our list, and we 
trust all orders have now been filled. If you 
haven’t received yours, write us. 


I killed bindweed by putting the field 
in alfalfa—a fine, profitable way. 0. H.P. 


If the manure pile has become solid and 
is hard to fork, as it usually is when cattle 
are bedded with straw, an ordinary hay- 
knife is a great help. Just cut across the 
pile with the knife the same as you would 

7 e cut a hay-rick, only 
cut in strips about 





Pet - 





1! 18 inches wide. It’s 
much easiér than tug- 


ging away with the 
ork, and it only 
takes a few minutes 
to cut across the pile. 
J. M. P. 


When the timber 
goes to the mill, the 
soil goes to the sea. 
Bare hills let’ water 
run away intostreams 
so swiftly that the 
rich top-soil goes 
along. Two things 
that help check this 
terrible loss of fertile 
top-soil are reforest- 











jump-up. There are several colors of 
violets. “These wild flowers are ‘not so 
plentiful as they were years ago—too many 
folks pull roots and all when picking the 
flowers, for one thing. Just remember that 
1,000 persons may look at a lady’s-slipper,, 
but only one can pick it. 


Folks who want summer pasture for hogs 
can plant Dwarf Essex rape, about five 
pounds an acre, in April, May or early June, 
and havea good asture in six or eight 
is planted. 


We shell off the butts and tips of seed- 
corn where the grains are ill-formed. The 
rest. of the grains are worked through a 
double-screen sieve. This eliminates both 
the grains that. are too large and too small 
to fit into the individual pockets in the 
plates in the hoppers of the planter. Thus 
with grains of a uniform size, and in good 
condition, we can fairly accurately regulate 
be number of grains deposi in each 


Go over your bees the first warm, sun- 
shiny day you find time. Look carefully 
for signs of the presence of a queen. There’ 
should be eggs, tiny white dots in the bot- 
tom of the cells, as well as some partly 
hatched brood. If these are absent, you 
may be sure your colony is queenless and 
unless requeened immediately, will slowly 
die out. You can obtain a Italian 
queen from any reliable queen er and 
introduce according to instructions. 
See also that your colony has at least three 
full frames of honey left with which to rear 
the spring brood. If it does-not, feed with 
See sirup fone boiled sugar and water. 

sure it is thin enough not to congeal. 
You can buy a feeder, or make one out of a 
friction-top can. Punch, the lid full of tiny 
holes and invert the can over the top of 

e frames. 


4 ‘ 
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This gully owes its start to removal of trees 





ing rough land, and 
keeping rolling: land 
in some kind of farm 
crops that do not require any cultivation. 


*‘Buckeye Poisoning of Honey Bees’ is 
title of Circular 301, California Experiment 
Station, Berkeley, Calif. Free from fore- 
going address. 


Mold in silage is the result. of organisms 
which work in the presence of air. The 
natural fermentation which occurs in corn 
cut slightly green uses up the air imprisoned 
in the silage and checks the growth of the 
mold. Silage, therefore, must be thorough! 
packed and settled in order to keep well. 
The taller the silo the better the silage will 
keep. Thorough settling of silage is facili- 
tated by the observance of the following 
pao: First, cutting into pieces from one- 

alf to one inch in length and keeping the 
knives sharp at all times. Dull knives and 
ragged cutting, so that stalks and husk go 
into the silo in chunks, are responsible for 
many moldy spots. Second, making sure 
that the corn contains plenty of moisture, 
either in the stalk or by the addition of 
water, Third, thorough tramping while the 
silo is being filled. This is the answer to Mr. 
Hamer’s letter. Who has the next question? 


I read about N. W. Miller’s binder that 


._ is 44 years old. I have one that is 41 years 


old, that has never been out of working 
order so far as I know. “It was given to us 
by an,uncle who had used it for years. It 
looks as though it will be good for another 
ten years. We have taken your paper for 
many years and I always enjoy your articles 
on keeping farm tools under cover, and also 
think that we can never lay too much stress 
on this point. An old farm tool kept in 
good repair and under cover will last longer 
than a new one left under the stars all its 


life. _More tools go to rot and rust than are 
worn out. John Wieringa. 
Five farm leaders were honored by 


University of Wisconsin last winter. ‘This 
if’ an annual custom at the university, and 
in the 18 years that the custom has pre- 
vailed, four women and 61 men have re- 
ceived honorary certificates. The leaders 
honored last winter were Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. en, 





No more tram- 





pled corn: Time 
was when I could 
not. raise much 
corn at the ends 
of the rows. My 
horses seemed to 
have exception- 
ally large feet, for 
they usually hit 
every stalk when 
I turned around. 
I’ve hit upon a 
better plan. In- 
stead of planting 
corn at the ends 
I find that plant- 
ing the turning 
rag be sig enn 

ys better. Turn- 
oo doesn’t hurt 
the potatoes so 
much as, it does 





Rock county; Philip 
Kaspar, Waupaca county; 
Albert F. Cox, Trempealeau 
county; John W. Smith, 
Langlade county. 


Four cuttings of alfalfa 
a made 9,656 pounds per acre 
on J. L. Boatright’s farm, 
Slater, Mo. J. L.’s field was 
a demonstration plot put out 
under direction of the county 
agent. 



























corn. © And 
sides, the crop - 
can planted — Above shows how J. D. 


— the — 
of June Ww t ktone 
corn has had about, « 
two cultivations 
—maybe more— 
y. By plant- 
ing the potatoes 
crosswise to the 
corn I can culti- 
vate them and 
save a lot of hoe- 
E. F. 


vent washing 


was cause of w 
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Congleton, Indiana, built 


terrace to pre- 


Small waterfall at right 
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That new home you are about to build, remember it is 
to be the center of your life for many years to come, 
holding within its walls all that yeu hold most dear. 


Is it too much to ask that you build it strong—make it fire- 
proof > Surely not—especially when you can now build 
those values into it and cut the building cost, too. 


Plan, then, to use Gyp-Lap for your sheathing—for that 
vital inner wall between the framework and the jsurface, 
around the sides and under the roofing. 


Gyp-Lap is ideal sheathing material—gypsum rock cast in 
broad, thick sheets that come all ready for nailing to the frame- 
work. Its large units fit together in a patented tongue-and- 
groove joint, and brace the entire structure against wind-stresses 
and strains. Figs 


Its core of gypsum-sealed air cells makes the strongest structural 
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The FIREPROOF Sheathing 
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UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 

General Offices:: Dept. 425, 205 W. Monroe Street. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and information about its 
special values as sheathing for () house [) barns. 


PROD 
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strong-make 


as 





: insulation known, assuring a warm, 
t. . easily-heated house in winter, a cool 
a comfort in summer. It will not warp 
or buckle; it cannot burn. 


Gyp-Lap goes up easily and quickly, 
and has the further advantage of re- 


3 quiring no felt or building paper. It 
=. makes a perfect backing for stucco, brick 
a or wood, 


Order Gyp-Lap from your dealer in 

Sheetrock, lumber or builders’ supplies. 
He has it or can get it for you promptly 
from our nearest mill. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 425, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 


LAF 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





For free sample and book- 
lets descriptive of Gyp- 
Lap in farm building, fill — 
in and mail the coupon. © 
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Better: Prices for 
Farm Products 


N listing the many things that a Big 
Co-Operative selling organization can 
do for its members, we have purposely 
said nothing of the ultimate purpose of the 
co-operative method—namely, control of 
enough of a product to make speculation 
unprofitable to the speculator, and to give 
the producer an equal voice with the buyer 
in fixing the price. 


money needed to finance their operations, 
at reasonable rates. Points Nos. 9 and 10 
will appear in coming issues. 
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Neighbor Johnsing’s Roll 
By Walt Mason 


Y neighbor Johnsing can afford a lot 
of things that I can not; yet 
I’m not envious or bored, beneath 
my collar I’m not hot. My neigh- 
bor Johnsing has a roll. that’s large 





The seven points previously 
printed, the eighth, which appears in 
the center of this page, and the ninth 
and tenth, which will follow, are all 
things which can be classed as im- 
provements in distribution methods, 
and are beneficial alike to the farmer 
and the city consumer. All of them 
are now being done by successful co- 
ops, often on a large scale. We re- 
peat the seven points already listed, 
as follows: 


(1) “The Big Co-Op can fix, and 
force buyers to accept fair and uni- 
form grades; can establish its own 
brands and maintain an exclusive 
market for them through advertising. 


(2) “The Big Co-Op can develop 
new uses for a product; can find new 
markets where none existed pre- 
viously, and can usually find sale 





The Big Co-Op 





Can---- 


borrow large sums of money at 
low rates, thus preventing “dis- 
tress sales,” or dump- 
A 
SINGLE FARMER 
OR A SMALL: CO- 
OP CAN NOT DO THIS. 


ing of the product. 





‘High Farming at 


Elmwood—rim Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
I see you have been printing a lot 
of material about co-operative selling 


on the same page with these Elmwood Farm 
letters of mine. That is 
all right with me, you 
understand, as I am a be- 
liever in co-operation, but 
I wonder whether your 
readers do not get tired 
of having this co-opera- 
tive doctrine fed to them 
all the time. 

I have been thinking 
about the co-ops a g 
deal this winter. Among 
other things, I have been 
wondering what would have hap- 
pened to me if I had been a member 
of a potato co-op, and pooled my big 
1925 crop of spuds instead of selling 
it through the trade. Neither the 
Maine nor the Minnesota pools were 
able to weather the storm in 1924, I 
understand, and if they can’t get to- 
gether and stay together in such a 
section as Aroostook county in 
Maine, there is not much hope for 
other sections, 

Just the same, I can’t believe that 
potato growers will not some day be 
successfully organized, at least in 











for low-grade products, without 
damaging the market for higher qualities. 


(3) ““The Big Co-Op can make sure of the 
credit of buyers, and fight fraud; and can 
establish retail outlets for its product when 
necessary. 


(4) “The Big Co-Op can blend and process 
the product, and collect the profits thereof. 


(5) “The Big Co-Op can demand and 
secure better railroad service, and the 
cheapest storage and insurance rates. 


(6) “The Big Co-Op can sometimes sell 
the product direct to manufacturer, ex- 
porter, or retailer, reducing speculative 
danger and ‘collecting the intermediate 
profit. 


(7) “The Big Co-Op can afford to hire a 


trained sales force familiar with markets 


and ‘the tricks of the trade.’ 


“A single farmer or a small co-op 
can not do these things.’’ 


Referring to Point No. 8, it is common 
knowledge that the Big Co-Ops dealing in 
farm products have no 
longer any difficulties in borrowing all the 


, 





enough to choke a steer; I contemplate 
him, and my soul is smiling still, from ear 
to ear. For one thing is supremely true— 
as some one said, in ringing tones—that 
happiness has naught to do with what a 
human being owns: Old Masters hung 
upon the wall won’t bring a nickel’s worth 
of bliss. The rich man, in his gilded hall, 
is always saying things like this: “The 
gladdest time I ever spent, was when I 
lived in yonder shack, and had to. hus- 
band every cent, to buy, suspenders for 
my back.” Let neighbor Johnsing view 
his roll, through tears that make his vision 
dim; I wouldn’t touch it with a pole, when 
seeing what it’s done for him. 




























regions where potatoes are a specialty. 
There is not much chance of it around this 
locality, where I myself am about as big 
a thing as there is in potato production. 
All farmers around here raise spuds, but 
nobody seems to think as much of the crop 
as I do. 

As I think I have told your readers, I 
do belong to one co-op, the Dairymen’s 
League, which Jacob Biggle joined when 
this region was first organized, ten years 
ago or more. Milk is not the most impor- 
tant product of Elmwood Farm, and I 
doubt whether it would make much differ- 
ence in our income if I dropped out of the 
League. 

Partly on this account, and partly from 
natural stubbornness, I sup , [ have kept 
our membership, and wil probably con- 
tinue. They are still quarreling over the 
League in this section—indeed, it is worse 
than ever, I think. Now that the annual 
withdrawal period is over, the talk has 
quieted down a little, but through Decem- 
ber and January the amount of.chin-music 
turned loose around here was simply awful. 

You hear the most ridiculous stories told 
as solemn fact in these disputes—such as 
that under the League contract a dairyman 
could be made to tear down or burn his own 
barn. I car understand how ignorant immi- 
grant farmers could be made to believe such 
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stuff, but when I hear them told by rea- 
sonably intelligent and well-educated white 
American citizens, it certainly does get my 
goat, as they say. 

You_printed something in The Farm 
Journal several years ago, Mr. Editor, that 
struck me forcibly. I do not remember the 
words, but it was to the effect that nobody 
knows how much better off a farmer is 
when he sells his products in co-operation 
with other farmers, instead of in com- 
petition with them; but that it is ridiculous 
to suppose that the organized farmer, in a 
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not be better off in some degree than when 
unorganized and helpless. 

I think most farmers admit this. What. 
they object to is having these benefits ex- 
tend to other farmers who will not join the 
organization, but who go along as ‘“‘free 
riders,”’ getting the transportation without 
buying the ticket. I admit that I do not 
like these ‘“‘hobo’’ farmers, riding the brake- 
rods of the organization freight-train, but 
it does not bother me like it does some 
people. Unless we make everybody belong 
to the co-op, like I understand they do in 


a lot of individuals outside the organization, 
and mostly they will profit just as much as 
the members do, if not more. 

After all, I suppose it is a question of 
temperament, whether you want to keep 
prosperity for yourself only, or whether you 
are willing other people should have it, too, 
when they ‘have done nothing to deserve it. 

T. Webb. 
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pull out his gray -hairs, you know every- 


position to put up a fight for his rights, will New Zealand, there are always going to be thing except her name. 





What Will We Do for 


Wheat? 


grain-market trends disagreed so radically as to the course 
of future prices. 

Besides the ever-present factors of presumed supply and prob- 
able demand, problems that can always be argued either way, the 
general financial situation of this country and of the outside 
world presents factors of highest influence upon which opinions 
are just. as divergent. 

It is this latter phase of the’situation that i# most difficult to 
measure, because the effect of general conditions upon prices of 
farm products is indirect and obscure, and rarely does it act 
twice alike. 

It is certain that grain prices respond to a very considerable 
degree to employment or lack of employment, prosperity or lack 
of prosperity, in other lines of production. Hard times on the 
farm act as a brake on industrial activity, and lack of employment 
and stagnation in the cities reaet even more disastrously on the 
demand for farm products. 


Foreign Conditions Not So Good 


It is apparent that financial conditions in Europe are not growing 
materially better, as a whole. In particular spots, like the French 
eurrency troubles, unemployment in England, and the saber- 
rattling of Italy’s dictator, there is material for plenty of trouble. 
The ability of the great mass of European people to consume the 
higher grades of foodstuffs shows no improvement. ,They are 
eating less wheat—a significant symptom. / 

In our own country a feverish activity and prosperity are handi- 
capped by rather poor returns to agriculture; many other lines of 
industrial operation and production are also slack. Coupled with 
this spotty condition, great activity in some lines and lack of em- 
ployment in others, we are in the midst of a wild speculative 
stock-market, which at the moment I write seems headed for a 
decline extending over months or years. It will take careful 
steering and good luck to avoid a serious smash. 


All Affects Grain Prices 


I count over these things not to point a moral, but because they 
are some of the signs by which to judge the near future of the 
grain markets. 

The factors directly affecting wheat values are confusing. Prices 
for wheat during practically the whole crop season have run well 
above a parity with Liverpool. Wheat in Chicago has actually 
been at times above the Liverpool figure. 

We have exported a little wheat, largely durum and some special 
qualities of bread wheat, but for all practical purposes our market 
has been on a domestic basis. In spite of this situation, the price 
has been subject to fluctuations that have actually been wider 
than usual—which no doubt is embarrassing to those who want 
to keep wheat perpetually on artificial domestic basis by govern- 
ment sale of the surplus. 

We have imported over 11,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat, 
and if it were not for the 42 cent protective duty on wheat, there 
would have been a flood of Canadian wheat ‘here this season, 


no doubt. 
Domestic Wheat Prices Unstable 


The fact that we are above a world parity largely removes the 
situation as a factor on our price trend, until our supplies 

supplies are again readjusted by the new crop now 
0 on. tally, ver, the Argentine and Australian 
Shortage with bad prospects for the new crop in India, point to 
<i tightness in the world situation. This should be 
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By B. W. Snow 


Not enough in sight to last—Import wheat or go without—Corn plenty, 
needs drying—A plan to knock the bottom from the grain markets 









reflected to some extent in further strength in this country. 

Broadly, however, domestic factors will govern. Mill grinding 
to date indicates a full normal rate of domestic consumption. 
Stocks of wheat left on farms are the lightest for many years, and 
available supplies are undoubtedly the lowest ever recorded; 
population considered. 


Wheat Abnormally Scarce Here 


Assuming the ordinary rate of consumption up to June 30, when 
new-crop wheat will be available, and allowing for spring seed 
and a minimum of carry-over, the total stocks on March 1 are not 
sufficient to fully meet these requirements. Recalling that Db vena 
part of this wheat on March 1 is durum, and that a further large 
part is on the Pacific Coast, where it is not available for use in our 
centers of population, it is perfectly evident that on the basis of 
supply pa demand our domestic wheat situation is tight. This 
forecasts strong and probably advancing wheat prices during the 
four months, March to June. 

I regard the winter to date as fairly favorable to the new wheat 
crop, but not until the end of March can we determine the amount 
of winter loss. Up to this time’ it is small. 

In Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma there is a very large acre- 
age, and the present prospect is good. East of the Missouri River 
acreage is much smaller than was intended, and the wheat plant 
is small, but still alive. Unless March proves to be a destructive 
month, the winter-wheat crop should start the season in much 
better shape than last year. If it comes through as now seems 
possible, we shall again have a wheat surplus, with prices for 
new wheat starting downward. 

Four months of concerted propaganda urging farmers not to 
sell corn at current prices, and vague promises of legislative 
assistance to boost prices, have borne their normal and usual fruit. 


Corn Situation Unsatisfactory 


Stocks of corn remaining on the farm are reported very close to 
record-breaking figures, and in the,meantime corn prices have 
declined steadily. The period for heavy feeding use has passed 
with an abnormally small disappearance, and we face the period 
of lighter demand with burdensome stocks. 


The low corn prices result from the low quality of the corn ; 


marketed. -Wet, poor corn coming to market frightens buyers. 
by arousing fears about the keeping quality. If we are favore 

with drying winds during March, so that buyers can feel safe in 
storing corn, we may reasonably expect some recovery in prices 
this spring and early summer. But the supplies are too large 
and average quality is too low to justify any expectation of a 
return of high prices for any part of the 1925 crop that is left. 


How To Damage the Grain Market 


/ Speaking of price factors leads me to say that the most discouraging 
thing I have seen lately is the bill recently proposed by Senator 
Capper, prohibiting speculative trading by any person to the ex- 
tent of more than 1,000,000 bushels in a single day, but expressly 
permitting hedge selling to any extent. 

To me this is the height of absurdity, because it puts a limit 
to buying while permitting unlimited selling. How the Senator, 
a friend of farming, expects to advance prices by decreasing the 
buying power of the market while permitting unlimited selling, 
is beyond me. 

If such a plan ever should become a law, by some miracle, the 


bottom would drop out of our grain markets during the period the \ 
farmer is selling grain, following the harvest. I can not believe 


that Senator Capper has any idea that his bill could be enacted. 
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re HAT kind of men are holding 
down the job of township assessors 
in this county?” 

“Tt is a good office—for all it pays—for 
the lame, the sick, the halt and the blind,” 
replied the county auditor. 

knew what the answer would be before 
I asked, for I have asked the same question 
so many times of other auditors and state 
taxing officials in so many states. The 
answer is always the same, though put in 
different words and terms. 

“For instance,” this Corn Belt auditor 
went on, “the assessor in one township lives 
in a little village near here. He is an old 
fellow who ran through a farm some one 
had given him. He hasn’t even paid his 
own taxes on his little town property, and 
it is to be sold shortly by the county for 
taxes. 

“He is ignorant, sleepy, careless. Yet 
the people of that township elected him as 
assessor. Upon the figures he puts down in 
his books will depend the amount of taxes 
each citizen will pay for 1926. 

“In another township a farmer—in name 
only—was elected. He doesn’t farm much, 
and his place grows up to weeds. He drives 
a decrepit old horse, and it takes him about 
all day to get across the township. 

“An old soldier was elected in a third 
township. He was ignorant to begin with, 
and then got sick so that he couldn’t do the 
job at all. A bank cashier really did the 
work for him.” 


The Kind We Elect 


You can go into almost any county in the 
country, especially a rural county, where 
assessment is made by assessors elected 
locally, and you will find the average 
assessor is a farmer—often of the shiftless 
type—or a cripple, or some indigent old 
codger ready to be thrown on the township 
for his living. Or perhaps it is some 
local artisan, carpenter, butcher or barber; 
or a busted “realtor,” superannuated 
preacher, or retired school-teacher. 

In one county I know, the voters elected 
in a recent year a retired preacher, a cripple, 
a storekeeper, a telephone operator, a rail- 
way-yard man, a former representative in 
the legislature, a retired mail-clerk, a painter 





























and paper-hanger, a retired farmer, a re- 
tired storekeeper, three school-teachers and 
a number of farmers. 

In a second state I found one county 
having 54 assessors. Here the valuation 
upon property was being placed by a real- 
estate agent, a postmaster, an insurance 
agent, a post-office clerk, a lumber-yard 
manager, a contractor, a livestock specu- 
lator, a butter-maker, a livery-stable man, 
a retired farmer, two millers, 18 active 
farmers and several men with no visible 
employment. 


What Does the Taxpayer Expect? 


The job of assessor, in other words, is com- 
monly given to some one who_might other- 
wise have to be helped by the township— 
to some one who needs the money, to some 
one on whom the community takes pity 
to any one who will take it. Or what is all 
too often the -real fact, to some one folks 
think will be easy on them when he makes 
his assessments, 

Yet the assessor is the most important 
cog in the whole taxation machinery. His 
work is the foundation stone of tax levying. 

Upon the way he does his work depends 
not only the tax that any one individual 
must pay, but the total amount that must 
be paid by every other one in the community 
or taxing district. : 

The farmer-assessor is, as a rule, the most 
reliable—if he assesses a rural district. He 
can and usually does assess farm property 
at a fair valuation. The barber or butcher 
can hit. off with fair accuracy the worth of 
the village store or the taxable possessions 
of the village doctor or banker. 

But when the farmer or barber or car- 
penter has the job of assessing the big 
electric-power plant located in the district, 
the department store, the packing-plant— 
worth many thousands or even millions— 
when the cripple whose previous occupa- 
tion was running a peanut-stand has to set 
a true and fair valuation upon the bank 
building, the skyscraper office building, the 
furniture factory, the woolen mills, the 
paintings and Oriental rugs in the home of 
the millionaire, the stocks on hand in the 
wholesale warehouse, and a thousand and 
one other items— 


What Happens? 


Only two things can happen. The assessor 
must either take the statement of the owner 
of the property, or else take a squint at the 
property and make a blind guess. 

This very haphazard method is being 
used in literally hundreds of taxing units in 
many states. 

Local assessors, often men of little educa- 
tion, less training for the job, easily in- 
fluenced or bluffed or in some cases with 
itching palms, are elected by the taxpayers 
to place valuations upon property of in- 
dividuals and corporations worth millions 
and hundreds of millions. 

These men must place value upon real 
property, manufacturing plants, machinery, 

on shelves. They must insist that 
the bank president, the corporation lawyer, 
the big executive and all the rest of us turn 
in money and intangibles in bank accounts 
and safety-deposit boxes. 


Theoretically they must. Practically 
they do nots, 
Small Property Gets the Worst of It 


The average assessor can do a fair job of 
assessing the little fellow and the small 
i 


property owner, which he can see and com- 
prehend. He must guess at the big items, 
usually woefully under-estimating them. 
He will not find much of the intangible 
wealth, or will miss all of it. He is up in 
the air when it comes to assessing some- 
thing he can not see or understand or com- 
prehend. 

Such assessors do their work in a few 
weeks, get but a mere pittance of pay, often 
turn in books so messed up that the county 
auditor has to make them over again. 
Every man’s hand is against them if they 
try to do their duty honestly. 

It is a common occurrence for the assessor 
year after year to write up the assessments 
he finds in the books of the previous year, 
without making a personal investigation of 
many of the items. Thus gross errors are 
sometimes handed down for whole genera- 
tions. 


Bad Assessing, High Tazes 


No two men assess alike. There are glaring 
inequalities between individual ‘taxpayers, 
between townships, between cities and 
towns, between counties—many of which 
never get ironed out by county and state 
equalization boards. 

The results are that practically none of 
us pay taxes on the true value of our 
property. The farmer and the small home- 
owner are assessed at a higher percentage of 
true value than the big property owner, the 
corporation, the manufacturing plant or 
public utility. Moneys and credits are 
woefully undertaxed, or not taxed at all. 

Enough specific instances to bear out 
these two preceeding paragraphs could be 
quoted from interviews with taxing officials, 
reports of tax commissions and legislative 
investigations to fill this entire issue of The 
Farm Journal. 

Many are the names and terms applied 
to such a system. In Connecticut folks 
call it “‘guess and be durned taxation.”’ 
Hoosiers dub it “taxing b’guess and 
b’gosh.” The Iowa term is “‘prairie 
schooner taxation.”” Some of the terms 


used in Illinois, South Carolina and Texas 
wouldn’t be fit to print. 

Probably more of the evils that exist 
in our state and local (Continued on page 49 
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The Real Reason for “Worn- 
Out” Soil 


By 
Hugh H. Bennett 
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O most folks, the term ‘‘worn- 
out”’ soil means that the land 
has been cropped to death; 
land from which the plant-food 
has been taken until crop plants 
will searcely grow, let alone make 

satisfactory. yields. 

This manner of soil exhaustion 
has been the nightmare of the 
agricultural experts for genera- 
tions. Of course, severe cropping 
without rotation with the humus-supplying crops will cause soils 
to run down. This fact is about as evident as anything can be, 
and farm folks generally know the chief remedies for preventing 
such impoverishment, even if they do not always make use of 
their knowledge. 

But soil exhaustion by overcropping or severe cropping is 
scarcely in the race at all when it comes to erosion as a robber of 
fertility and despoiler of the land. 


A’ great hue and cry is raised against the “soil robbers’”’— 
those who sell the fertility of the land in their crops; but 
we hear comparatively little about those careless methods 
which allow productive fields to wash away, even down to 
bed-rock. Why the great outcry about the removal of 
the plant-food, and but a wee small voice about the washing 
which takes away not only the plant-food but the soil and 
everything else? The last of three articles by Mr. Bennett. 


eastern Ohio, West Virginia and 
other states, leaving a soil which is 
too thin to cultivate, and which 
will be too thin for pasture land in 
a few more generations. 

Practically all the cultivated 
rolling lands in the humid part 
of the United States, with the 
exception of sands and other open 
types of soil, have been damaged 
by erosion. Millions of acres have 
shown seriously reduced yields following the washing off of the 
rich surface soil. 

When the late President Roosevelt called the Conference of the 
Governors at the White House in 1908, Professor Chamberlain, 
the noted geologist, in speaking on the question of soil wastage, 
said that 1,000,000,000 tons of the richest: soil-matter are beeen. 
carried into the sea by the rivers of the United States. These figures 

at least give the idea that running 





Probably no land has ever been 
actually destroyed by overcropping, 
although yields have been greatly 


reduced. 
The Real Soil Robber Is 


Erosion 


If the soil has not been washed 
away, it can again be restored to 
productiveness. In Greece the 
smooth, unwashed lands are still. 


years of cultivation, even without 
fertilizers or manures. On _ the 
table-lands of interior Guatemala in 
Central America good crops of 
corn are grown year after year 
where, according to our consul- 
general, corn has been grown ‘‘back 
to the time when the memory of 








water is no weakling when it comes 
to the little task of ruining valuable 
sloping fields. . 


ing a heavy rain, no matter where 
you may be, and note the muddied 
waters rushing down the slopes, 
cutting tiny grooves or deep gullies 
or picking up silt, clay and sand to 
be rushed downhill to the streams 
and away to the sea. You will see 
that for the time the whole face of 
the earth has become a shallow 
riyer, and that this river is scouring 
its bed, as all rapidly flowing streams 
do. Rushing waters do not select 
the infertile and leave the fertile 
part of the soil. 


Sheet Erosion Is Worst | 








man runneth not to the contrary.” 
The yields now are said to average 
nearly 50 bushels an acre without 
fertilization. But the plateau lands there are not subject to 
severe washing, owing to a peculiar nature of the soil which allows 
rapid absorption of water. 

In China, Asia Minor and many other parts of the world vast 
areas of sloping lands were totally destroyed by erosion centuries 
and centuries ago. Crops are no longer cultivated on these 
denuded lands; the soils have been washed away and there is no 
hope for their restoration. 

But it is not necessary to visit these remote countries in order 
to find land which has been washed away. We have it here at 
home, and in abundance. At this early stage of our history we 
have already allowed about 10,000,000 acres to go to ruin, in so far 
as having any further value for farming purposes. This land has 

mn washed down to bed-rock, or so gullied and cut to pieces 
that it can not be reclaimed to agriculture, and ¢0 little soil is 
left it has little value for timber and grazing. 

Generations must pass before the rocks can decay sufficiently to 
build up another mantle of soil, and in many places the soil washes 
off as fast, as it is formed. This is happening now over numerous 
hillsides in the shale-land belts of Western Pennsylvania, South- 


Cultivated crops should give way to timber or livestock 
on slopes that wash badly 


To combat this evil force it be- 
comes. necessary to fight to save 
the very soil in which plants grow, 
not merely the plant-food part of it. 

Of course the run-off water does not do all of its bad work in a 
spectacular way. As a matter of fact, a vast amount of damage 
is done by what is known as sheet erosion; that is, the gradual 
and imperceptible washing, whose effects are seldom noticed until 
clay spots have made their appearance in the sloping fields. 
Usually the farmer pays little attention to the thinning down of 
his soil even at this stage, accounting for the diminishing yields by 
a general run-down condition of the land. 

The Missouri Experiment Station says more than 80 per cent 
of the cultivated land of that state is rapidly losing its fertility by 
soil erosion and that the rolling lands are being depleted more 
rapidly by erosion than by excessive cropping. In an experi- 
ment made on the Shelby loam it was found that rain-water was 
moving soil at the rate of a seven-inch layer in 29 years from 
uncultivated land, in 24 years from land plowed only four inches 
deep, in 56 years from corn, in 150 years from wheat grown 
annually, and in 3,547 years from blue-grass sod. One of the 
Missouri bulletins says: 


“The soils of Missouri have become [Continued on page 46 
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XACTLY how much of a menace to the Corn Belt is the 

European corn borer? A good many farmers are skeptical. 

“All talk,” they say of predictions that the nation’s corn 
crop is in peril. A few are excited, like one Ohio landowner who 
said last winter, “If the situation is as bad as it looks, I have 165 
acres of good corn land that will be for sale within the next eight 
months.” : 

More will have a right to become excited, if they accept as 
gospel, statements like this, published in a midwestern farm-bureau 
organ: “Experts declare that prevention of the further spread 
of the borer is the only hope for the Middle 


it now has possession, to some extent, of a strip of land from 30 
to 75 miles wide all around Lake Erie, around most, of Lake 
Ontario, and around the southern shore of Lake Huron. It is 
still present in Eastern Massachusetts, causing heavy losses not 
only to farmers, but to commercial vegetable gardeners and 
florists as well. 

In Northern Ohio the borer now has a foothold in 31 of, the 
State’s 88 counties. It has done that in five years, despite the 
efforts of the bug men and the farmers to retard its progress. 

Taking the Ohio area under federal quarantine as a whole, 

stalk infestation is light. It is heaviest in the 





West, because there is no cure for it after it 
has infested an area.” 

Which attitude is right? From what the 
men who have been studying the European 
corn borer say, the Corn Belt is no place for 
either the skeptic or the scatter-brained 
alarmist. The skeptic is going about with his 
eyes shut. Judging by what the corn borer 
did to the corn crop in Canada last year, it 
is true that the borer is potentially the worst 
insect pest ‘North America has ever had to 

ht. But the Ohioan who talked about 
selling his farm is also off the track. Corn 
will continue to be grown in Kent and Essex 
counties, Canada, for example, even though 
the borer did completely ruin whole fields 
there. And corn will continue to be grown 
throughout the Corn Belt even after the eorn 
borer has become established in every part of it. 


? 
rd 
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T simmers down to this: The smart farmer 
will not be outwitted by the corn borer. 








counties bordering on Lake Erie. One field 
in a community 17 miles east of Toledo on 
the lake shore, where the borer got a start in 
1921 after flying as a moth across the laké 
from Canada, last fall had 65 of every 100 
stalks infested with borers. The year before, 
43 of every 100 stalks were infested. 

In the central townships of a neighboring 
county, Ottawa, stalk infestation last sum- 
mer was about 25 per cent, as compared with 
from 5 to 10 per cent the year-before. Not 
enough borers were present, however, to 
cause commercial damage. 


HIO might be echoing Canada’s mis- 
fortune, had not Ohio growers to some 
extent co-operated with their county agents 
and agricultural college by burning or other- 
wise disposing of the corn-stalks and refuse 
last spring, thereby destroying millions of 
borers before they emerged as moths. 
What ean the borer do in the Corn Belt? 
Consider the experience of Kent and Essex 








The man who ignores the control methods 
worked out by the government and state 
experimenters will probably have to lose 
some money on his corn crop. All farmers in a borer-infested 
area will lose some money on ‘corn, until the borer has time to 
spread throughout the Corn Belt and so reduce production and 
subsequently raise the price. 

The smarter farmer, when €hat time comes, will still be growing 
corn, and probably at a good round profit. His cost of production 
will be high, because of the cost of controlling the borer. But he 
will have corn to sell on a strong market. The inefficient, com- 
placent farmer probably won’t be growing much corn. 

It looks that way, at least, to T. H. Parks, extension entomolo- 
gist at the Ohio State University, and directly connected with 
Ohio’s five-year battle against the borer. Other bigwigs of the 
bug-fighting fraternity agree with him. 

If the Corn Belt is pinning its faith on preventing the spread 
of the corn borer, it is a waste of pins. The spread of the corn 
borer will continue, every one who has studied the pest is con- 
vinced, until the entire Corn Belt is infested. Consider 


Stalks containing borers 


counties, Canada, this past year. Those two 
counties normally produce most of Canada’s 
seed-corn, and two-thirds of her total field crop. 

“Tn an area in Essex and Kent about 20 miles long by 20 wide,” 
says the latest circular on the corn borer from the Ontario De- 
partment of Agriculture, ‘“‘nearly every field of early corn this 
year (1925)—and most of the corn was early—has been almost 
totally ruined. 

‘“‘Most of the fields have an average of over 20 borers to a plant. 
In these fields practically every tassel has been broken off; every 
leaf has been killed and either has fallen or hangs close to the stalk; 
the ears have broken down, about one-third of them have rotted, 
the remainder are stunted and most of them riddled by the borers; 
the stalks are punctured by borer holes, have numerous castings 
on the outside and are tunneled on the inside in all directions. 

“The result is that almost every plant died long before it was 
mature, and many of them broke over, thus forming a tangled, 
filthy mass almost worthless as feed for (Continued on page 44 





the fact that since 1917, when the borer was first dis- 
covered in. Eastern Massachusetts, the pest has traveled 
some 800 miles westward. Now it is firmly established 
on the frontier of the Corn Belt in Ohio and Michigan. 
At one point in Northern Ohio only one and one-half 
counties—about 25 miles—stand between the corn borer 
and Indiana. 

The corn borer has done more than travel 800 miles 
due westward in nine years. It has spread out until 























What the borers do to a corn-field 
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Do We Want “Equality”? 


HAT “Equality for Agriculture’ which is so loudly demanded 

by many’ self-appointed spokesmen for farmers is an interest- 
ing thing, from many sides. 

As a slogan, it is a dandy. In its name conferences can be 
called, demands drawn up, and proclamations issued. The Asso- 
ciated Press will carry the word to the great newspapers, causing 
millions of city people a vague feeling pf uneasiness, and scores 
of Congressmen anxious nights and days. 

As a program for action, “Equality for Agriculture” does not 
look so good. It may, to be sure, be good enough to carry FRaNK 
O. LowbENn into the White House, and to keep Grorce N. PEex in 
the limelight for an indefinite period—both of which arej within 
reasonable limits, not injurious to farming. But what does this 
“Equality’’ mean to farmers themselves? 

If it means economic equality, that is one thing, and a very fine 
thing. In this case it differs very 


valuable leaves better than the clovers. Finally, and most im- 
portant of all, it.is a soil-saving, erosion-stopping plant. 

The Corn Belt is beginning to be uneasy about its washed-off 
soils, and well it may. In the next 20 years we expect to see some 
extraordinary changes in farm practise, and it is alfalfa that will 
most likely be in the center of the spotlight. 


Why We Don’t Fly 


AJOR B. C. PARKER said recently that “lack of.demand”’ 
isthe only reason why we do not use passenger airplanes 
to the extent they do in Europe. 

You can call it lack of demand, or you can call it lack of soft 
spots to land, as you like. The trouble with airplanes is that 
when you travel in one your soft-hearted but hard-headed life 
insurance company goes and cancels your insurance on you. 

When something goes wrong 





little from The Farm Journal’s 
demand for “A Good Living and 
10%” for every capable farmer. 
Naturally, we are for it. 

But if it means political or legis- 
lative equality—and it is this kind 
that the shouters appear to have 
in their heads—that is quite ry. 
another thing. re 






Any one who knows the history = 
. aL) | 

at the idea that farmers really = 
do want “Equality.” As Aaron 
Sapiro pointed out recently, there 
is no class in this country that 
has received anything ‘like the 
legislative favors given to farmers. 
For us the Government maintains 
a huge and expensive Federal 
Department, whose agents reach 
every farm; it sets up vast credit 
machinery to supply us with cheap 

money; it runs R. F. D. routes a Ea Sheets MY 
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with your automobile, you step 
out of it, and there you are; 
ea when your airplane goes bad, you 
don’t step out, and in a few 
moments there you ain’t. There 
is quite a difference. 


Try ’Em 
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‘ ae York does not offer to act as a 
yy 


laboratory for the rest of the coun- 
try on taxation. 

There are two kinds of taxes 
earnestly advocated by many 
people—the Sales Tax and the 
tax on land values, commonly 
called the “Single Tax.”” Each of 
thes® is claimed to be the very 
best that’ can be devised by the 
mind of man, and capable of solv- 
‘ a ing all our perplexing tax prob- 
lems, including those of farmers. 

But unfortunately this is almost 


a 








courages us to form combinations 
that are absolutely forbidden to 
other businesses. These and many 
more legislative favors are all 
good things, understand, and must not be taken away. But under 
strict “Equality,” we should lose them all. 

What the “Equality” forces really want, as everybody knows, 
is not to balance these inequalities that favor farmers against 
the tariff inequalities that; favor city workmen and city business, 
but to add still another inequality which would make the Govern- 
ment, instead of farmers themselves, take care of crop surpluses, 
imaginary or real. 

We do not believe in it. What farmers urgently 
A need is economic equality, and this is to be obtained 

.O. not by passing out publicity to the newspapers, nor 
livin: trying to get southern Democratic Congressmen to 
and help “pass a law,” but by intelligent and loyal or- 

: ganization of farmers, by farmers themselves, to pro- 
10% duce and sell their products at a profit and mind 
their own business. 


_ The Greatest Useful Plant 


f es: claim of alfalfa to be the greatest of all useful plants may 
be disputed by wheat or corn or cotton, but alfalfa will take 
a back seat for none of them. 

Arrsur J. Mason says it is in a class by itself, head and shoul- 
ders above all other legumes, as legumes are above all other grasses. 

Alfalfa is probably the oldest cultivated plant. It grows almost 
anywhere. It is one of the greatest producers of protein. It is a 
true friend of the nitrogen-fixing bacteria in the soil. It holds its 














The farming business has done pretty well with laws and 
acts of Congress; but it does not seem to make much speed 
by this method. Time to try the other system, perhaps 


all theory. Many people can ex- 
plain how these two taxes would 
work, and what good they would 
do, but nobody knows. And no- 
body will know until they are tried, on a large scale, by a thor- 
oughly organized political unit under modern conditions. 


A Policy for the President 


T is hinted from Washington that President Coo.ipGE is .ooking 

for a new popular policy for his administration, to take the 
place of “Economy,” which is played out. 

Washington is the original ‘sourcé and fountain-head of all lies, 
and this is perhaps one of them. However, if the President will 
take some good advice from ts, he will continue to bear down 
on economy, and will press more vigorously than ever for less 
Washington meddling in local affairs, and less bribery of States 
through half-baked and injurious Federal Aid projects. 


Kill the Prussian Education Bill 


HEEDLESS and badly informed Congress proposed to the 
‘states the mis-named “Child Labor” Amendment, only to 
see it go down to ignominious defeat. 
Another Congress now has before it the proposals for a national 
Department of Education, intended to supervise, regulate, stand- 
ardize and Prussianize the schools of the stgtes. The proposal 


is only one degree less dangerous and un-American than the 3 


“Child Labor” outrage. 
We hope and believe that this Congress will realize this, and 


that it is better informed as to the temper of the people it repre- | 


sents than was the Congress of 1924. 
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All Farm Selling Is Costly 


By James E. Boyle 

















tion has been greatly cheapened 
by labor-saving machinery and 
ower—steam, gasoline, electricity, etc. 
he most expensive link in marketing 
—retailing—is largely a personal service; 
it can not be done by machines, and it 
therefore remains an expensive service. 
Transportation, the next most expensive 
link in marketing, is increasing in cost. 
because food products are being trans- 
ported farther and farther, and because 
the cartage in the overcrowded city terminal-markets is growing 
more difficult and more expensive. 
The average haul of food-stuffs in the United States, once 39 
miles, is now 1,000 miles, and is getting longer. So long hauls 
and city traffic jams count up fast, when marketing costs are 


figured. 
Plenty of Advice Available 


Mark Twain said, “Everybody complains about the weather, 
but nobody does anything.” Not so with marketingy Com- 
plaints about marketing costs have always produced allf sorts of 
efforts, good and bad, to lower these costs. Farmers, college 
professors, farm editors, young lawyers, society uplifters, pro- 
fessional promoters, manufacturers, capitalists, wholesalers, job- 
bers, retailers—all have been preaching or trying out ways and 
means of cheapening marketing. 

We already have such diverse plans as the mail-order house, the 
chain store, co-operative marketing, and various forms ef direct 
marketing. The big mail-order house has 2,000,000 customers, 
but to reach them takes 6,000,000 catalogs, at $1 apiece. The 
chain store charges nothing and delivers nothing, so the customer 
pays less and gets less. Many customers go elsewhere. 

Co-operative marketing, as standing fer savings rather than 
profits, has accomplished much in the fields of fruits and vege- 
tables, dairy products, livestock shipping, farmers’ grain ele- 
vators, and in other fields. 

Direct marketing has been repeatedly tried in its various forms. 

William Douglas, shoe manufacturer of Massachusetts, sells direct 
to consumers through his own stores, but most big shoe manu- 
facturers find it cheaper to sell through the jobber and retailer. 
Ivory soap makers announced a few years ago that they would 
cut out the jobber, and go direct to the retailer. Fairbanks, a 
rival soap-maker, at the same time announced that he feund 
the regular channels better and cheaper. 
‘ So direct marketing by manufacturers has made but little 
headway, although many experiments at it have been made. 
If it offered any substantial savings, it is reasonable to think that 
more manufacturers would practise it. 

Direct marketing by farmers is seen in those cases where the 
farmer makes his own milk deliveries on a city milk-route, or ped- 

dles vegetables about town, 
or sells on a public city mar- 
ket. Very few farmers keep 


D ions the past 50 years produc- 


grow it. 


grow it. 


“It is time to de-bunk the marketing ques- 
tion, and frankly face a few facts,’ 
fessor Boyle of Cornell. 

“It costs as much to sell a potato as it does to 
It costs twice as much to sell an 
orange as it does to grow it. 
times as much to sell an onion as it does to 
Middlemen’s tolls on farm products 
are high; are they too high ?” 


records or cost accounts, showing the 
value or cost of their time and equip- 
ment in money, so it is not easy to show 
whether the farmer is making or losing 
money by this direct-marketing system. 

Perhaps the best example of farmers’ 
direct marketing is that of selling at 
retail on the public city markets—where 
the farmer is producer, transportation 
company and retailer, all in one. Here 
plenty of records are available, showing 
marketing costs. The average load of 
produce brought by the farmer to such a market varies in value 
from $10 to $30. The cost of selling a $10 load is about $5, or 
50 per cent. On one of the few really successful public retail 
markets in the United States—Johnson City, N. Y.—the average 
load is $30. Here the cost of selling is about 20 per cent. In 
other words, the costs of this kind of direct marketing range 
from about 20 to 50 per cent of the selling price.’ 


Parcel-Post Sales and Roadside Markets 


From time to time the direct. selling of farm produce by mail 
has been tried, but this system is usually abandoned after a short 
trial. As a method of reducing selling costs, parcel-post sales 
have some advantages. But the difficulties of finding and holding 
customers, plus the frequent disagreements over the quality and 
quantity of produce delivered, make this form of marketing im- 
practicable on a large scale. f 

A much more successful method of produce sales at. low cost is 
that known as the roadside market. Here the farmer acts as 
producer and retailer, and the customer takes over the duties of 
distributing and transportation. As applied to fresh vegetables, 
fruits, flowers, and to a limited extent dairy products, the road- 
side market, is a success, and its use is extending. But here again 
there are elements of cost which do not appear, and which can not 
be determined exactly. The value of the time of the farmer and 
his family may be very high at certain times, or it may be a by- 
product, which otherwise would be of no value at all. 

In any case, the roadside market can not usually be depended 
on as the sole outlet for the product of the farm. A more certain 
sale of the produce, irrespective of weather or local competition, 
is a necessity. Grain and livestock products are of course not 
saleable by this system under any circumstances, and even vege- 
table- and fruit-growers can only use the roadside market when 
located on or near a main highway. 


The Costs of Co-Operative Selling 


Many farmers have turned to co-operative marketing, hoping to 
secure a certain outlet for their products, and perhaps a lowering 
of selling costs. Some of the co-operatives have been able to make 
these savings, and others have increased, instead of lowered, the 
expense of getting the product to the consumer. Some co- 
operatives have co-operated with the established trade, others 
have taken over some of its functions, with more or, less success. 

The California Fruit Growers Exchange [Continued on page 104 
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There is no way to dodge the costs of selling; you can xo neither under, over or around them. Some methods cost less than 


others, but every seller has to pay as he goes through the little gate 
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Tim and Black Devil 


A Two Part Story—Part I—By Frank Hampton Fox 

















friend to Tim. This tall, dark-haired, keen-eyed soldier 

knew men. He soon discovered the soldier in this red- 
headed, freckled-faced recruit. Tim responded with the best 
there was in him for the man who believed in him. 

“T’ll be the kind of a man that Aunt Jess wants me to be, an’ 
the kind of a soldier that Captain Horton expects me to become,”’ 
he said to himself over and over again, as if he were afraid of for- 
getting his ideal. 

“Tim,” said Sergeant Bell one day, ‘‘the captain has ordered 
Black Devil shot; take your gun and see how neat a job you can 
make of it.” 

“T’d rather ride ’im,”’ answered Tim. 

“We've got three men in the hospital now, who tried to ride 
that brute,” answered the sergeant. ‘At present men are worth 
more than horses—at least such as Black Devil.” 

“I wish you’d get the captain’s permission for me to try ‘im 
out first,’”’ Tim requested. 

“What do you know 
about horses?’ the ser- 
geant inquired, eyeing 
Tim critically. 

“Nothin’ much, only I 
spent several summers as 
a fresh-air kid on Mr. 
Davis’s farm; he taught 
me a lot about colts.” 

Reluctantly permission 
was given Tim to try 
breaking Black Devil. 
“Remember,” warned 
Bell, “that a broken arm 
or a fractured leg’ll knock 
you out of a trip to 

‘rance. We’re under or- 
ders to entrain on 48 
hours’ notice,” he con- 
cluded. 

“Thanks, very, very 
much,” answered Tim. 


HE hung the bridle on 
the fence at the en- 
trance to the corral where 
the horses were kept. 
Whistling an Irish melody 
he walked over to where 
Black Devil was grazing. 
To the utter amazement of the men who were watching, Black 
Devil raised his head as if listening to the whistling and after 
siatying himself as to its source, he deliberately started to meet 


m. 
“Well, what do you know about that?’ exclaimed one of the 
men who tended the horses. ““That horse turns an’ kicks whenever 
we get near ’im; now he comes to meet that red-headed Irishman.” 
“Maybe he’s discernin’ enough to recognize a human that has 
horse sense,”’ suggested his companion. 

“Well, I’ll be blamed if he hasn’t got that man-killin’ devil eatin’ 
out o’ his hand,” declared the first speaker. ‘“They’re two of a 
kind’s all I can say.” 

“You'd better butter your words or the red-headed Irishman’!l 
punch your face,” advised the second speaker. 

Tim patted Black Devil’s black, glossy neck; soon the horse 
rubbed his nose against Tim’s shoulder in a familiar, affectionate 
manner. When Tim turned and walked toward the gate Black 
Devil followed him, still rubbing his nose on his master’s shoulder. 
When they reached the gate, Tim fondled the horse’s head and 
neck until all fear and antagonism were gone. When Black Devil's 
confidence had been establi , Tim reached for the bridle.and 
held it in his left hand for some little time while he continued 
stroking the glossy neck and high-held head. Finally the bridle 
—— on the horse without opposition. 

is done, Tim slipped the rein over his arm and walked off, 
Black Devil following as before. After they had gone some dis- 
tance, Tim stopped and began to rub the beast’s back, talking 
to in low tones, placing his face against Black Devil’s nose. 
Then he stroked his fore , talking to him the while. 


(Viren HARRY HORTON was a fine officer and a true 








Black Devil saves Tim 
from the German 


gate p of watchers had increased and the wonder grew that 
Black Devil had been subdued, and especially in this quiet 
way. The horse bore many marks of the rough treatment he had 
received from the hands of men who had tried to break him. The 





_ men bore marks, too, but not one of the men had succeeded in 





‘major. “I’ll depend on you to take good care of Black Devil and 


subduing this high-strung horse; yet here was a city youth manag- 
ing this horse as though he were a dog. 
“Wait till he tries to get on his back an’ see what he gets,”’ said 


a man who had just been discharged from the hospital, where @ 


he’d been for repairs after trying to ride Black Devil. 

“Well, you won’t have to wait long,’’ said his companion. 

For Tim had climbed onto Black Devil’s back, still stroking the 
glossy, arched neck and talking to the animal in low tones. Soon 
the horse moved off around the corral, obedient to Tim’s guidance. 
Black Devil seemed to enjoy this new experience of meeting a 
human who understood him, and one whom he also unders * 


After two hours of getting acquainted and exercise, Tim alighted ~~ 


and led the horse into the feed stable and gave him.his feed. . He 
contitiued rubbing his neck and sides while he was eating. So 
intimate had these two becore that Black Devil turned his head 
and whinnied after Tim when he left. 

“T’ll see you again tomorrow, old boy,” answered Tim. 


HIS courtship, as Tim 

called it, continued for 
some days, the two be- 
coming more _ intimate 
with each exercise to- 
gether. One evening as 
Tim came in from the 
corral, he saw the men 
talking with evident ex- 
citement. ‘“What’s up?” 
he demanded. 

“We’ve received ‘our 
orders for overseas, and 
Captain Horton’s _ pro- 
moted to a major, and 
Bell’s lieutenant,” an- 
swered the man nearest to 
him. Tim’s hat sailed 
into the upper air and he 
gave a yell that would 
have done credit to a 
Comanche brave starting 
on the war-path. 

“Tim,” asked Major 
Horton, “have you suc- 
ceeded in subduing Black 
Devil so that he is safe 
for me to ride?”’ 

“Sure, Mike—Major I 
mean,” answered Tim, 
blushing because of this seeming lapse into slang in addressing his 
major. 

arf I’m to be killed or crippled, I prefer it shall be in battle 
with the enemy rather than in attempting to ride an unbroken 
horse,” explained the major, 7 

“T’ll be glad to introduce you to the best horse in this camp,” 
declared Tim. 


IM O’TOOLE was the happiest man in camp, when he led 

Black Devil, saddled and bridled, to the major’s quarters. He 
yatted the glossy black neck and talked to the horse in the same 
fas confidential tones which had characterized all of his conversa- 
tion with the animal. Black Devil seemed slightly suspicious of 
the major at first, but Tim continued his caresses, saying as the 
major vaulted into the saddle, “It’s all right, old boy; you’ve got 
the best man in this camp on-your back.” 

Major Horton’s instinct in handling men served him with the 
horse. Always quiet, yet forceful; every word and movement 
marked him as one born to command. He stroked the horse’s 
neck, spoke gently to him as Tim had done until confidence was 
established. Soon they galloped away as though they had always 
been the best of friends. 

“He’s a beauty,” declared Major Horton when he handed the 
reins to Tim an hour later. ‘You will be my orderly,” said the 


have him ord for me whenever I want him.” 


“Think of that, old boy,” said Tim as he patted Black Devil's 
neck when he placed him in the'corral. ‘You've secured my pro- 


return licked Tim’s face. 


On the transport going across, Tim put in most of his time 4 
with Black Devil, who was restless amid his strange and ex- © 


citing surroundings. Once their convoy was attdcked by sul 
marines, and a running fight continu 


[Continued on page 92 
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’ motion by your good behavior today.’’ The boy was so over- a 
joyed that he kissed the horse on the nose, and Black Devil in — 
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ike finding 3 cent 
every washday I 


- Would you pick up pennies if they lay at your 
feet? Would you? 

Every time you use Fels-Naptha Soap in your 
washing machine you can “pick up pennies” just 
about as easily. And more—you get the extra help 
of plenty of dirt-loosening naptha and good soap 
combined—this extra washing help you get only © 
in Fels-Naptha! 

Naptha, you know, is prized by dry cleaners 
for loosening dirt safely from delicate fabrics. 

Naptha and good soap, working together in 
Fels-Naptha, make clothes safely clean—more 
easily.and more quickly! They give you extra help 
in all your cleaning about the farm. 

Because it combines plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha and good soap, Fels-Naptha gives you 
extra washing help you cannot get with soap alone, 

- no matter what its form, color or price. ] 

With a saving of soap-money and clothes- 
money; with a saving of time and work—isn’t it 
worth while to use Fels-Naptha in the washing 

machine? | 
rain erpmas Acrthe extra Belp of Whether you use a: washing machinie or do: 
chipping it directly ‘into the machine, the washing in tubs, you'll find that nothing can 
\dicelocecning napthe.  Chinping Peletageng.. /:/40k¢ 28 place of FelsNaptha! ie 
Saly takes about 50 seconds. No bother. ~ + Getagolden bar or two from your grocer 


fuss. No waste. oe Se 
ry Fels-Naptha in your washing machine. _ 
will surprise and deligh ee 
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some tires 


LAST 


OU know the man wnose 

tires “never last” —and the 
other fellow who gets remark- 
able mileage from the very 
same make. 


Check up, and ten to one 
you'll find that the second man 
tests his inflation regularly— 
using a Schrader Gauge. 

Sc er Tire Gauges have 
been standard for many years. 
Schrader Products are sold by 
100,000 dealers everywhere. 

- A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 

\ BROOKLYN 





London 
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Birds, Bugs 4 3/¢ 
and , | \ | % \ ‘ “a? 
Bird Day “ZB 


By Charles P. Shoffner MM 












E pay much attention to many 

things that are in reality of little 

value, and neglect other matters 
which are of the greatest interest to man- 
kind. That’s because we are human, and 
also, very often, obstinate. 

When a scientist says that it is possible 
for bugs to destroy the human race, there 
is a loud ha-ha! and again a ha-ha-ha! 
Even scientists have been known to be 
right. Do you remember when you 
laughed at the idea of hearing voices 
through the air without the use of wires? 

The folks who do not laugh at the bugs 
are the ones who raise the food supply of 
the world. They know that one-tenth of 
everything produced is de- 
stroyed by the millions and 
trillions of insects that infest 
their fields. 


Do You Know? 


Do you know that the num- 
ber of insect species is greater 
by far than that of the 
species of all other living 
creatures combined? 

Do you know that almost 
12,000,000 plant-lice have 
been found on one tree? 

Do you know that a single 
pair of Colorado potato- 
beetles, if allowed to increase 
without molestation, would, 
in one season, amount to 
60,000,000? 

Do you know that the un- 
restricted increase of one 
pair of gipsy-moths would in 
eight years be— numerous 
enough to devour all the fo- 
liage in the United States? 

Do you know that many 
caterpillars daily eat twice 
their weight in leaves? 

Do you know that there is 
a flesh-feeding larva that con- 
sumes, in 24 hours, 200 times its original 
weight? 

Do you know that every year insects 
cause a loss of more than $1,300,000,000 
to the farmers, truck-raisers and fruit- 
growers of the United States? 


Facts, Nevertheless 


These are facts. It is practically im- 
possible to raise fruit or vegetables without 
spraying. Spraying costs money and, 
in the long run, the consumers must pay 
for it. Spraying is a makeshift and not a 
cure. 

Let us admit, that birds can not, save 
all the fruit and vegetables, nor can they 
eat all the bugs; nor do all birds eat bugs. 
The real students of bird life know these 
things are impossible, but what we do 
know is that insectivorous birds are the 
natural enemies of insect life. 

Nature is closely balanced. The natural 
world, long ago, reached a state of, ap- 
proximate balance, where every living 
thing had its means of support. Any 
artificial check or change in the balance 





Chewinks love 
beetles and grubs 





might easily cost a century of trouble 
before the slow forces of Nature could 
make the necessary readjustments. 

We have upset the state of balance in 
relation to bird life. We have carelessly, 
thoughtlessly and arrogantly killed our 
birds, and have allowed the insects to in- 
crease ehormously. It is said that 90 per 
cent of the bird life of the United States 
has been destroyed. The Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey tells us the damage done 
by insects increases year by year. 

The Bird’s Appetite 

We have seed-eating birds and insectiv- 
orous birds. The seed-eating birds do 
much good by destroying 
weed seeds. The insectivor- 
ous birds feed principally 
upon insects and these birds 
are now protected by law. 

All birds at times will eat 
cultivated fruit. Generally 
this is caused by lack of their 
natural food (wild berries, 
etc.) or by one species in- 
creasing to above the normal 
limits. 

Some birds seem to do 
more harm than good. The 
crow, both fish and common 
crow, and the English spar- 
row, an imported bird, are 
not protected on account of 
the damage they do. 

Insectivorous birds eat an 
enormous number of insects. 
A quail taken in a cotton- 
field in Texas had 127 eotton- 
boll weevils in its craw. An- 
other taken in Pennsylvania 
had 101 potato-bugs. 
tree-swallow’s stomach con- 
tained 40 entire chinch-bugs. 


Catbirds eat saw-fly = Two stomachs of pine-siskins 
slug larvae 


contained 1,900 black-olive 
scales and 300 plant-lice. In 
a night-hawk’s stomach were found 340 
grasshoppers, 52 bugs, three beetles and 
two wasps. The food of meadowlarks 
consists of 72 per cent destructive insects 
and 20 per cent weed seeds. The cuckoo 
lives on caterpillars. Fifty-one species 
of birds eat hairy caterpillars and 38 
species feed on plant-lice. Most hawks 
and owls are great destroyers of mice, 
rats and other rodents. Reece ; 


What Should We Do? 


First of all, do not begrudge a few cherries 
or a few of your berries to the birds. They 
work for you faithfully. How long would 
your auto run without gas? 

Second, teach the-children the value of 
bird life and join and have the children 
join The Liberty Bell Bird Club. Put up 
bird-houses, eliminate the enemies of bird 
life, feed the birds in winter and plant 
trees, shrubs and vines to supply the birds 
with their natural fruit foods. / 

Third, do what you can to have the 
second Friday in April, every year, ob- 
served everywhere [Continued on page 97 





The bird at the upper left, the king-bird, destroys army-worm moths. The one 
at the upper right, the red-eyed vireo, eats caterpillars 
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An Intimate Responsibility 


HEN your kids play with my kids, I feel an intimate 
responsibility in our business dealings. 


However true it may be that our responsibility to strangers 
is as great as our responsibility to friends and neighbors, we 


feel the latter more keenly. 


We are often asked why so 
many Garagemen are so emphatic 
in their recommendation of Mans- 
field Tires. 


Except for an occasional sale 
to a passing tourist, the local 
Garageman’s dealings are all with 
friends and neighbors and nearby 
farmers who trade in his town. 


The buyer may think first in 
terms of cost per wheel but the Ga- 
rageman thinksin terms of cost per 
mile, which is the real cost of tires. 


And that final realcost—the cost 
per mile—is the whole underlying 
principle in the making and mar- 
keting of Mansfield Tires. 


Without the advantage of the 
low-cost distribution effected by 
the great Hardware Wholesalers of 
the country, the extra service that 
results in low-cost mileage could 
fiot be built into Mansfield Tires. 


But it is those last, extra, cost- 
reducing miles that the Garage- 
man has in mind when he sells a 
Mansfield Tire to the father of the 
kid that plays with his kid.. 


It is the intimate responsibility 
of the seller to his friend, the-buyer, 
that brings out the emphatic rec- 
ommendation that Mansfields get 
from Garagemen and others who 
sell them. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Balloon Cords 


Truck Cords 
Regular Cords 


Heavy Duty Cords 
Fab?ic Tires 








It is those 
last, extra, 
cost-reducing 
miles 
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The Cost of Distribution is Lower ~The Standard of Quality is Higher 
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Built — Not to Undersell, but — to Overserve 
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POWER 


If your motor is slug- 
gish and lacks power 
in rough going, install 
a complete set of de- 
pendable Champion 
Spark Plugs and note 
the improvement. 
Your carwill have new 
power, speed and 
acceleration. It is be- 
cause motorists the 
world over know this 
that Champions are 
outselling two to one. 
Spark Plugs evcry 10,000 miles 
j restore power, speed and accelera- 


tionand 


times over in less oil and gas used. 





Champion X— 


exclusively for 
Fords — packed 
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| CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
; Toledo, Ohio 

























Alfalfa’s Worst Enemy > 











has , al- 


A ress By Dr. Robert Stewart 
ways been a crop 
of major importance in the Far 


West, but it has been slow getting estab- 
lished in the eastern states, due to un- 
favorable soil and harvesting conditions. 
Unfavorable soil conditions can be over- 
come economically, of course, and the 
new method of harvesting alfalfa practised 
by Arthur J. Mason on his Illinois farm 
shows that the problem of making alfalfa 
hay in regions with high rainfall has been 
solved. 

But there is one serious thing, aside 
from soil and weather conditions, which 
alfalfa growers in the Far West have had 
to contend with. It is the inroad made by 
the alfalfa-weevil. This pest has, in some 
places, been known to destroy half of the 
crop. At times the entire first crop has 
been destroyed. 


Life History of the Weevil 


The alfalfa-weevil belongs to a group of 
beetles which attack alfalfa, clover and 
plants closely allied, The adult weevils 
are brown-snout beetles about three- 
sixteenths of an inch long. These live 
over winter in the crowns of alfalfa plants 
and. other protected places in the - 


soon after the weevil 
comes from its winter 
quarters and seeks a place to feed and to 
lay its eggs. 

The summer migration takes place soon 
after the adult weevil emerges from its 
pupal stage, usually in late July or August. 
During this flight the weevil is simply 
seeking a good place in which to spend 
the winter. 

It is doubtful if the weevil is distributed 
very widely by these flights, and. yet the 
pest has become widely scattered over 
several of the western states, as indicated, 
since its first discovery in Utah in 1904. 
Some mechanical agency must have 
helped in this distribution. In 1920 the 
weevil was found in the Truckee meadows 
near Reno, Nev., and up to that time the 
nearest point of infestation was the Salt 
Lake Valley, Utah, a distance of 550 miles 
away. The pest may have been carried 
in alfalfa hay used to feed race-horses 
brought into Nevada from the Salt Lake 
City races. In 1912, weevils were found 
in a carload of potatoes received at Battle 
Mountain from a point in Utah. The 
ergot: were shipped in a car which 

ad previously been used for shipping 





field. In spring they not only feed 





upon the new alfalfa, but puncture 
the stems of the alfalfa plant with 
their snouts and lay small yellow 
eggs inside the stem. The eggs 
hatch into small, yellowish worms 
that feed upon the opening buds 


























Arsenate of lead can be 

put on the alfalfa with 

a dusting-machine or 
sprayer 








and young leaves at the tips of the alfalfa 
plant. The principal injury to the alfalfa 
plant is caused by these worms. 

When fully grown, the worm goes to 
the crown of the alfalfa plant and spins a 
silken cocoon around its body. In about 
two weeks it emerges from the cocoon as a 
fully developed beetle—the adult alfalfa- 
weevil, There is but one brood each year. 


Established in Europe 


The, alfalfa-weevil is found in Europe, ° 


Western Asia and Northern Africa, but is 
never destructive there, probably being 
held in check by its natural enemies. ‘The 
pest was first reported in this country in 
1904 near Salt Lake City, Utah. Nobody 
knows how. it was introduced. Neither 
is it known how long it had been in Utah 
before its discovery in 1904 by entomol- 
ogists. It may have been there for a good 
many years. before it ‘became so destruc- 
tive as to cause alarm. Since 1904 it has 
spread over practically all of Utah, parts 
of Western Colorado, Southwestern Wy- 
oming, Southern Idaho, Eastern Oregon, 
parts of Nevada, and Eastern California. 

The adult alfalfa-weevil makes two 
flights a year. The spring flight occurs 





baled alfalfa hay from a weevil-infested 
district. i 


Damage to First Crop 


When the yellow worms hatch out in 
spring, they begin at once to eat the 
leaves of the alfalfa plant. The plants 
outgrow the injury until shortly before 
cutting time, when the young larvae 
become so numerous that they completely 
destroy the growing tips and thus stop 
the growth of the plant. The first crop of 
alfalfa is seriously injured and frequently 
destroyed. The worms also attack the 
young shoots of the second crop and fre- 
quently delay it several weeks. A field of 
alfalfa attacked by the weevil looks as if 
it had been swept by fire. There are 
several copper smelters near Salt’ Lake 
City, where the weevil first appeared, and 
they received the blame for the injury, 
which the farmers believed to be due to 
burning by the sulphur fumes coming from 
the smelter. It is more than likely that 
these smelters paid farmers considerable 
da which were really caused by the 
weevil and not by the smelter fumes at all. 

Parasitic enemies, which hold the alfalfa- 
weevil in check in (Continued on page 74 
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ASKS NO FAVORS 
FEARS NO ROAD 


Toe, BE 
The ease with which Oldsmobile 
Six absorbs road punishment is 
directly traceable to the exacting 
standards and precision of Olds- 
mobile manufacture. Soundly, de- 
signed, accurately constructed, 
superbly capable of meeting every 
driving condition, here is a car, high 
4 in quality,low in price. Big, beauti- 
j ful, staunch — powered by a motor 
| of extraordinary performance capa- 
city—it asks no favors and fears 
no road! 























We have secured a supply of Francis Birtels’ interesting book 
, “Conquering the Australian Bush.” If you would like a com- 
plimentary copy address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 
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An every-night 


adventure of Burgess 


Radio Batteries 


Cy of the reasons why 
you should always buy 
Burgess Radio Batteries is 
that the batteries used by air- 
mail pilots — battleships —ex- 
plorers—and the majority of 
recognized radio engineers— 
are evolved in the Burgess 
Laboratories and manufac- 
tured in the Burgess factory. 


These batteries are identi- 
cal with the batteries sold 
by your dealer and thousands 
of other good dealers every- 


where. 


Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 
Generat Sares Orrice: Cxicaco 
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How To Patch Pia crete | 


By J. S. McClure 








AVEN’T you heard it said, time 
and again, that. concrete walks, 
steps, walls, etc., can not be patched 
satisfactorily and that it is impossible to 
bond new and old concrete? Even old- 
timers stick to this idea and will not at- 
tempt a patching job. ’ 

A great many patching jobs are failures, 
of course, but that is because concrete 
becomes brittle and crumbly when al- 
lowed to cure or dry out too fast; it is not 
that patching is impossible. 

Take a place to be patched as shown in 
Fig. 1, for instance. The 
walk, especially in the sum- 
mer months, is very hot and 
dry and eager to absorb 
moisture. When this hole is $2 


Place fo oe Patched 
— 






Now mix up enough concrete to fill the 
hole. Have it as near the same proportion 
as the old as is possible to estimate. Or, 
use one part cement, two parts clean sand 
and three parts gravel or pebbles (the 
pebbles not to exceed onbhalt inch in 
diameter). Use only enough water in 
mixing to produce a plastic mixture and 
tamp thoroughly, smoothing with a 
wooden float, and finally with a steel 
trowel if the old surface is smooth. 

. Protect from the sun until firm, then 
cover with burlap sacks, sawdust or dirt 
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filled with concrete, the old 
surface absorbs the moisture 
from the new concrete at 
once, thus drying out or 
curing the patch too fast. 


Fig. 1 


Vertical 
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around the edges of the 
patch. 

The first thing to do in 
starting a patching job is to 
take a cold-chisel and cut out the hole 
until you get down to solid concrete. It 
does not matter what shape the hole is, 
whether round, rectangular or -square, 
although corners should be avoided if 
possible. Chisel the edges down smooth 
at right angles to the surface as shown in 
Fig. 2. The balance can be tapered off 
to a depth of two or three inches, accord- 
ing to the depth of the old concrete. 

Next fill the hole with water and wet 
down as large an area around the hole as 
possible. Cover this with burlap sacks, 
sawdust or dirt to a depth of two or three 
inches and keep wet for three or four days. 
Then uncover and thoroughly wash out 
the hole, taking up any surplus water 
with rags. Do not leave any water in the 
hole when the fresh concrete is placed. 


Fig. 2 


Place fo be Patched 
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At Right Prgles 


Fig. 2 





as before and keep the spot moist for at 
least a week, then allow the concrete to 
dry out slowly. 

Remember, thoroughly saturate the old 
concrete with water in advance, and 
chisel out so you have the walls of the 
hole at right angles to the surface. Do 
the chiseling before soaking the concrete. 


A Good Way To Level Table 


E had a bench in the shop which 

would not keep all four legs on the 
floor. Daily a block would be placed 
under one leg to stop the rocking, when 
filing or sawing, only to have this block 
knocked out at clean-up time. The car- 
penter who was attending to a broken 
window-sash was asked to put the bench 
down square. ; 

We watched to see how the carpenter 
would do the job. He simply picked up a 
piece of smooth plank, cut it into four 
short pie¢es with his saw, and put three 
pieces under the bench legs. The fourth 
was used as a marker for evening up the 
legs. The surprising thing was that 
only one leg was sawed and the bench set 
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as square and solid as could possibly be 
desired. G. A. Luers. 
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A magnetic retriever: Did you ever, in 
overhauling the car, drop a nut or cotter- 
pin into the crank-case? If so, you prob- 
ably wished for an easy way to get it out. 
Well, here it is: John Anderson of 
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SHAY wire hardle 
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Nebraska told me about it yesterday. He 
ser: ar off the wax from an old spark- 
coil and with large, stiff copper wire, con- 
nected the coil with a six-volt battery. 
The coil is of small diameter and easily 
thrust into inaccessible places, using the 
double wires as a handle. When the cojl 
gets within an inch or so of the cotter-pin, 
the.pin jumps to the end of the wire core 
where it still when drawn out. 
The circuit should broken as soon as 
possible. — D. V.H. 
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r Prompt Delivery—Ser- 
viceable Merchandise 


*‘I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for the prompt service I 
always receive in delivery. This 
makes the fourth tire I have 
ordered from the Ward Co. and 
am greatly satisfied. I know by 
my own experience that the 
Riverside Tire can easily double 
its mileage guarantee and is ser- 
viceable on every kind of road.” 


David De Smith, ° 
- Newark, N. 














Saved Money at Ward’s 
for 35 years 

“T must write and tell you 
how pleased we are with your 
good quality and low prices. 
We have been buying from 
Ward’s for 35 years. My mar- 
ried daughters are also custom- 
ers of Ward’s. Once a customer 
always a customer. With the 
quick service and savings from 
10 to 40%, Ward’s is the place 


to buy.” Mrs. Florence Wright, 
Jetmore, Kansas 








Satisfied Customer for 
53 years 

“I am seventy-eight years 
old and have sent our orders 
to Montgomery Ward & Co. 
since you started your Grange 
Store in Chicago, 1873. For 
years you have saved me 
money and filled my orders 
perfectly. Thank you so much; 
I am sending you another or- 
der.” Mrs. Susie E. Hamersby, 


Box 4, 
New Pine Creek, Oregon 









































; You,too, Can Save on 
Everything You Buy 
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Each year Montgomery Ward & Co. saves 
Millions of Dollars for the American people! 


This big saving is possible because you and 
our eight million other customers together 
give us a buying power so vast, so tre- 
mendous!—that we are always able to se- 
cure for you lower-than-market prices. 


Consider stoves, for example. Our customers al- 
ways bought a great many stoves from us. But in 
the last four years our low prices have actually 
doubled the number of our customers! So that 
today we are able to contract for al/ the stoves a 
factory can make. Your average saving on a Ward 
stove is now at least $15. 


Automobile tires, furniture, shoes, everything for 
the Home, for the Farm, for the Family, is bought 
in the same large quantities at equally low prices, 
bringing you savings equally large. 


And low'\prices at Ward’s are made without sacri- 
ficing quality. We never cut the quality of a tire, 
a shoe, or a rug, to make the price seem lower. 
Ward Quality always is maintained. Ward’s 54 
year old guarantee is back of every article we sell: 
“Your money back if you want it.” 


Use Your Catalogue Regularly 


So use your Catalogue—regularly. Take advantage 
of this opportunity for true cooperative buying. 
Share the saving made possible by $60,000,000 in 
cash used to secure low prices for you. There is for 
you, too, a saving of $50 if you use your Cata- 
logue—and send all your orders to Ward’s. 


vy Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore.’ Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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TRIMO 


Get Ready For 
Spring—Buy NOW 


You ought to 
buy several sizes 
of TRIMO 
Pipe Wrenches 
and have them 
on hand to take 
care of any 
repairs or emer- 
gencies when 
you get into the 
busy cultivating 
season just 
ahead. Note 
these features— 
many of them 
exclusively 
TRIMO’S:— 

Jaws and 
handle are 
drop-forged. 
Unbreakable 
pressed steel 
frame. Grips 
powerfully but 
releases readily. 





Nut guards 
prevent loss of adjustment 
when working in close quarters. 
Insert jaw in handle and all 


parts interchangeable. Made 
with steel and wood handles. 


TRIMO 
Monkey Wrench 


A great farm tool. 
This all-steel mon- 
key wrench is all 
drop-forged. It is 
simple, has only 
three parts, is 
practically inde- 
structible, and the 
strongest by ac- 
tual test. Seven 
standard sizes, 6 
to 21 inches. 


Insist on these two TRIMO 
TOOLS—accept no other. . At 
all hardware and general stores. 





TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
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Landers and His Farm Bands 


ONEY spent on the By a Lyons 
young folks of a 
community, in a project which 


succeeds, is one of the best investments in 
the world. And one of the best of these 
investments is money spent on community 
music. At any rate, that is the way Major 
George W. Landers, Clarinda, Iowa, 


thinks, and is the very thing that led the. 


major to take up the hobby of farm-com- 
munity bands. 

Several summers ago a large number of 
lads in Nodaway and Douglas townships, 
inspired by hearing the Clarinda band 
concert one evening, approached the 
major and asked him ‘ 
to organize a farm 
band. The major 
was prone to laugh 
at them at first, for 
he realized the vicis- 
situdes that accom- 
pany the organiza- 
tion of a band. How- 
ever, he saw that 
they were serious, so 
they seta date to 
meet at their little 
country schoolhouse. 

Major Landers 
was confident that 
he would be the only 
one present at this 
meeting, but he was 
badly mistaken, for 
when he arrived at 
the school he found 
a packed house of 
youths eager to take 
up music, seriously. 

The first thing he 
did was to explain to 
them the money that 
would. be required to carry on such a huge 
project, buy instruments, ete. The sum 
of $1,500 was mentioned as a probable 
figure and he was still to receive another 
surprise, for the boys immediately pro- 
duced their check-books. 


AT was eight years ago, and now 
the various farm bands that have 
arisen about Clarinda are a credit to their 
wonderful leader, Major Landers. The 
Page County Band, one of the largest of 
his farm bands, now plays at picnics, state 
fairs and other important public functions 
in their midst. The boys do not care so 
much for the publicity they get out of 
this, but they all realize that it brings the 
folks together, using all local talent in- 
stead of bringing foreign talent in. 

Major Landers says: “Boys and girls 
start to think along the right lines when 
they take up music. No one can study 
music intelligently who does not think, 
and thinking leads a person into’ methodi- 
cal and systematical habits.”” The major’s 
love of bands, and especially those com- 
posed entirely of dirt farmers, is con- 
tagious and one could scarce talk with 
the major on this subject one hour without 
becoming a convert to the idea. His 
enthusiasm is remarkable and it is due 
to this that his native state, lowa, adopted 
the Band Law. Over the whole country 


s. 





Major Geo. W. Landers of Clarinda, 


lowa 


Major Landers is known by 
many people as the “Father 
of the Iowa State Band Law.” 

The Iowa Band Law asks each citizen 
to pay a tax of two mills on each dollar to 
support a community band. Each town 
of not over 40,000 citizens, by this law, 
has the right to levy the tax or not, as it 
pleases. Nearly 100 towns in Iowa are 
now supporting farmer bands, which is a 
commendable record. 

A friend of Major Landers wrote a 
peppy military march which is called 
“The Iowa Band Law March” and is 
dedicated to the*major himself. At the 
lowa State Fair this 
past year, a band 
tournament was a 
leading feature, and 
at the close of it the 
major had the su- 
preme honor of lead- 
ing the enmagsed con- 
testing bands in a 
grand -parade while 
they played and he 
directed this stirring 
march. This one 
event was witnessed 
by 30,000 people. 


HE town of Clar- 

inda, Iowa, has a 
$40,000 combined ar- 
mory, band-room and 
opera-house. And do 
they have to go 
away from home to 
get the talent for the 
splendid entertain- 
ments? No—the an- 
nual Chautauquas 
which they stage are 
testimony to that fact. Instead of sub- 
scribing to a course of circulating enter- 
tainers, Clarinda’s talent is’ called upon 
and given a chance to perform. They also 
go to the surrounding towns with their 
talent to help out with various affairs. 

Clarinda’s community club and Major 
Landers are the two principal factors for 
this wonderful spirit which exists, both of 
which have pushed the farm bands into 
prominence. Major Landers’ bands take 
turns at broadcasting from station KSO, 
at Clarinda. 

cq @ an 

Iacope cabbage is a new variety, resistant 
to the yellows disease. It was developed 
at the Iowa Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa. If you have trouble with yellows, 
try this new variety. 
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Synthetic manure is O. K. for mushroom 
growers, Mr. Lawrence advises the Editor. 
Several growers in Chester county, Pa., are 
preparing to try it out. The straw is 
yoepes with reagent in the usual way, 
and when the temperature in the interior 
of the stack is about 120° F., the more 
rotted internal portion is taken out and 
tramped down into layers of such thick- 
hess as is required; after that, the pro- 
cedure is the same as though horse manure 
were used. ' 
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New-Day Jewett 
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—Six smooth L-head cylinders deliver an abundance oflively 
power, with economy some 20% greater than even for- 
mer Jewetts. A heavy, drop-forged crankshaft,dynamically 
balanced and mounted on four bearings, i insures an almost 
unbelievable smoothness and quietness at all speeds. 


2 —Lubrication—that all important factor—is cared for by a 

full pressure-feed system that forces oil everywhere, even 

to the timing chain and camshaft units, at the rate of a 
gallon in less than a minute at a low engine speed. 


3 —Jewett’s capable manifold has 4 ports (others have only 
2) insuring quick, uniform and complete distribution of 
gas to all cylinders. 


4 water jacket extends all the way to the bottom 
a e cylinders—providing uniform and perfect cooling 
always. Jewett’s valves are set at an angle—instead of 
lel with cylinders—insuring quicker, surer action, 

and greater cooling space rato cylinders and parts. 


—A newer, more efficient and wholly silent chain (the best 
obtainable) drives the cam and timing shafts. 


—and the water pump (6) is integral with the fan; Jewett’s 
flywheel (7) is completely enclosed; the cylinder head (8) is 
tapered of being flat; a heavy water jacket cover 
moe theres eb iene dly “as better castings with no fins 
between cylin the distributor is mounted fabricated 


earned and timed by spiral gears 
haage tye seep necglnt by sola 
exclusive refinements. 


The New-D 





peine 


UCH of that totally new performance 
that has amazed and thrilled the thou- 
sands who have driven the New-Day car 
is due to that on/y New-Day Jewett engine. 


Almost human in its responsiveness to the 
driver’s every wish, this truly New-Day 
engine provides a quickness of acceleration, 
an abundance of lively and obedient power, 
and smoothness and quietness of operation 
that can only be understood and appre- 
ciated by actual experience. 


Study the design of this New-Day engine— 
you thousands of motor-wise men who de- 
light in mechanical perfection. But you 
who are interested more in the things an 
engine will do than in how it does them— 
just take the wheel of this New-Day Jewett 
and drive it as far or as long as you like. 


Drive it in competition with any car you 
care to—ask of it any of the features of per- 
formance you have always wanted but never 
had—and you will find—as thousands upon 
thousands have already found—a truly 
*‘New-Day’’ performance, a performance 
more nimble, more brilliant, and more satis- 
fying than you have ever found before in 
any other car. 
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You need have 
no regrets 


RECIOUS memories of happy times 
need not be overshadowed. 
Through all the years to come you will 
recall the passing of your loved ones, 
the great sorrow, your irreparable loss— 
and how you cared for those pitiful forms 
that were all you had left. Any remem- 
brance of neglect will cling to you to 
sadden your heart and fill your mind 
with regret. 
Why not be sure you provide positive 


and permanent protection by using the 


Clark Grave Vault? 
Water cannot enter this vault—it is 
designed according, to an immutable law 
of Nature, the air seal, as illustrated by 
the “diving bell.’’ It is not porous, be- 
cause it is made of metal. It is rust- 
resisting because Keystone Copper Steel 
is the material used. Never has a Clark 
Grave Vault failed to protect. 
Now even greater assurance of per- 
manence may be had in the Clark Grave 
Vault plated with pure cadmium by the 
Udylite Process which affords a measure 
of protection against rust heretofore 
unknown. 
Conscientious Funeral Directors recom- 
mend and supply the Clark Grave Vault 
together with our guarantee. It may be 
had with double Udylite plating in silver- 
tone finish; with single Udylite plating 
in copper enamel finish; or without Udy- 
lite plating in white or grey enamel finish. 
Less than Clark complete protection is 
no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warchouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CLARK 






GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless nd see this 
mark! vault is not a Clark. 
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Year-Round Roadside Market 


ROM apples and cider 
on autumn Sundays to 
a dozen or more farm products sold 
every day in the year—that, briefly, is the 
development of a three-year-old roadside 
market on a main highway in Harford 
county, Md. This outlet for the products 
of two farms began with nothing more 
pretentious than a light motor-truck 
backed up to the edge of the road, but 
since the fall of 1921 there has grown up 
on the site a commodious market-house 
and lunch-room with a jlarge porch for 
the display of fruits, and the annual 
sales are now expressed in five figures. 
Two brothers owned farms on opposite 
sides of the busy highway which connects 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, the pictur- 
esque Conowingo Road. One of these, 
Woodside, is owned by Dr. Herbert 
Hoopes; the other, Waverly, is owned by 
Wilmer P. Hoopes. Woodside contains 
about 135 acres and Waverly includes an 
even 100. Each farm has a herd of about 
40 dair¥-cattle, and in addition to apples, 
which are an important crop, they produce 
peaches, plums, grapes, cherries, black- 
berries, raspberries, strawberries and 
cantaloupes. There are now 25 acres of 
bearing orchard. 


Ezx-Salesman for Manager 


In 1918 the brothers hired a man to look 
after their orchards. The man had had 
some experience in this kind of work, but 
for many years he had been a salesman. 
The desire to find a more direct and 
profitable market for the products of the 
two farms kept gnawing at the new 
manager, and finally he loaded the truck 
with apples and sweet cider and backed 
it up to the road. There were no signs to 
attract the attention of the motorists. 
The first day he sold less than $15 worth 
of stuff, but a few weeks later he had 
worked up enough patronage to swell the 
sales to $100 in a day. The increase in 
sales was helped by signs which were soon 
put up beside the truck and at the roadside 
a short distance on each side. 

In 1922 the owners, pleased with the 
prospects for a direct-to-consumer outlet 
for-many of their products, built a sub- 
stantial market-building with a concrete 
floor and a large, inviting porch on which 
to display the many things they planned 
to sell. While the building was in progress 
they displayed their goods on trestles 

laced near the pike. As soon as the 

awe was finished the sales took a notice- 
able jump and they have been growing 
ever since. In 1923 they reached the 
$10,000 mark. : 

“The roadside market,’’ the manager 
told me, “has certain inherent limitations. 
It is possible to sell many things, but the 


By C. E. Gapen 









bulk of the product handled 
must consist of fruits which 
can be eaten out of hand. We have 
regular customers in the nearby towns 
and many of them in large cities from 
50 to 100 miles away, but we sell large 
quantities to tourists from every state. 
Vegetables do not go very well. 


On “Soaking” the Tourisis 


“T have talked with persons, supposed to 
be loaded with good business sense, who 
advised us that the tourist is our meat; 
that he will never be back this way again 
and therefore should be soaked for all he 
will pay. We have never done that, and 
the results have shown that it pays to 
treat all customers alike and to give them 
their money’s worth. It has ‘been our 
policy to charge a price somewhere be- 
tween the wholesale and retail prices for 
products of the same grade. As a result 
everybody is pleased. The buyer gets a 
fresh product and it costs him less than he 
motion pay at a city market. That the 
tourist appreciates such treatment has 
been shown many a time by persons who 
have been directed this way by friends who 
had passed along this road the previous 
month or year. 

“We have a great many regular cus- 
tomers now, a large number of them in 
the neighborhood, but, some in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, and even in New York. 
The driver of a heavy truck running be- 
tween New York and Baltimore stops on 
every trip and takes along fruit for several 
families. Nowadays there are many 
traveling salesmen who make their rounds 
in automobiles and not a few of them 
manage to stop here shortly before they 
expect to reach home. 


Milk and Ice-Cream 


“The demands of customers stimulated us 
to increase rapidly our variety of products. 
They asked for cold milk, and soon we 
were selling a large quantity from the two 
herds. Then we began making ice-cream, 
and last season we sold 454 gallons. The 
business is keeping up to about the same 
level this summer in spite of the wet and 
cool weather. 

“In the summer we can not sell all our 
fresh fruits, but we do not take them to 
town to sell at a low price on the open 
market. The surplus is canned, and in the 
winter we make it into pies which are sold 
along with other pastry and the ice-cream 
and milk to hungry travelers. We also 
sell quantities of canned fruits and jellies.” 

The manager of this stand estimated 
that more than 3,000 cars pass this 
market every day. Figuring on 15 hours, 
when most of them pass, that is about 
three a minute: 
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“What I like best about the men who 
make up the Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany is the sane way in which they 
look at their own job—not the largest 


Your dining-room set done 


You can have practically a 
new dining-room set, in a 
short time and with little 
trouble, by using Murphy 
Brushing Lacquer. Color is 
the newest fashion in furni- 
ture, but until now there has 
been no way to have such 
attractive color, without the 
annoyance of waiting for it to 
dry. You can eat dinner off 
your old furniture, lacquer it 
in the afternoon (we show 
you how to choose the best 
color) and use it for supper. 
In its new color it will seem 
like new furniture, and the 
regular round will not be 
interrupted for a single meal. 


Dries ready to use in less 
than an hour 


Murphy Brushing’ Lacquer 


dries to the touch in five 
minutes. You can use the 
thing lacquered in half an 
hour. It is easily put on. 
Little preparation of the sur- 
face is required. A wide range 
of colors is afforded (and the 
Murphy Color Finder shows 
how to select good color 
schemes for any room). 
Every old, worn piece of fur- 
niture can be made to do its 
part, and add to the artistic 
appearance of your home. 
This new Lacquer takes the 
drudgery out of decorating. 


What Murphy Brushing 
Lacquer is 

It is a lacquer—not a paint 

or stain or enamel. It flows 

on—anyone can apply it. It 
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varnish makers in the world, not 
the only makers of good varnish, but 
merely the determination that all 
the varnish they make shall be good.” 





















forms a fine, even coat, de- 
lightful to touch or look at. 
It gives a semi-gloss. If a 
higher gloss is desired, use two 
coats. Thecolors are the 
ones you want. If they are 
not in the cans, the book tells 
how to mix them. A whole 
rainbow to choose from, 
and easy-to-follow in- 
structions. 


Get the Color Book first 


The first thing is to decide 
on the color. There is a way 
to do this so as to get the 
right color, the color that 
goes best with the room where 
the furniture is to stand, that 
harmonizes. That way is the 


hy 





over between dinner and supper 






Murphy Color Finder. Get 
this book first, at your paint or 
hardware store, or write to us. 
It is free in either case. This 
book has a color chart, show- 
ing all the colors of Murphy 
Brushing Lacquer, which 
selects the right color for any 
particular room. “Having 
selected your color, go to the 
store (where you got the 
color book), and ask for 
Mutphy Brushing Lacquer 
of the color or colors you want. 
Professional painters should 
know about Murphy Brush- 
ing Lacquer. It will bring 
them many a quick, profit- 
able job. Write us for full 
information. 


BRUSHING Lacquer 


| MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY - NEWARK - CHICAGO 
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You pay once only for any 
Concrete Farm Improvement 
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Manure, Money= 


and Concrete 





Every time you pitch 
manure outintothe 
open barnyard, you 
throw away money. 
Your yearly losses 
amount to at least $35 
percow. That’snosmall 
sum when you come 
to figure it up. 

You can save this 
money year after year 
by building a Concrete 
Manure Pit. The Con- 
crete Pit does not allow 
any of the valuable fer- 
tilizing elements to es- 
cape. And remember 
that two-fifths of the 
nitrogen in the manure 
is in the liquid. 

A Concrete Manure Pit 
quickly pays for itself in the 
money it saves. Andit keepson 
earning dividends indefinitely. 

*es &£ & 

You can easily build a ma- 
nure pit or other concrete im- 
provements on your farm by 
following a few simple direc- 
tions. Send today for our two 
booklets, “Concrete on the 
Dairy Farm” and “Plans for 
Concrete Farm Buildings.” 
They are free. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 

A National Organization 

to m-ed and Extend 
the Uses of Concrete 

OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 

















The New Cropometer 


By Edwy B. Reid 








WANTED: A man who can keep a 
flivver in the middle of the road and at 
the same time punch buttons on a 
“frontage meter’ [the Editors like the 
word “‘cropometer’’ much better] when- 
ever the car passes a new field crop. 
Only other qualifications are a slight 
knowledge of mathematics, a pair of 
pants with a sole-leather seat and a 
physique which can withstand the sway 
of a car from eight to ten hours at a 
stretch without becoming seasick— 
Apply Crop Reporting Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


N advertisement of this kind may be 
a common sight within the next 
few years, for the Department of 


Agriculture is now perfecting a mechanical 
device which looks like a hybrid between 


frontage sowed to various crops, we have 
an indication which is valuable in the 
crop-reporting business. We. are losing 
no bets when it comes to using every 
method that is feasible and practical in 
arriving at the final estimates issued by 
the Government. 

“T ran for thousands of miles. through 
the South in company with agricultural 
statisticians and [I find that this crop 
meter is likely to be practical for many 
things in addition to recording the acreage 
of our major crops. As the meter is now 
arranged it has twelve buttons which will 
record the frontage of as many crops, in- 
cluding wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, 
tobacco, hay, potatoes, pasture, idle land 
and woodland. Of course, any crops can 

















Operating the new cropometer 


a speedometer and an adding-machine. It 
is placed on the dash-board and as the 
car starts to pass a field of oats, a button 
is pressed which records the number of 
feet of oats fronting the road. When the 
car comes to the end of the oats frontage 
and starts in on corn or some other crop 
a corresponding button is pressed and the 
meter registers the number of feet of this 
field which borders the road. 


ILLIAM F. CALLANDER, Chief of 
the United States Crop Reporting 
Service, recently rode with the state crop- 
reporter of Georgia, J. R. Pettet, from At- 
lanta, Ga., to Washington, D. C., approxi- 


be substituted for those which I have 
mentioned; for instance, we might wish to 
know the amount of idle land which is 
fallow, the percentage of new or old or- 
chards, hay by varieties, timber land by 
classes, or we might wish to show the 
amount of acreage abandoned after the 
crop had been planted.” 

The idea of the crop or frontage meter 
first came to D. A. McCandliss, the agri- 
cultural statistician of Mississippi. It 
was finally perfeeted by one of the 
technologists of the Washington office. 
The Department of Agriculture insists 
that the practical application ef this 
method of checking crops be demon- 


to the finished product. 

EDWARDS “REO” METAL SHINGLES 
look good, outlast three ordinary 
or repairs. Guaranteed , rust-proof, light- 
ning-proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V-Crimp, 
Corrugated, Standing Painted or Galvanized 








mately 800 miles, in about three days. strated under field conditions and over a, 
“We measured the field crops all of the considerable period of time before it is put 
way along the road and I found, much to ito wide use. In certain parts of the 


Seam, 
Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, Ready-Made 
Farm eenenee etc. 
UR FACTORY PRICES 
' i of e 












my pleasure, that the frontage meter 
worked perfectly,” said Mr. Callander. 
“T believe that it will be of considerable 
importance in the future in giving us a 
check on the change in area devoted to 
crops, also ‘in the extent of crop damage. 

machine, of course, is only an in- 
dicator and does not actually record the 
acreage which it passes. However, we 
have found the size of fields in most parts 
of the country at least vary but slightly 
from year to year, so when we run an auto- 
mobile equipped with a crop meter over a 
given road year after year and measure the 


country where the fields are small the 
driver is very much occupied in keeping 
in the middle of the road and punching 
the buttons as he rolls past the crops at a 
speed of 20 or 30 miles an hour. 


aq @ 


Creosote in chimney: To prevent trouble 
from this source, cut a hole in/the stove- 
pipe an inch or two in diameter and have 
it fixed so that it can be ‘closed when 
desired. Leave the hole open once in a 
while and it will be O. K. We fixed two 
chimneys in this manner. Harry Johnson. 
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SUPERTWIST was conceived 
and perfected by Goodyear, and 
és used only in Goodyear Tires 
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es, history repeats itself 


eAnd SuPERTWIST adds a new chapter 


The history of tire-making in America is 
starred with examples of Goodyear con- 
tribution to the public interest. 


Those who remember the early fabric tire 
days will remember, too, that it was Good- 
year that developed the straight-side tire. 


Years later, when the cord tire was yet 
an experiment, it was Goodyear that per- 
fected the structural principle which gave 
it supremacy. 


Now, with the balloon tire sweeping into 
general favor, history repeats itself as 
Goodyear once more responds. 


This time, a new chapter is written in 
tire usefulness and stamita by the new 
Goodyear cord fabric, SupERTwist. 


Designed to solve the 1 aba needs of the 
low-pressure flexible-sidewall tire, SupErR- 
twist does this in remarkable degree. 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 


Its superiority lies in its greater elasticity; 
it far outstretches the breaking point of 
staridard cord fabric. 


When the Goodyear Tire made of it strikes 
a stone, the Supertwist cords give to rather 
than resist the blow, yielding and recov- 
ering, like rubber bands. 

Supertwist is enabling Goodyear balloon 
tires to pile up superb records in econom- 


ical and trouble-free mileage. 


Being extra-elastic and extra-durable, it 
provides Goodyear balloons maximum 
protection against carcass rupture and 
similar damage. 

It is today an increasingly: important 
reason why ‘‘more people ride on Good- 
year Tires than on any other kind.”’ 

All Goodyear Cord Tires, and Goodyears 
only, are now made with SupertTwist — 
yet Goodyears cost you no more. 
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Puts Fine 
Automatic 


Pay $50.00 down and the balance in easy month- 
ly payments—you buy it while you use it. 


This is your opportunity to add all the benefits 
of automatic fresh water supply to your farm 
home—without the big first-cost of most systems. 
Fresh water at constant pressure—as dependable 
as your well itself—is supplied at next-to-no cost 
by this big, sturd tem that is easily installed 
and NEEDS LESS ATTENTION THAN A 
WINDMILL ! 


Built by a House of Reputation 

Back of this system is a factory of standing and 
14 years’ experience—having built and sold more 
than 300,000 pumps. 
Guaranteed for five years. The sturdiest and 
smoothest-running money and experience can 
build. Entirely automatic—starts and stops itself. 
Puraps direct from well. Has ample reserve 
power for all house and outdoor faucets. Non- 
freeze attachment optional. 

Models for deep or shallow wells, and for oper- 
ation on light-plant, 
power-line current, or 
asoline engine. Can 
- ught direct or 
through local dealer. 
Act at once—this 
$50-down proposition 
is for a limited time 
only. 


MiHwaukee 
TANK WORKS 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Builders of Pumps, 





This sturdy system 
Tanks and Systems never gets out of 
for 14 Yeare. order. 


cum eeeees (Mail This: Coupon) cae se meee 


Milwaukee Tank Works 


Interested in your Fresh Water System for a well 
with water level... .feet below surface. Must 
supply... .faucets. Will operate by electric - 
er ( ) Prefer gasoline engine-driven ( ). Bend 
full particulars. 












J 
The white patch | 
that never fails. 


Sticks instantly without fire. 
Becomes self-vulcanized 
(fused) by tire heat from 
driving. BEST FOR BAL- 
LOON TUBES, truck and 
all tubes, because e-lastic. 
Stretches with tire, can't 
tear out. 50e—Worth it. 


Las-Stik Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
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trified farms was passed when 

“General Order No. 27’ of the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission 
went into effect on March 1. At the 
moment, Pennsylvania is in the lead in 
the great campaign to make rural exten- 
sion possible and practical. 

It is perhaps not necessary to review 
the subject of electricity on farms, and the 
painfully slow steps by which power 
companies and farmers alike have come 
to see that this far-reaching improvement 
must be developed 


A MILESTONE on the road to elec- 


for discussion in many parts of the coun- 
try, is already a reality in Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 


_ mission is known as a “‘political’’ body, 


but farmers have only praise for the way 
in which the commission handled this 
proceeding. Extended hearings were held 
over a period of a year, and the power 
companies and farm organizations alike 
were given full opportunity to present 
their views. 

Under the provisions of “Order Nod. 
27,”’ rural extensions must be made at 
the expense of the 





to the limit of pos- 
sibilities. 

So far, the great 
gap between the 
corporations which 
furnish the current 
and the farmer has 
been thatthe farm- 
er was unwilling to 
buy the electricity 
because the price 
charged was too 
high; and the power 
companies were un-” 
willing to extend 
service to the farm- 
er because there 
were not enough 
customers per mile, 
nor enough con- 
sumption per farm, 
to make it pay, 
without charging 
the excessive price. 

“We must work 
with the farmer to 
break the vicious 
circle now existing,” 
said Samuel Fer- 
guson, recently; 


its business. 





The significant thing in the new Penn- 
sylvania ‘‘Order 27” is not so much 
the rules provided for the extension of 
rural electric-power lines, as in the 
acceptance of the principle that the 
power company has a responsibility to 
the farms in its territory, which will 
be enforced by the State. The 
company can not pick and choose, can 
not “‘pick the fat and leave the lean, 
but within reasonable limits must 
serve all of its territory. . 
The power company, says the Penn- 
sylvania commission in effect, is en- 
titled to a reasonable profit on its busi- 
ness as a whole, but not necessarily to a 
profit on each separate unit or class of 


The power companies have at times 
sold their power at cost.or at a loss, 
making up this loss of profits by extra 
revenue from other classes of customers. 
Under such conditions, they can not 
reasonably object if public service com- 
missions apply a similar’ principle to 
the development of the rural market, 
with its enormous social importance, 


power company in- 
to all territory in 
which are located 
not less than three 
pledged consumers 
per mile, and in 
which the corpora- 
tion holds a char- 
ter. . But this pro- 
vision is. limited to 
998 lines which carry 
15,000 volts or less. 
If the line carries 
between 15,000 and 
33,000 volts, the 
prospective con- 
sumers along the 
line will be re- 
quired to give reas- 
onable assurance to 
the power company 
or the Public Ser- 
vice Commission of 
a peak load reach- 
ing 100 kilowatt- 
hours during the 
first year. 

Where there are 
léss than three con- 
sumers to the mile 








“namely, that rur 

uses are so small that prices must be high 
to cover costs; and conversely, because of 
the fact that prices are high, rural uses 
are confined to the minimum absolutely 
necessary.”” 

The effect of this deadlock appears 
when we realize that only 5 per cent of 
Pennsylvania farmers receive central- 
station electric service. Percentages in 
other states (except on the Pacific Coast) 
are similar. At the same time, the elec- 
tric utility corporations are universally 
prosperous. 

By contrast, many of the Northwestern 
European countries, with no greater re- 
sources in water-power and coal, have 
electric distribution through large sections 
of rural territory. In parts of Switzer- 
land, Germany, Denmark and other 
countries, rural electrification is far ahead 
of railroads, and many farmers there who 
have never traveled on a train are able 
to read meters and turn switches. 


Electric Problems in Pennsylvania 


@rganized farmers in Pennsylvania have 
for years been trying to bring about a 
situation whereby farmers living alon 
high-tension lines could obtain light an 
power at a rate which compared favorably 
with that charged city consumers. 
Pennsylvania is a power-producing and 
wer-using state, and many legal clashes 
ve occurred ing the right-of-way, 
as in other states where electric com- 
panies operate largely through rural 
territory. ‘“Super-power,” still a matter 


the cost is divided 
between the company and the consumer, 
the company paying $300 per customer. 
The number of consumers is not to be 
averaged over an entire distribution line, 
but each mile is considered separately. 


Rates To Fit Conditions 


No rates are prescribed, since the varying 
conditions of the different companies 
would make it unfair to enforce the same 
rate for all. The power-producing com- 
pany must establish on or before April 1 
a schedule of rates for the sale of current 
to consumers and to distributing com- 
panies. This schedule must thereafter be 
maintained under the laws of the state. 

A rural distributing association is de- 
fined as “‘an association or other organized 
body of persons for the purchase of cur- 
rent and the supply of the same without 

rofit exclusively to its members or stock- 
at wha being rural consumers.” 

The Superior Court still may be called 
upon to decide on the validity of the com- 
mission’s order, but the chances are that 
no important changes will have to be 
made. The provisions of the order were 
carefully drawn; the utility companies 
are fairly well satisfied with its terms. 

The new terms laid down by ‘the com- 
mission will, over a period of years, greatly 
increase the sale of current. The rural 
lines will, for the time being, probably be 
run at cost, But eventually there will be 
as much profit, perhaps more, in serving 
the farm home-factory as there is in 
serving the city consumer. 
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Super-efficiency that challenges all cars! 


SEDAN 


191495 |. 


TOURING $1295 


FOB FACTORY 


WE RPESEQVE THE BIGHT TO CHANGE PRICES 
AND SPECIFICATIONS wiTmOUT NOTICE 
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The liveliest and most astonishing 
car ever offered in America... 
A car of unparalleled efficiency, 
powered with the patented Knight 
sleeve-valve engine, outperform- 
ing anything that ever was built 
of its size, or type, or class... 
No new creation ever presented 
to the motoring public of this 
country has so quickly and com- 
pletely captured the national im- 
agination as this new “70” Willys- 
Knight Six! 

Amazing Results through 
Amazing power development 


The internationally-famous 
Knight sleeve-valve engine needs 
no public endorsement. The un- 
equaled series of world’s records 
it holds for highest sustained 
speed, continued operation at full 
load, greatest power development 
and hill-climbing in high gear are 
the four-basic tests by which effi- 
ciency in a motor-car engine is 
universally measured . . . 

In the Knight type sleeve-valve 
engine of the new “70” Willys- 
Knight Six, the principle = a 
speed engine construction en, 
utilized with results that are ab- 
solutely astounding. With a 2}j- 
inch bore and a 43%-inch stroke, 
the power-plant of this car de- 
livers greater power per cubic-inch 
of piston displacement, through- 


"“KNIGH 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 























out its entire range, than anystock 
American motor-car engine built 
today. And this power is trans- 
lated into a speed capacity well in 
excess of 60 miles an hour, a flexi- 
bility in high gear that is a revela- 
tion and a flair for hill-climbing 
that is nothing short of amazing. 


Perfected mechanical 
4-wheel brakes, at no extra 
cost—Easiest of all steering 


This new car is equipped, without 
extra charge, with the approved 
and perfected mechanical 4-wheel 
braking system used on the finest 
and most costly cars of Europe 
and America—a system the most 
advanced engineering practice 
pronounces the most ndable 
of all brakes. In the steering mech- 
anism are 8 Timken roller bear- 
ings which make this the easiest to 
steer and handle of all American- 
built automobiles. 


Ownership of this new leader 
among Sixes is made more con- 
venient today than ever before. 
The new Willys Finance Plan e 
means a smaller down payment, 
and smaller 
monthly yey 
ments; and the 
lowest credit- 
cost in the in- 
dustry. Get the 
figures. 
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BETTER 


AND BETTER 
ALWAYS 


BEST 


AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 
\ machine, tried and 
tested. . 

When you 


M Oo RE buy the 
WATER Aermotor 
you buy a 
WITH machine that 
has been sub- 
jected to every 
WIND test of service 
and wear. 
Completely 
and perfectly self. and 
self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm i 
Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
‘or will be later, write for 
circular. 
AERMOTOR CO. 
‘ Dallas Des Moines 


Chicago 
Kaneas City Minneapolis Oakland 
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Has Full Life in it When Delivered 
& PAY THE FREIGHT 





should be FRESH. 1903. 
O. L. CHASE, The Paint Man 
Department 12 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


. (which means “hill- 


















Kaustin ron 
TANKS _ Septic Tank fast re- . 
piecing Pome 3 tyme 
Read Buil and cess- 
A ad pools. Free liter- 


atu rc explains 
why. 






yin Same bag 
Ape oved by Write today. Catalog No.208and 
estimates free. 
KAUSTINE 00., Inc., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Tn Canada, Kanstine Mfg. Oo., Ltd.. Dandas, Ont. 











Our Jungle Farm in India 


HAT a difference 
W tier is between By T. B. 
farming in America and farming 
here in India! When one comes to think 
of it, it is the race itself that accounts for 
the difference. The Indian cultivator 
will not do the slightest thing except as 
his forefathers have been doing it for 
centuries before him; all that his ancestors 
have been doing is to him absolutely cor- 
rect, and nothing is better nor can it be 
improved upon. 

And still Indian agriculture, although 
it seems very crude in the eyes of the 
European or American, is the result of 
centuries of practical experience, and after 
all can not easily be improved upon. 

My father has been farming here for 
30 years; and I attended the Agricultural 
College at Coimbatore for two years, 
and have had five years’ experience on our 
farm. I believe you, would like to hear 
about our farm— 


Andersen _ time. with a _bill-hook, a 
simple but effective tool, 


with which the Malayalies aré, specially 
dexterous. 

The heaps are left to dry for a month or 
more and are then burned. But as the 
cactus has nine lives, the ‘first burning 
does not do much more than help it to 
begin to dry. The heaps are then opened 
out and allowed to sun-dry a bit, after 
which they are again piled and fired. It 
is not till this operation has been repeated 
several times that they really burn. 

You would think, as my father did at 
first, that this is the end of the cactus, 
but at the beginning of summer rains, 
small bits of the plant that have escaped 
the fire, or have been 
overlooked, take on 
new life, especially 
where the soil is 
plowed, and the 
field will soon be 









“Danishpet Farm,” 
as my father named 
it-when he first came 
down to the jungle 


here. 

A short while after 
he came to India as a 
missionary, my father 
was stationed on the 
Shevaroy Hills among 
a caste of people) 
known as Malayalies 


men”) who are very 
primitive, so primi- 
tive that he felt he 
could better teach 








green again. It is not 
until the fields 
have all been hand- 
picked several times 
that we are at last 
free from the cactus. 

We begin to plow 
immediately among 
the stumps when the 
rains begin, and sow 
without digging up 
the stumps, leaving 
these to our other- 
wise enemies, the big 
white ants, who fin- 
ish most of them 
before the first crop 
is harvested. Some 








them something con- 
cerning the Creator 
if he lived. on the 


' land as they do. With this in view he left 


the mission and started this farm. He 
got some land at the foot of the Shevaroy 
Hills from the Government, and bought 
more, making up a farm of 800 acres, 
which was then covered with thick scrub 
jungle and prickly pear, and in this jungle 

e pitched his tent. With him he brought 
a colony of ten ‘industrious Malayalie 
families who cleared a small space of land 
at the edge of the jungle nearby and built 
small huts for themselves. 


¥ bes cactus, which covered the whole 
land, is quite different from anything 
in the clearing line, and after having a 
little experience with it one can more 
easily say of it than of the cat, that it has 
nine lives. The cactus, however, is up- 
rooted quite easily by means of a very 
simple implement which consists merely 
of a hook and one prong attached to a 
long handle. The hook is dug into the 
root system and the plant uprooted, thén 
the prong-is stuck into one of the thick 
leaves (which are really branches, the real 
leaves being hardly noticed on account of 
their small size and their short stay on the 
plant). The plants are thus lifted and 
placed in heaps on be Sd the other shrubs 
and trees which have been cut at the same 


A Malayalie sowing readers may wish 


they had some of 
these ants, but take my advice and do 
not import them, for on finishing your 
stumps they will turn their attention 
to your other belongings. 


Y father got 600 acres cleared and 
the first year after the land was 
cleared we grew cholam_ (andropogon 
sorghum) or common millet (panicum 
miliaceum), both of which are exhaustive 
crops. These crops are otherwise grown 
only in good soil that has been thoroughly 
cultivated or heavily manured. Tobacco 
also grows well in the cactus ashes. It 
is only after an exhaustive crop has been 
taken from the soil that other crops are 
able to grow there and yield, for they 
would otherwise run into leaf and would 
set no grain. 
A crop of sorghum on cleared land will 
give a yield of from 3,000 to 5,000 pounds 


an acre, and so pay for the clearing of the . 


land in the first year. The main crop, 
however, when the soil has become a bit 
normal is ragi (elensive coracana), which 
vields from 2,000 to 3,000 pounds an acre. 
Together with this, castor beans and field 
beans (dolichos lab-lab) are grown; these 


develop slowly while the ragi is growing. 
e beans 


When the ragi is harvested and t 
get air and sunshine [Continued on page 32 

















“Better living 


conditions 
make better 
people. 


Paint and 
varnish make 


better living 


conditions. — 


APRIL, 1926 


£3 


701 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1925 


ERHAPS the greatest conscious aim in life is to live better. The better 
the dwelling, the better the home life—and the systematic use of paint 
and varnish has a prompt effect inimproving both. Where paint and varnish 
prevail, you find more order, health, happiness, prosperity and family spirit. 
“Save the surface and you save all” has as much to do with the happiness 
of living as with the preservation of living places. 
SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 
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Don't Pay 
& For » 


Four Months 


After You Get 
The Separator 





E WILL send an Imported 

Belgium Melotte Cream Sepa- 

rator direct to your farm and 
you don’t pay us a cent for 4 months. 
You may have a 30 Days Trial. 
Then decide whether you want to 
keep it or return it at our expense. 
We make this offer because we knows 
there is no other separator in the 
world equal to the Melotte and we 
want to prove it to you. 


Belgium 


Imported—Duty Free 


ae 





bbe ree stats Geen oe 
Nei wear or usage can ever throw the 
Melotte Bow! out of balance. 


Send Coupon 


Biel onapen Ser cotaing siving be cage 4 
eS es separator 


The Melotte Separator 


H. B, Babson, U. S. Manager 
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Our Jungle Farm in 
India 


Continued from page 30 








they begin to grow rapidly, especially 
with the good rains at that time of the 
year. In January we begin to gather the 
fruit, which gathering goes on till the 
plants are exhausted and eventually die in 
March or April, leaving the land free for 
the next crop year, which commences 
then. Besides these crops on the dry land, 
we grow several other millets and pulses 
as well as cotton and ground-nuts. 


E have about 100 acres of paddy- 
fields for irrigating, and we have the 
sole water-right under the first tank sup- 
plied from a river flowing down from the 


Shevaroy Hills. 


These fields have taken 


much work to make, for we have to divide 
the land into absolutely level fields; the 


fields are large if the 
land is in a fairly level 
condition and small if 
the land slopes much. 
To make these, bunds 
are built to demarcate 
the fields as required, 
the bunds being built 
higher on the lower 
side and gradually 
diminishing toward 
the higher side. Water 
is then let into the 
field from the upper 
side and with it the 
upper section of that 
field is puddled, the 
Indian plow being 
used for this pur- 
pose; after this the 
slush can be removed 
easily to the lower 
half of the field by 
means of the leveling 
board. This opera- 
tion of puddling on 
the higher side, then 
leveling, is repeated 
till the field is per- 
fectly level and the 
water stands all over 


the field. The pad- ~ 
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of 


Burning cactus 


-lands give us a yield on an average 
from 2,500 to 4,000 pounds,.and we 


have some ‘land giving over 5,000 pounds 


of 


grain to the acre. Better than you 


can do with wheat, isn’t it? 


We are not able to work except in the 


cool hours of the day, for the extreme heat 
and glare of the sun are too trying on 
brains and eyes. But this difficulty is bal- 


anced by labor~being 











cheap, which enables 
us to have over 100 
laborers, women and 
men, permanently on 
our farm, _ besides 
which we can com- 
mand good outside 
labor when necessary. 
So you see that we 
can get something out 
of the soil here in 
India, even though we 
only “scratch” the 
soil, as I have heard 
some Americans here 
in India say. 


aq @ 


Does anybody want 
charts, films, slides, 
ete., for that farm 
bureau or Grange 
meeting? We'll tell 
you where to get ’em. 
Too long a. list to 
print. Stamp, please. 
Might send in a sub- 
scription fér your 
neighbor, too—he will 








Our stud bull—one of the Zebu 


cattle, which are sacred in India 


thank you for doing it 
for him. 


Ten Good Hints for Painters 


VERY one about the farm and home 

should be able to do a little occasional 
painting, and do it skilfully. The follow- 
ing simple hints have been gathered from 
practical experience, and from cabinet- 
makers of the old school; all of them are 
tried and tested. They should help the 


amateur. 


1. Turpentine will soften putty as quickly 











The Melotte Sees 
3043 Wictid Prince Btrest: Borkeley, Galion” 



























as oil. To keep putty moist and 
pliable, place on a piece of glass or tin. 


. In thinning prepared paint, always 


follow directions printed on the label. 


. If you stand brushes in water over- 


night, do not sink them below the 
bristles, or the wood will swell and 
burst the casings. The best stunt is 
to hang them in raw linseed-oil, so 
the bristles are. just covered, in a 
covered vessel. 


. To remove fresh paint from any- 


thing, including brushes, use gasoline. 
Its action is far more rapid and per- 
fect than turpentine, and it is much 
more pleasant to use. 


. To put a new brush in proper condi- 


tion for painting, dip it in paint and 
lay it aside for several hours, turning 
it over once during this time. 


. An oil stain like mahogany can be put 


9. 


10. 


on a hard and glossed surface without 
any roughing of the surface. 


. To paint wicker-work, thin the paint 


so that it is runny, and use a long- 
bristle brush that is limber in the 
bristles. 


. To refinish a hard surface that has 


become scratched and bruised, it is 
not necessary to burn away and scrape 
away all of the old surface. All that 
is required is that it be roughed 
slightly yet evenly with medium- 
grained sandpaper. Such a roughed 
surface will grip the first coat of flat 
paint. 

Before using paint that has been 
standing, strain carefully through a 
wire screen with a fine mesh so as to 
remove all foreign particles. 

A hard or enameled surface can be 
-given to anything painted if to each 
coat of the flat paint there be added 
clear varnish, in the proportion of 
two of paint to one of varnish, or 
half-and-half. This varnish will set 
the surface hard, and will not chip 
off so easily as cheap enamel. The 
varnish can be added to paint of any 
color without affecting ay color. 


A. Rutledge. 
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UTSIDE and inside, the modern buildings of the 

Southern Wisconsin Colony and Training School, 
Union Grove, Wisconsin are protected and beautified 
by the use of Pittsburgh Proof Products—glass, paint, 
varnish, brushes. 


Sun-Proof 


® 
gives buildings a weather-proof Dp Tt 
armor that keeps out moisture, a ] r 
and decay —saves repair bills. Low painting cost per square 


, foot because of great coverage per gallon. Will not crack, 
check, peel or blister. 





Whatever you need —Glass, Paint, Varnish 
or Brushes — the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company has a product that exactly fills 
your requirements. Sold by quality dealers; 
used by exacting painters. 


**Guide to Better Homes” sent free—a valuable 
book on home furnishing and decoration. Write 
Dept. F, today. 



















PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Paint and Varnish Factories +-....0-.......1....- Milwaukee,Wis., Newark, N.J, Portland, Ore, Los Angeles,Cal. 
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Beauty-Spot for the Yard 


By David J. Morris 




















OW would you like to have a small 

fish-aquarium in the yard? It will 

cost but a few dollars to build one, 
and almost any kind or type of fish can be 
raised successfully in the home-made 
aquarium. 

A man I know in Texas has built two 
aquariums in his lawn. These were built 
from an old discarded 50-barrel water-tank. 
When the man and his wife had decided 
upon building these aquariums, they took 
the old tank and cut it into three sections. 
Each section measured 6 feet 4 inches in 
diameter, and 22 inches in height. Two of 
these sections were taken to the place in 
the yard where the aquariums were wanted 
and a hole measuring 6 feet 8 inches in 
diameter and 18 inches deep was dug out 


of the aquarium and all over the inside of 
the rim. This forms a smooth, water-tight 
coating on the rough concrete. In the 
aquariums shown, a load of large stones was 
brought and lined all around the edge, then 
the dirt was mounded up to the stones. 
Around the entire aquarium flowers and 
shrubs, cannas, morning-gloriés, burning- 
bushes, etc., were planted. This gives the 
aquariums a very personal setting in the 
yard and recalls the sunny banks and water- 
life of by-gone fishing trips and boat rides. 

If it is hot, convenient to place a drain- 
pipe in the bottom of the aquarium, the 
water can be dipped out by hand, once every 
two weeks after the fish have been placed in 
them. In the center of each aquarium there 
should be a large pile of loosely arranged 
stones where the fish can seek 
protection and play “hide and 











for each rim. The tank rims were 
“lowered into these holes and as the 
hole was four inches larger in diameter 


















seek.”” A small tub can be put 
in one side of the aquarium in 





The little ones placed in the ponds will grow 
to that size in a year or two. It will pay to 
obtain a very fine variety of goldfish, such 
as the Japanese Fantails or some other dis- 
tinctive kind that will be really attractive 
when grown. If goldfish can not be had, 
then the native fish from the nearby stream 
will serve the purpose very well. Minnows, 
yellow cat, perch, crappie, bream, bass and 
several others will live and grow in the 
aquariums. Fish feed upon mogs and the 
small water‘life that lives on the moss, so 
be sure to have plenty of water-moss in the 
aquariums at all times. Artificial feed such 
as fish food or oatmeal should be supplied 
the fish about once every day or every other 
day. 


NE of the ponds shown contains gold- 
fish, and in the other are minnows, 
red-finned minnows and suckers. Within a 
year the four goldfish have raised “45 little 
fish. About half of these were sold, 

as 25 fish are all that should be in a 








than the rim, it left a space of two 
inches all around the rim. 

Next on the program came four 

sacks of eement and 800 pounds of sand and 
gravel. (Those living near streams or rivers 
can usually get sand and gravel at no ex- 
yense other than hauling.) A piece of very 
Seaey stiff cardboard was used to line the 
hole—this was to retard the rapid drying of 
the cement\which was to come later. 


HE mixture of concrete used was one 

bucket of cement to two buckets of sand 
and gravel, mixed together with enough 
water to make a mortar. A layer two inches 
deep was spread over the bottom of each 
hole, and the space between the rim and 
wall of the hole was filled with concrete up 
to the surface of the ground. 

After the concrete becomes hard, which 
should be within about 24 hours, the 
procedure is as follows: Mix up a bucket of 
cement and a bucket of fine sand into a 
plaster. Put this over the bottom surface 





Left to right, three steps in 
building an aquarium. Be sure 
to provide shrubs. Old culti- 
vator seats were used for 
rustic seats near this aquarium 





pond of this size. In the other pond, 
five suckers have inside of a year 
raised over 300 little fish. -Most all of 
these were removed while quite small 














which to plant a water-lily. Add some moss 
from the river and the ponds are now ready 
to put the fish in. 


HE kind and type of fish will depend 

largely upon the inestion of the builder 
and the climatic conditions. Goldfish will 
be found in most cases an ideal fish for the 
pond. Goldfish will not grow or mature 
while kept in the small glass bowl on the 
table in the home, but when they are placed 
in an aquarium of this size or larger they 
begin to mature and grow. That is the 
reason the goldfish in the parks are so large. 
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he pation bittern, in his southern flight, stopped for one day to visit this double 
aquarium on a Texas farm 


and turned loose in the large river nearby. 

These aquariums were built in April, 
1924. In May, 1924, a bullfrog came 
from the river, a mile away, and got into 
one of the aquariums. Result was 30 little 
tadpoles in the aquarium, which turned 
into frogs in about two months from the 
time they hatched. Most of the crop of 
little frogs left when the first rain came, 
but about a half-dozen still remain. 

In July, 1925, a string of toad-frog eggs 
was found in the ponds. We estimated 
there were at least 1,500 eggs in the string. 
Needless to say, these e gs were removed 
before they had time to be which only 
requires about 36 hours with the right 
temperature. Other water creatures— 
dragon-flies, skates, etc.—have proved al- 
most as abundant in these aquariums. 

On aay large lawn an aquarium adds a 
certain charm, and will be interesting at all 
times. Look over your lawn and see if 
there is not a spot for an aquarium. 


oe 


Kill Canada thistle with sorghum-cane, is 
the advice of Tom Parkinson, of York- 
town, Ind, Parkinson cleaned up a, twelve- 


acre pate th of the spiny pest by using this 
a 


method. The thistle tract was plowed about 
May 15 and disked several times until mid- 
June, when the cane was drilled in at the 
rate of two bushels per acre. With the ex- 
ception of a few spots where the stand was 
thin, the cane completely killed the thistles. 
Some of the thistle roots were dug up and 
in every case a brown ring was found about 
six inches below ground. Albert A. Hansen. 



































D° you remember how you used 
to throw stones into the pond or 
brook, when you were little? What 
fun it was to stand on the bank and 
watch the ripples as they grew wider 
and wider! But finally they would 
reach the shore and disappear. To 
get more excitement you had to throw 
more stones. 

You probably know grown-ups 
who handle their incomes that way. 
These men make a splash and a,lot 
of ripples, but they are farmers ¥o 
whom 4 a. m. will always mean get- 
ting up for a hard day’s work. 

Nothing pays the farmer more cer- 
tain returns than investment in well- 
planned, well-constructed farm build- 
ings of a permanent nature. 

A concrete hog house, for example, 
provides sanitary, durable, and repair- 
proof quarters that are also warm and 
dry. There is an actual saving in feed, 
also in the time it takes to prepare 
your litter for market. 

Concrete fence posts will stand for 
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RIPPLES COME—AND GO 


years without rotting, burning or 
being riddled by wood borers. ‘They 
are a permanent improvement to 
your property. 

Farms offer many similar oppor- 
tunities for making substantial sav- 
ings by building permanently with 
concrete. With Lehigh Cement it is 
easily possible to erect buildings that 
are storm-proof, rat-proof, wear- 
proof, expense-proof and free from 
the fear of fire. Such buildings will 
add to your pride, your profit, and to 
the saleability of your farm. You 
yourself can make many permanent 
improvements about your farm with 
concrete by following the practical 
suggestions given in the Lehigh Farm 
Book. A copy will be gladly sent you 
on request. 


How to get PERMANENT SATISFACTION 
—whatever you build 
1—The first essential, when you 
build, is to get Dependable Materials. 
Precautions should be taken. 


The dealer who insists on carrying 
Lehigh for you, often does ‘so in the 
face of constant pressure to offer you 
the “just as good” brand. Is it not 
reasonable to expect such a dealer to 
protect your interests in other ways 
also by handling a line of thoroughly 
Dependable Building Materials? Let 
the Blue-and-White Lehigh Sign guide 


you to a reliable dealer. 


2—When you do your own concrete 
work you will find Lehigh’s special 
farm booklets most helpful. Just let 
us know the subjects in which you 
are interested. 

On work requiring a contractor,— 
be sure to employ one who uses De- 
pendable Materials—as it is an in- 
dication that he also employs com- 
petent help and puts skill and de- 
pendability into all that he builds. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
Allentown, Pa., Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, IIl., 
Spokane, Wash. Other offices in principal 
cities throughout the United States. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 








Buy from the dealer 
who displays the Blue- 
and-White LEHIGH Sign. 


20 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 


E HIGH Pi 


CEMENT | 





Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
Box 15-D, Allentown, Pa. 


‘ Send me without cost the Lehigh Farm 
Book which contains suggestions for farm 
improvements. 





Address. 
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oo sun by day... .astarry sky 
by night . . . the sea and a beach of 
golden sands . . . . the colorful Broad 
Walk... . rolling chairs drifting with 
the throng... . happy folk basking in 
sun and surf... . homes and merry chil- 
dren .. . . business and prosperity... . 
happiness everywhere! This is Hollywood 
By-the-Sea, in Florida . . . . where every 
month is June and life is as it should be. 
Here comforting breezes and lazy waves caress 


the endless beach that is aerate play- 
ground. Bathing in the tropic ocean .... fishing 


where great es leap ... golfing over sweep- 
ing distances . eneing | the spray in swift 
motor craft. . " dancing under the soft canopy 


of night... - all these may be yours at Holly- 
wood By-the-Sea, in Florida. 


Back a bit from the gay Broad Walk is a magic 
city—a city built from a dream of homes and 
health an oy Cy a thriving, year ‘round 
city, with fine hotels for those who come to see 
and play and stay. 

And those who come to Hollywood By-the-Sea, 
want to stay—for here is a playground and a 
workground—where people are making a living 
and /iving while they make it. Business goes 
forward steadily. New homes, new hotels, new 











stores, new achievements on every hand. Visit 
Hollywood By-the-Sea, when you are in Flor- 
ida—and learn what life can mean. 


HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
J. W. YOUNG, President - Hollywood in Florida 
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What’s Doing in Washington 


By Frederic William Wile 














away on Capitol Hill in a deafening roar of propaganda. 
Hopes, rather than prospects, of success prevailed as this 
page was being prepared for the April issue of The Farm Journal. 

As a matter of fact, the Corn Belt scheme. for “equality for 
agriculture” and promotion of surplus-export with the aid of 
“equalization fees’ paid by the farmers hasn’t a Chinaman’s 
chance of passage. There is, at least, no such chance in this 
Congress, and, in the opinion of the best-informed, just as little 
chance that the project could be forced through any Congress. 

The Administration is against it. The Department of Agri- 
culture is against it. Responsible farm leaders in House and 
Senate are against it—in fact, if not openly. Organized agricul- 
ture, represented by the great farm associations of one sort and 
another, are hopelessly at odds with regard to it. 

A combination of conditions more deadly, to any measure pur- 
porting to relieve agriculture as a whole can not easily be imag- 
ined. This scribe, who prefers history to prophecy in the realm 
of politics, nevertheless, feels safe in foreshadowing that the Dick- 
inson Bill, like its two McNary-Haugen forerunners, is destined 
sooner or later to be laid away in lavender. 


coaden 


gS in eclipse by the United States Senate, the House of 
Representatives believes it has come into its own this session. 
Speaker Longworth, Majority Leader Tilson (of Connecticut), 
influential committee chairmen like Snell (New York), Green 
(Iowa) and Madden (Illinois), and Republicans close to the 
Longworth throne, like Begg (Ohio) and Bacharach (New Jersey), 
are given chief credit for the effective functioning of the House. 

Democratic minority leaders like Garrett (Tennessee) and 
Garner (Texas) also come in for praise for playing the game in a 
non-partisan spirit on issues like the Tax Bill. 

The President has taken repeated occasion to hand bouquets 
to Congress because of its businesslike procedure since it assembled 
in December. He has the House chiefly in mind. The Senate, 
as always, has done too much talking. 


coadbencs 


NE of the coolest and calmest men in Washington is Wayne 
B. Wheeler, general counsel of the Anti-Saloon League. When 
the wets make the loudest noise, and threaten ‘‘surveys” of pro- 


Te: Ides of March found the Dickinson Bill batteries blazing 





The Breaker 





wHoa!l! = 
BACK UP!! 














It’s a question whether the big wave knows what 
: words mean 
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hibition, with a view to finding out whether the country réally 
enjoys its place on the water-wagon, Wheeler refuses to view 
the situation with alarm. On the contrary, he points with pride. 

That to which he points is the make-up of the Congress of the 
United States, which, the king-pin of the drys asserts, is more 
securely pro-prohibition than any of its recent predecessors. 
What Wheeler says is that the wets make more noise, but that 
the drys have more votes. Which, after all, is what counts, if 
and when light-wines-and-beer and other “modification” pro- 
posals should ever reach the vote stage on Capito! Hill. 














PENING guns of the 1926 Congressional campaign are being 

fired. The two national committees, Republican and Demo- 
cratic, have come to life after months of inertia. Thirty-four 
Senators and 435 Representatives will be elected in November. 
Nearly every Senator whose term is expiring aspires to re-election. 
So do most members of the lower house. Some are doomed to 
fall by the wayside in November. 

Democrats face the fight more cheerfully than the G. O. P. 
Only seven Democratic Senatorial seats are involved, all from 
southern states, and therefore safe, while the Republicans must 
battle for 27 seats now in their possession. In the rural and 
reclamation regions of the West, the President’s party looks for 
trouble. And not only in the West. There’s to be a knockdown 
and drag-out fight to unhorse Mr. Coolidge’s bosom friend and 
political lieutenant, Senator William M. Butler, in Massachusetts. 


Lyre folks and other tax-paying patriots hear a-plenty about 
the President, but not so much about Mrs. Coolidge. The 
first lady—who is graciousness personified—went shopping the 
other day for some silver slipper-buckles. _She anaes in- 
spected the stock in one of the department stores, but left with- 
out making a purchase. Forty-eight hours later the management 
got a letter from the White House, conveying Mrs. Coolidge’s 
congratulations to employers with so courteous and persuasive 
salespeople as the girl who waited on her in the shoe department. 

That is Grace Goodhue Coolidge all over. She is vivacious, 
natural, cordial, quite unspoiled, and human from the crown of 


her brunette head to the soles of the feet which ve her daily 
through the highways and byways of the Capital City. 


~ 


HERE’S been a census of smokers and non-smokers in the 

President’s official family. Users of the weed are in the majority 
—nine to three. The smokers are the President and the Vice- 
President, Secretaries Kellogg, Mellon, Hoover, Jardine, Work, 
Davis (War) and Attorney-General Sargent. ‘The non-smokers 
are Secretaries Wilbur and Davis (Labor) and Postmaster-General 
New. Hoover, Davis (War) and Sargent, like General Dawes, 
are addicted to the pipe. 


cadbens 


ABINET shake-up rumors fill the Washington air. They 

always do, but sometimes they turn out to foreshadow facts, 
so are not always to be ignored. Kellogg, said not to be very well, 
is slated for retirement from the secretaryship of state, according 
to the gossip-mongers, to be succeeded by Ambassador. Houghton, 
home from Great Britain for consultation on the European situa- 
tion. 

Mellon is perennially named by Dame Report as hankering for 
rivate life—with Dwight Morrow (Coolidge college chum) most 
uently named as his successor. : 

If “Jim’’ Davis, iron-puddler, and Secretary of Labor since 
1921, runs for the Sag mE of Pennsylvania, another man 
will have to be found for that job. ” 

Coolidge is not strong for Cabinet shifts. He is addicted to 
hanging on to good men as long as he can keep em. 
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Running Water 
for a few cents a day 





free book 
tells how 


Contrary to popular opinion, run- 
ning water under pressure for farm 
homes is not costly. You can have 
this wonderful modern conven- 
ience at less than cost of city 
water service. Our free book ex- 
plains fully, answers your ques- 
tions and tells how you can have 
plenty of running water in kitchen, bath- 


room, laundry—any place—at an oper- 
ating cost of merely a few cents a day. 


Less cost than city water 


Think what it means to have all the water 
you want—hot or cold—at the turn of a 
faucet. No more hand pumping todo. No 
more buckets of water to carry. Better 
health—a happier family—time saved— 
all at trivial cost. 


You can depend upon 
Fairbanks-Morse quality 


You know the name Fairbanks - Morse. 
You know it stands not only for high 
quality and dependable service but also 
honest representation of merchandise and 
fair dealing. You can never make a mis- 
take by putting your faith in a Fairbanks- 
Morse product. 

Learn about Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water Plants. Learn why they render 
such highly satisfactory service and cost 


so little. 
Prices 

'120-gal. per hour plant 200-gal. 
with 60-cycle 
and 8-gal. galvanized and 35-gal. galvanized 
@ank ..2 2000 $84.75 tank..... «- $ 
Prices quoted are f. o. b. factory. Add freight to 
your town. 

Other sizes to 5,000 gallons per 

hour for engine or electric drive 


Send the coupon for the free 32-page book 


. 
r FA MORSE & CO., Dept. 0-4 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free 32-page book which tells how 
I can have running water at less cost than city 
water service. 


OME WATER PLANTS 








R.F.D State. 

My source of water supply is: i 
Lake oO ing Stream 

B eke wet 1 Shallew Well {4 Cistern 
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Irrigation for 


the Garden 


By Alfred Cadwallader 











OST any July morning we can cut 

an eight-pound muskmelon for 

breakfast in our Kansas home. The 
melons are sweet and cool, fresh from the 
vines at sunrise. And you can correctly 
guess that where a few eight-pound ones 
grow, there is a galaxy of others. 

“How do you do it?”’ That is the ques- 
tion people ask me. It is asked because 
in July the drought is upon us. Most 
gardens are scorched and seared, but my 
garden is not. Many trees are wilte 
but not mine. The ground cracks an 
gapes with thirst, except- 














The pumped water runs between rows 


a slight depth in the ground our com- 
munity can touch water that would flood 
us, change drought to luxuriant plenty. 
Last year I decided to quit star-gazing for 
water and look under my feet. This is 
what I found: Eighteen feet from the 

surface is a sand and 





gravel bed. The stratum 





— few acres { possess. 
I have beans, peas, cab- 
bage, cucumbers, melons, 
eggplants, strawberries, 
and other fruit and vege- 
tables. 

Sometimes the torrid 
south winds blow until 
the corn is fired and the 
plaster in the house grows 
unpleasant to the touch. 
It seems that the bleak 
sky could never again 
hold enough rain-clouds 
to slake the thirst of the 
land and sprout hope 
anew. Here about my 
little village in Southern 








is ten feet eight inches 
thick and filled with a 
veritable river of good 
water called an underflow. 

I dug a dry well, six 
feet in diameter, down al- 
most to this sand, but not 
into it. I. put in a floor 
and wall and top of con- 
crete. Then I sunk twelve 
feet of 16-inch ‘sand 
point” or perforated cas- 
ing down through a-hole 
in the floor and through 
the sand stratum to hold 
back the sand and gravel 
and admit a flow of water. 








Kansas thedand stretches 
out much as any other 
land, but meets a rainless 
horizon. It looks as if we 
are hundreds of miles from water in quan- 
tities greaterthan impotent dipperfuls, but 
the fact is we are only 18 feet from mil- 
lions of gallons. 

Indeed, it is ironical to be so near and 
yet sizzle so mercilessly. Still, at only 


The pump delivers 200 gallons 
a minute 


I placed a_ centrifugal 
pump beside this casing 
in the bottom of the dry 
: well and made the neces- 
sary pipe connections. My engine is on 
the ground at the top, in a small engine- 
house, and connects with the pump 
by a concrete stairway leading to the 
bottom of the dry well. The resulting 


well is of 4 capacity, yielding 
about 200 gallons a 
minute. It is good for 















Early Muskmelons 





that amount, day in and 
day out without cease, in 
so far as I can determine. 
And I am free from ditch 
companies as well as water 
wrangles and the upkeep 
of long canals and expen- 
sive dams. When I want 
water for my several acres 
I go out and crank up. 
Kerosene is usually about 
ten cents a gallon, and 
one gallon will pump more 
than 23,000 gallons of 
water. It is like ulling 
a three-inch plug from a 
tank that is inexhaustible. 
A farmstead _irrigation- 

lant like this can be 

uilt in the slack season 
of the year, in the fall and 
winter, by ordinary labor. 

State engineers claim 
for Kansas 2,500,000 acres 
of land above my kind of 
underflow, some places 
more favored and some 
less. Other states cer- 
tainly must be favored to 
some extent. Why not 
use the colossal under- 
ground drainage system? 
Already there are a few 
hundred such wells, with 








usual by planting the seed 








Muskmelons, beans, etc., can be started 
and cover’ g the spot 
with a frame, on top of which is a piece of glass 


the supply hardly touched. 
But visitors to mine, the 
only one in Sumner coun- 
ty, show there is a grow- 
ing interest. 


rlier than 






























Apple Trees Need 
Mates 











Mos light is thrown on the question 
of apple pollination by work done at 
Ohio Experiment Station. Some varieties, 
as Our Folks know, are poor bearers when 
planted alone; or even when planted with 
certain other varieties, they don’t bear 
worth anything. 

. The new Ohio figures show that Stay- 
man will not fruit alone, and is pretty 
nearly worthless as a pollinator for other 
varieties. The same was true of Baldwin 
in the Ohio tests. Baldwin had always 
been considered self-fertile—that is, a 
good bearer when planted alone. 

In one orchard not far from Cleveland, 
the following results were secured with 
Grimes, Stayman and McIntosh: 


No. pollinations Per cent set 


Stayman x Grimes.. 178 17.9 
Stayman x McIntosh 129 19.3 
Grimes x Stayman.. 169 1.1 
McIntosh x Stayman 108 9 


_ At Wooster, the same year, the follow- 
ing’results were obtained: 
Per cent set 


Stayman Winesap x Wealthy.... 6 
Stayman Winesap x Grimes..... 17.6 
Stayman Winesap x Delicious. . 5.6 
Stayman Winesap x Baldwin.... 0.0 
Stayman Winesap x Jonathan... 11.1 
Stayman Winesap x Ensee...... 20.1 
Stayman Winesap x Rome Beauty 43.3 


Stayman Winesap x Yellow Trans- 

DONO. oe 6 bas bh oie es 51.6 
Stayman Winesap x York Imperial. 60. 
Stayman Winesap x Stayman Wine- 

OS eit Slide a ate ag ner 0.0 

At Marietta, O., the Rome,:Ensee and 
Delicious were poor pollenizers for Rome; 
Grimes, Rome and Golden Delicious were 
good ones for Jonathan; Ensee, Jonathan 
— Delicious gave no set of fruit on Jona- 
than. 


aq 


The Codlin’ Worm 


Oh, the codlin’ worm, he works for pa, 
And he’s the busiest worm you ever saw; 
Biting in apples and tunneling about 
Through the core and in and out. 
Pa says it could ruin him any day 
And his only chance is to spray and 
spray. 


First pa ar as the petals fall, 

And before the calyx is closed at all; 
Getting the spray in the calyx cup 

So that later when it’s all closed up 
There’s a pizen meal ready for codlin’ worm 

That works for pa by working him harm. 


’N after that it’s spray and spray, 
About every 20 or 40 days, 
“First brood,” “second brood,” ‘‘cecver 


pray i 

They follow each other in martial array. 
Pa says its awful to get that way, 

But in case of doubt it’s best to spray. 


’N once our neighbors said that they 
Were leaving off the August spray, 
Cause on August 10 the worms, they’d 
guess 
Were 2 per cent or maybe less, 
Pa’d listen and nod and then he’d say: 
“Well, kids, hook up, we'd better 
spray.” 


’N about the last of the month sometime, 
When we were most ready to pick the 
Grimes, 


The codlin’ worm came, as he ’tends to do, , 


And gracious sakes, when he got through 
a pag wy be a was hit I’ll say; 
’N pa, he says, “It pays to spray.” 
; Prof. A. L. Lovett. 
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Bring the fine old songs 
into your home again 


with the GULBRANSEN REGISTERING PIANO 


Gather the family around. Now—the first 
swect notes of some beautiful old song... A 
pause. Everybody sing! 

Did you enjoy it? Of course you did! 
There's nothing finer than this. Nothing 
will give your family more pleasure. 


And that is why nothing will take the 
place of a Gulbransen in your home. Because 
it gives you this enjoyment—even though you 
cannot read a note of music. 


You can play as well as 
others play by hand 


The Gulbransen plays by roll. Yet you con- 
trol its playing. You can accent individual 
notes or chords, play correct accompaniments 
for singing, put expression into the music. 


You can do this only with the Gulbransen 
—the only piano of its kind in the world. For 
the Gulbransen alone has the special patented 
construction—the Registering feature—which 
registers exactly your individual touch. 


The Gulbransen Registering Piano, in ad- 
dition, plays a// music rolls. And it is ‘also 


played by hand. 


A small cash payment will put the Gul- 
bransen Registering Piano into your home. 
Convenient terms. Allowance on your present 
piano or other musical instrument. 


Why not, then, have the lasting joy-of- 
music and the fun of singing in your home? 


Four upright Registering models: Commu- 
nity, $450; Suburban, $530; Country Seat, 
$615 ; White House, $700; Gulbransen Grand, 
$785; Registering Grand, $1275. For your 
protection we stamp the price of each instru- 
ment on the back at the factory. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Send now for the free booklet which tells you 
all about this wonderful piano and the good 
times that are in store for you. Clip and mail 
the coupon below. 


The National Association of Piano Tuners recommends that all pianos be 
tuned from two to four times a year. Your Gulbransen deserves this care. 


The Registering Piano 
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The popular Suburban model, playable by 
band or roll, $530. Also made as a piano 
played by band only, $350 








Trade Mark Reg. 
“Easy to Play’ 


< ( ,ULBRAN SEN 
a 


The new Gulbransen Registering Grand 
, $1275. Gulbransen Grand, $785. Both mod- 
els are full-sized, full-toned imstruments 








GULBRANSEN COMPANY, 3200 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me without obligation Name... nigel 
your free book, “Good Times with pm ) 

i your Gulbransen.” UEC SS a 4p PN 2 i 
® 1926 G. Co. City... - Sliven 
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No Paint, MeansLoss of 
$129.30 per Year 











Report Clears Up Definitely 





Property Losses Due to 
Lack of Paint 














A report made by the Farm Journal Re- 
search Department eliminates all question as 
to the actual dollars and cents necessity of 
“saving the surface” of farm property. 

Averages for the United States show the 
loss per farm per year through not painting, 





ee 
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HINTED 





SURE ON ) 
Tier yon 


to be $129.30. This is figured on a deprecia- 
tion of 7.26% (estimated by county agents) 
on $1,781, the average estimated value of 
farm buildings having 8,245 square feet of 
outside surface per farm. 


Turning a Loss Into a Profit 
of $69.37 


Figuring on a good paint that will cover an 
average of 350 square feet per gallon, two 
coats (this makes due allowance for varying 
conditions of surfaces), it will require 2314 
gallons to paint a building containing 8,245 
square feet. Figuring the paint at the retail 
price of Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint and esti- 
mating the cost of labor at twice the price of 
the paint, the total cost will be $299.63. This 
paint should give proper protection for at 
least five years, making the annual protec 
tion cost $59.93. 

Deduct this average yearly cost of $59.93 
from the average yearly loss of $129.30 
through not painting, and you have a yearly 
profit of $69.37. 


Gil + 
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You may readily agree that it pays to paint. But do you realize the 


big difference in paint—per 


oot of surface covered and per year 


of service rendered? Judge your next purchase by the Lucas five 
mapas and thus be assured if you buy Lucas Tinted Gloss 
aint that 


IT COVERS 


Lucas Standard No. 1 


more square feet per gallon and more. thoroughly hides the surface, d 
to finer grinding of materials, a higher percen 5 et gene Hasse) oll 


and LUCAS superior methods of combining 
perfectly finished product. 


IT BEAUTIFIES 


ingredients into one 


Lucas Standard No. 2 


and its beauty lasts because of its high gloss and clear, perfect shades, 
made with pure tinting colors of Lucas’ own manufacture, possessing 
maximum permanency. 


IT LASTS 
longer because it is made of highest 


Lucas Standard No. 3 
materials, carefully selected, 


scientifically combined by skilled workers of long experience. 


IT PROTECTS 


Lucas Standard No. 4 


positively because its smooth, glossy surface is resistant to weather. Its ‘ 
elasticity magn ars = wares oes temperature changes, 
consequently preventing moisture, cause of decay, from getting to 
the underlying surface. : ‘ 


IT IS ECONOMICAL 
Its GREATER PROTECTION saves costly 


Lucas Standard No, 5 


repairs. 
Its GREATER COVERING CAPACITY reduces the cost of application. 
Its GREATER LASTING QUALITY decreases the cost per year of 


ection. 
Ite GREATER BEAUTY increases the value of your property, reflects 
prosperity ang radiates happiness. 


BULLETIN —“PAINTING FOR PROFIT”— FREE. One man cleared 
$1,300 by painting his house, Another profited by $3,400. Another by 


$2,000. Read these and other stories in this Bulletin 








C4. Write to us for it. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW TORE PITTED] Local Disuibecae Posts OARLAND 

















The Custom Sprayer 
at Work 











SME of the farm boys with an eye to 
business could do pretty well spraying 
and taking care of home orchards and shade- 
trees in their neighborhood. So many or- 
chards and trees are neglected because the 
owners are too busy caring for their other 
crops, and nobody can be hired to do the 
work right and at the right time. 

An example of what can be done in working 
up such a set ePets is given in the following 
letter from Thomas Lynch, Winnetka, Ill. 
He says: 

“The day my new machine was put on the 
street, and the people saw it in action, the 
phone started to ring. It has not stopped 
yet, even though it is now too late to spray 
with lime-sulphur. 

“T first began spraying trees in 1914, 1915 
and 1916. This work was done mostly in 
the states of New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and Delaware. 

“In those days we sprayed early in the 
spring for scale with lime-sulphur and as 
soon as the leaves appeared we at once 
started to spray with arsenate of lead for the 
different chewing insects which infested the 
shade- and fruit-trees. The charges at that 
time were rather high, as we used only barrel 
pumps and had to hire a horse and wagon in 
each town to pull them around for us. 


" Peon the middle part of 1916.I came to 
Chicago to take charge of a crew of 
men in the field. I found after arriving here 
that very little spraying was done in this 
part of the country. This was due to the 
fact that the people here did not realize that 
trees needed spraying; they had to be edu- 
cated as to how to take care of their trees. 

“After being here about six months the 
company I was with closed up its office and 
I decided to stay here and try my luck alone, 
as I knew that there was plenty of work 
here and that some one would be successful 
in this work. 

“In March, 1917, I enlisted in the army 
and while in France I learned a great many 
things about trees which I did not know 
when I left. On my return here after the 
war I again started up in business. 

“My first move was to send out a circular 
letter stating that I had returned and that 
I would be glad to inspect trees free of charge. 
In making these inspections I had a chance 
to talk to the property owners and also a 
chance to explain the damage which was 
— done here by the different insects and 
scale. 


i started people talking about trees 
and after I had done a few jobs and the 
difference was noted the following year our 
business jumped by leaps and bounds until 
today we are sometimes unable to handle the 
volume of business which comes to us during 
the spraying season. I first started with a 
barrel pump but soon learned that if I was to 
get results that I had to have more pressure 
and must get a truck and mounted sprayer. 

“TI then secured this outfit and by experi- 
menting with several sprayers bought the 
one I have now, which is a power sprayer 
mounted on a truck. This proved very 
satisfactory, as we were able to make good 
time and had no trouble with the machine, 
and this enabled us to cut down our rates. 
This brought us more business. : 

“To any one who is thinking of going into 
the spraying business my advice is to get a 
good sprayer and do good work. The charges 
will vary on different trees. 

“Another part of our work is tree surgery, 
such as trimming, bolting, bracing, cavity 
work and so forth. I noticed on a recent 
trip that a good many trees which could be 
saved with little effort are allowed to die. 
This is true of apple orchards in this section.” 


ac 


Last spring the Orchard Editor told of seeing 
the same picture of raspberries used in two 
nursery catalogs—labeled Honey Sweet in 
one catalog, and Hoosier in another. The 
one that called the raspberries Hoosier last 
year uses the same picture in 1926 catalog 
and labels the berries Winfield. Well, the 
catalog makers have their troubles. 
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Small Seed Potatoes, 
Cauliflower, etc. 











Peas, lettuce, potatoes—plant these first; 

Plant before peach buds start to burst. 

Next come radish, beets, onions, bush-beans, 

Cabbage, pepper, and Swiss chard for greens. 
s, corn, Lima beans—plant these last, 

And not until danger of frost is past. 


fpr Paper telling the kind of spray 
to use and the time to apply it is re- 
ceived by each fruit-grower in Atlantic 
county, N. J., a short time before the date 
for each spray. The series of cards is sent 
out, at intervals, throughout the season by 
County Agent Arthur Eldred from the 
county-séat at Mays Landing. Separate 
cards are sent out to peach-growers, apple- 
growers and cherry-growers. Ss Wa Gs 




















Cadwallader’s irrigation pump (see page 
38) in action 


For more than 45 years a man I know in 
Licking county, O., has grown muskmelons, 
and he says he has tried dozens of things 
which were supposed to kill the worms or 
insects which destroy the shoots, none of 
which was altogether satisfactory. Finally 
he found one sure cure. This is what he does: 
To a candy-pail of fertilizer rich in phos- 
phoric acid he adds one quart of turpentine. 
These are mixed well and left overnight. 
He adds a small quantity to each hill about 
the time the plants start coming through the 
ground. H. F. Wendeil. 


Cauliflower does best on moist svils. Soil 
that is in a rich, loamy condition, full of 
humus or organic matter, will naturally pro- 
duce large plants,.and usually these will bear 
good heads. Cauliflower needs an unusual 
amount of water. Frequent cultivation is 
necessary to keep the ground from losing 
moisture during the growing season. 


A butter-bean vine in my garden climbed 
the guy-wire to the radio pole. The pole rises 
32 feet above the ground. The vine reached 
the top. I am afraid folks are using butter- 
bean poles entirely too short. W. A. Dollins. 


Small potatoes from healthy, vigorous 
plants are just as good for seed purposes as 
pieces of large tubers from the same plants, 
declares the potato expert at the Geneva 
Experiment Station. In careful studies made 
at the station the yield of marketable tubers 
from whole small seed-potatoes exceeded 
that from pieces of large potatoes from the 
same plants by almost 17 bushels per acre. 


*fAn Apple Survey of the United States 
and Canada” is the title of an interesting 
booklet gotten out by the New York Central 
Lines. This fells where the various apple- 
growing districts are located, varieties that 
lead in each district, advantages of each 
section, etc. Mighty helpful booklet. Want 
acopy? We'll tell you where to write. 


The twelve best annual flowers, says 
Marjorie Knowles, Minnesota, are as follows: 
Cosmos, zinnia, corn-flowers or bachelor’s 
button, aster, gypsophila, snapdragon, agera- 
tum, marigold, poppy, sweet pea, chrysan- 
themum (annual), Drummond's phlox. What 
is your selection for ‘‘twelve best’’? 


Crown gall of fruit trees can be greatly 
reduced by the use of the new organic mer- 
cury compound used for treating seed grains, 
brown spot of lawns, ete. A recent Depart- 
ment of Agriculture circular tells of tests 
and splendid results with this new disin- 
fectant. 














A Richly Deserved 
Success for 


McCormick - Deering 
Primrose 


the Ball-Bearing Cream Separator 


AT changes are coming about in this world 
we live in. Everything is moving on or 
passing out. Things that have not kept 

pace with the times are being eclipsed by the new 
and better. 


The success of the McCormick-Deering Primrose 
Cream Separator is a good example. Here is a 
wonderfully designed, ultra-modern machine with 
outstanding improvements, which has been re- 
warded by a tremendous demand the nation over. 


The success of the McCormick-Deering Primrose—both in 
sales and popularity—has been the most important “news” 
of the cream separator world of late years. 


Ball Bearings have been chief feature in this success. But 
that is only one factor. There are many other advantages in 
Primrose ownership—features that make up simplicity, dur- 
ability, clean skimming, easy cleaning, etc. This cream sep- 
arator brings with it the McCormick-Deering reputation and 
service. And it comes to earn the money that pays for it—via 
a 12 months’ payment plan. ? 


Don’t fail to have the McCormick-Deering Primrose Ball- 
Bearing machine demonstrated and compared with others. 
Sold by the McCormick-Deering dealer in your town. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America ‘Chicago, II. 


( Incorporated) 
12 Distinctive 


Features 
1, Ball Bearings 
2. Easy Turning 
3. Slow Crank Speed 
4. Greater Capacity with 
Less Labor 
5. Long Life 
6. Steady Running 
7. Visible Oiling System 
8. Improved Oiling 
9, Easy Bowl Adjust- 



























































Ball Bearings 


have been a chief feature 
in this success. Ball 
Bearings have put the 
Primrose far in advance 
of any other type of sep- 
arator, They have re- 
duced friction almost to 
the vanishing point. 
They have made Prim- 
rose turn easier, run 
steadier, and last longer. 































Ball Bearings belong - ment 
the modern machine an 10. Supply Can Locked 
the Primrose has them. in Position 






11. Spun Metal Anti- 
Splash Supply Can 
12. Improved Tinware 
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This book will help 
farmers to save mil- 
lions of dollars in 
lightning losses this 
year. It tells 


How To 
Protect 


Answers just the questions you 
have always wondered about—facts 
you.should know to protect your- 
self and your property. Everything 
in plain terms which you can 
understand and USE. 

Prepared especially for farm pur 
poses by experts of the famous 
Dodd System of Lightning Pro- 
tection—the system that.is now 
giving guaranteed safety to over 
350,000 farmers—endorsed by all 
great insurance bureaus—the sys- 
tem that developed and perfected 
the well known woven copper cable 
with the flat strip through the 
center (trade marked D. &S.), which 
has been recognized as standard for 
over 35 years. Read this book and 
protect yourself. Every page 
filled with interesting informa- 
tion. Mail the coupon TO- 
DAY. 

DODD & STRUTHERS, 
120 8th St., Des Moines, Ia. 
16th St., Harrisburg, Pa. 







Wr he 77 
aki ele om USE This Coupon «2#==csss= 
Please send Free booklet described above, 








Twice as Many 
_ )WOODMANSE 
Wind Mills Sold 


yy a 
rit ned with oil. 







; ei Last yeariwiceasmany 
[eae WoodmanseWindmills 
e | #8 weresoldas before. Why? 
#4 Because Woodmanse 
gives the utmost in wind- 
: mill values — Simplicity 
—Sturdiness—Dependability —Long Life 
—Freedom from Repair Expense. Get the facts 
about the Woodmanse that have revolutionized 
windmill construction. Thorough oiling system. 
Renew oil but once a year. Runs 1n lighter winds. 
More powerful. Parts can not become loose. 


Write today for free literature, address Dept. 3 
WOODMANSE MFG. CO., Freeport, Ill. 


WOODMANSE 


Oi? BA Tis 














Backed by 50 
years Success. 











Send for our new, free catalog 








Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for examination of Patent Uffice records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 


PA Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 














Wool-Pool 





By Donald Kingery 


Arithmetic 








N March 1, 1926, the Ohio Wool 

Growers’ Co-Operative Association 

completed its eighth year of market- 
ing wool co-operatively. During these 
years, this organization, now affiliated 
with the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
has handled through its annual and semi- 
annual pools, a total of 26,152,000 pounds 
of wool, which sold for a grand total of 
$11,394,000 net. 

At the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, held at Columbus early in the year, 
J. F. Walker, secretary of the organization 
and in charge of the wool-marketing de- 
partment of the Ohio Farm Bureau 





Wool graders at work on the Ohio clip 


Federation, reported that in 1925 there 
had been handled 4,555,000 pounds from 
10,200 consignors which had sold or would 
be sold for around $2,249,000. 

At the beginning of the 1925 wool- 
shearing season, local 


There is, however, a saying among the 
eastern wool merchants and speculators 
that no money has been made dealing in 
Ohio wools since the Ohio pool was first 
organized in 1918. By selling their own 
product direct to the mills, the Ohio 
farmers have been getting the extra profits 
that formerly the commission men had 
been getting. 

Not only are Ohio wools marketed 
through the pool, but the wools from the 
Indiana and Michigan State Farm Bureau 
pools are also handled, as well as some 
from county pools in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1925, 3,379,000 pounds came 
in from Ohio, 406,000 
pounds from Indiana, 
342,000 pounds from 
Michigan and the rest 
from Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere. 


EGINNING with 
the 1925 pool, all 
previous contratts with 
growers were cancelled 
and a new contract 
made—a perpetual one, 
but with a yearly with- 
drawal clause. About 
7,200 growers signed the 
contract. There were 
only 25 cancellations for 
1926. It is hoped that 
about 50 per cent of 
Ohio wool will be signed 
up for this present year. 
This wool is handled 
through a warehouse in 
Columbus, with some additional collected 
at Wheeling. It is received at the ware- 
house, where it is graded and then sold by 
grade. Each grower is paid according to 
the grade his wool makes. This tends to 








buyers were expecting 
to get their wool from 
farmers for around 35 
to 39 cents. But the 
growers who marketed 
through the association 
received prices which 
ranged from 43 up to 
57 cents; depending up- 
on grade and the time 
marketed. 

The average net price 
received for pooled wool 
after all expenses h 
been paid, was 45 cents. 
The average price paid 
by local buyers at coun- 
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try points was 40 cents. 
This gain of five cents 
in favor of co-operative marketing netted 
the poolers a profit of $227,750. 


HECKING back over the eight years 
of pooling, one finds that the pool 
has netted annually from four to 14 cents 
a pound above country prices. A little 
arithmetic shows that these eight years 
have brought a net profit of $1,448,510 to 
the Ohio growers who marketed their own 
wool together, above the price received by 
owers who went it alone and sold to 
oeal buyers and speculdors. 

There is no way of calculating how much 
profit has been made over what the growers 
would have received had there been no 
pool. Because the pool has been handling 
around 30 per cent of the Ohio clip, it 
has been able to force outside buyers to 
spring the price up several cents each 

ear. This advance in price was shared 
y all wool-growers in the state. 


Storage house used for Ohio pooled wool 


stimulate the production of more wool 
of the better grades. Do you know of a 
better way to increase profits? 

Louis Horkheimer, a wool dealer of 
more than 40 years’ experience, has been 
in-charge of sales since the beginning of 
the pool. Horkheimer sells direct to 
eastern mills and furnishes wool to~the 
market as the market demands it. No 
effort is ever made to hold wool for higher 
prices or to dump when the price happens 
to be high. 

For 1925, a flat rate of two and three- 
fourth cents a pound was charged the 
grower. This paid expenses of organiza- 
tion, country loading, freight, handling, 
warehousing, grading, selling, insurance, 
financing, and left a sum for a reserve 
fund. Consignors who are not farm 
bureau members are charged an addi- 
tional half-cent, which is returned to the 
eounty farm bureau. 
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Why the Star Car has MORE POWER 
The fuel is fully vaporized and mixed with the correct pro- 
portion of air to produce an explosive mixture of high 


POWER. 


The cylinders are honed to glassy smoothness to make possible 
close-fitting pistons and ensure high compression which spells 


POWER. 


The spark is produced so hot and timed so accurately 
as to deliver to the pistons sudden pressure of high 


POWER. 


The motor is so jacketed and the water so circulated as to 
ensure correct motor temperature required for maximum 


POWER. 


The lubrication is by force feed, which with highest quality 
bearings minimizes the friction that tends to destroy 


POWER. 


The combined result of correct design, high grade material 
and workmanship is that the Star Car—Four or Six—has 


MORE POWER AND SUPERIOR QUALITY 


NEW STAR SIX 


Chassis $620 
Touring $695 


STAR FOUR Low~cost Transportation 


Roadster $525 





Touring $525 Coupster $745 

Coupster $610 Coupe $820 

Coach $695 Coach $880 

Sedan $795 Landau Sedan$975 
f. o. b. Lansing f. o. b. Lansing 


DURANT MOTORS Inc., 250 West 57th Street, New York 
General Sales Dept.— 1819 Broadway, New York 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 
Plants: Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich. Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
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| Amazing Savings 
in HOME BUILDING 


| 


PRR 
FREE BookTells How 
NEW METHODS 

Save 30% to40%0n 
ie oe gem QUALITY HOMES 





and bath. 








LIBERTY HOMES CO. 
Dept. D-21, Bay City, Mich. 
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Owners tell of actual savings of $200 to 
value. $1500 on single houses. 
production methods save time, worry 
and money for home builders. All lumber 
cut to size, ready to erect. All materials 
—lumber, hardware, nails, roofing, 
paints included in price and delivered to 
you freight prepaid north of Mason and 
Dixon line and east of Mississippi River. 
‘ No middlemen’s profits. Designed by 
bath, ball Master Architects. Sound, substantial, 
2 big closete. easy to heat in iter, cool in summer, 
cee eome. 2% beautiful declan. Fit all needs—all 
purses—from 3 rooms at $373 to 7 rooms 
and bath at $1875. Values will amaze you! 


MAIL POSTCARD 


Illustrated book gives 
cations. Save money. 
and prices before 
you build. Then de- 
side for yourself. 


return mail. 








as wet }] as 


JOHN L. WHITING - J, J. ADAMS CO, . 


BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 
and the Largest in the W: 
































European Corn Borer 


Continued from page 11 








cattle and fit only for hogs to run in and 
feed upon the few ears that have escaped 
destruction. No one who has seen these 
fields can doubt that the borer is a terrible 
menace.” 

And the borer has been in those two 
counties only five years. Its rapid in- 
crease in that time, Canadian bug men 
say, can be traced to two factors: First, 
weather, which this last year was ideal for 
the propagation and spread of the insect; 
and second, the indifference of the farmers 
in the infested areas. 

Now, the officials estimate, there are 
at least 800,000,000 corn borers in the 

rovince of Ontario. 
he female moths, 


manufacturers may have them. on the 
market this fall for use on both old and 
new corn-harvesters. 

“But,” you ask, “how can the Middle 
West use these control methods? Silos 
aren’t plentiful; shredding is of limited 
panes: early and low cutting would 
»e revolutionary on farms where corn isn’t 
cut at all; and burning would involve 
difficulties.” 

The answer isn’t clear just yet. Agri- 
cultural engineers at Ohio State University 
ae that by the time the whole Corn 
Belt has the corn borer, a machine will be 
on the market that will pick and shred 
corn in combination. 

There is little hope 





on emerging in June 
and flying as far as 
20 miles with the 
wind, will lay about 
350 eggs apiece. If 
the weather is right, 
some 140,000,000,000 
of the borers will 
hatch and make the 
corn lant their 
home. It takes only 
15 or 20 borers to 
make life hazardous 
for a corn plant. 
Some unfavorable 
weather, principally 
while the moths are 
emerging and the 
eggs hatching this 
June, and subsequent 
Junes, may reduce 





of developing a 
spray control. Clin 
breeders may, in. 
time, help by provid- 
ing a variety of corn 
that can be planted 
later than those now 
grown, and yet 
have time to mature 
thoroughly. Corn 
planted in June, 
records in Ohio tes- 
tify, harbors fewer 
borers than corn 
planted in May. The 
moths have finished 
flying and laying 
their eggs-before the 
corn is up. 


HE corn-borer 


the borer population Talk about smallpox or mumps— parasites imported 
some. Any further they ain’t nothin’ compared to fleas from Europe, liber- 





reduction is up to the 





ated by the thou- 





farmer. 


HERE are several means of control. 
Not absolute control, not enough to 
eradicate the pest, but enough to post- 
one economic loss by reason of a heavy 
infestation. 

The: silo comes first as the surest and 
most profitable control. The few borers 
that might escape alive through the en- 
silage cutter would succumb to fermenta- 
tion in the silo. 

Shredding is almost equally effective. 
Cutting the stalks into three- or four-inch 
lengths, however, will not prove satis- 
factory, Ohio entomologists believe. Three 
inches of corn-stalk can house at least 
three husky borers. 

A third means of control, adopted 
widely in Ohio, is to burn all corn-stalks 
and refuse around the fields and feed lots 
before May 15. (The moths emerge in 
June.) To facilitate this, most farmers 
prefer to break off the standing stalks 
during the winter when they are frozen, 
raking them up to be burned when the 
weather permits. 

Cutting the stubble low and early is a 
fourth control method, to be followed by 
plowing under such stubble. Experiments 
at Sandusky, O., showed that stubble cut 
September 10 harbored only one-third as 
many borers as did stubble cut Novem- 
ber 3. These same experiments showed 
that stubble cut to within three inches of 
the ground contained on November 3 
one-sixth as many borers as did stubble 
left at a height of 18 inches. 


TS make low cutting ible E. A. 
Silver, Ohio State University, has 
perfected a disk or rotary cutting-device 
to be attached to standard Saaaiialon. 
The device works effectively, cutting stalks 
to within two inches of the ground. Two 


sands in Ontario and 

Ohio, and even in 
Illinois and Indiana (on smartweed borers) 
in preparation for the arrival of the corn 
borer, may help control the borer eventu- 
ally. But it will take years for the para- 
sites to catch up with the borers, in the 
judgment of men who have followed 
parasite warfare on other insects. 

For the present, the fight is the farmer’s, 
and particularly the Ohio farmer’s. He 
can, if he will, retard the spread of the 
borer, even if he isn’t able to check it 
entirely. 

When the pest will reach the heart of 
the Corn Belt, no one can prophesy. Nor 
can any one foresee what changes must 
follow. The most conservative will admit 
that radical changes in farm practise, in 
crop rotations, and in farm price-levels 
must follow in the wake of an infestation 
of the corn borer. 

In the final analysis, the European corn 
borer will be the most serious menace to 
the Corn Belt farmer who ignores it. The 
aleic farmer will suffer too, for a while. 
He will certainly come out on top in time. 
The corn borer is no match for a man with 
brains. 


ac a 


Sweet clover, as good a crop as it is, now 
has some black marks against it. North 
DakSta and Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tions, as well as Ohio State bacteriological 
laboratory, claim that sweet-clover hay, 
fed continuously and in large amounts, 
will cause internal hemorrhages and death 
of young stock. The North Dakota Sta- 
tion says it is only spoiled sweet-clover 
hay that acts this way. To prevent pos- 
sible trouble, feed sweet-clover hay in 

amounts and alternate with other 
forage about twice a month. 
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ONE THIRD OF YOUR LIFE IS SPENT IN BED 
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1 Rounded frame will not tear bed- ‘> Patented stabilizers eliminate 
clothes. Stays solid for a lifetime 3 sidesway, spreading, and sagging 











Study these comfort features 


Sleep face down, on 
your back or side, in 
every position you rest 
inluxury, every nerve 
and muscle relaxed 







} Spring-t 
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lows them to 
adjust toevery 
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2 302 sensitive coils tie main spi- 499 main spirals, eight inches 
rals at both their tops and centers 4 deep, insure the greatest comfort. 





What does your husband’s success 
mean to you? 


you it erases tired facial lines and 





. . ightl h hful 
Sleep és as vital to his artis ine ceaalion, paeaey 
; career as tt 38 to your beauty The surge of buying approval has 


T character and quality .of made possible such tremendous 
/L the sleep equipment you select Production that the ane of The 
for your husband may affect his “4¢ Spring is only $19.75", — 
future profoundly. On his sleep Beautyrest mattress $39.50". 
largely depend the energy and Surely your husband’s business 
stamina, the decisiveness of mind SUCCESS and your own vital charm 
that win his daily battles. And #¢ Worth far more than that. 

his spring and mattress form the ie eee 

rr foundation of his sleep. 0A good store near you has a Simmons Sleep 
Department with beds, springs, and mat- 
tresses, for every taste and purse. Every 
dealer can supply any Simmons product. 


Can you afford any but the best for 
him? In all the world there is no 
otherspring like The Ace. Itshapes 








Dr. Max VERWoRN 
proves that loss of 


S LE E-P 


does the same harm as drunkenness 
Fatigue poisons body cells in the 
same way as excessive alcohol 
and makes them incapable of us- 
ing the oxygen supplied to them. 
Consequently the over-tired 
mother, father, or child are as 
dulled mentally and handicap- 
ped physically as though they 
were intoxicated. This startling 
fact demonstrated by the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Max Verworn, 
Germany, proves how vital is 
the sound sleep that rids your 
body of fatigue poisons. 


Through scientificresearch, The 
Simmons Company is contribut- 
ing toknowledge concerning sleep 
and is building sleep equipment 
which makes this great-necessity 
available to all. 








to every body curve. Musclesand THE GraceLine <Ailton Bev 


nerves, knotted by the hard day, One of 28 attractive new-designs with the 
exclusive seamless Graceline moulding. 


untie, relax entirely, rest com- 
pletely. And no creaking, sagging, 
or sidesway disturbs his repose. 


Add the luxury of the Beautyrest 997] 

super-mattress and the soundest | 
sleep comes swiftly and surely. As 
it builds virile force for him, so for 





eo THE SIMMONS COMPANY - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 
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ce Bed Sprin 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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Tue Beautyrest SupeER-~Marttress 


Hundreds of resilient coils, buoyant cot- 
ton and live air cushion you $ 395°" 





































Look for this 
mark of value on 





*Nore: Freight rates make prices 
slightly higher in the South and also 
west of the Missouri. Beauryrest and 
Ace same price in Canada as in U, §. 


the bed, spring or 
mattress you buy 


© me simmons 
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St. Mary’s Church — Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts. 
Completed in 1814. 


Zibeon Hooker, drummer boy at Bunker Hill, is buried in the churchyard. 


This is the third of a series-of historical New ~ 
England churches painted by Glen Mitchell. 


our love speaks through 
the beauty of the memor. 
ial you erect. Nothing is 
acceptable, therefore, in 
material or worknanship 
unless it be of enduring 
worth. 


Our Certificate of Perfection, when 
requested from any memorial 
dealer, assures you of our personal 
inspection through the various 
stages of completion and is your 
perpetual guarantee againstdefect- 


. 


ive workmanship and material. 
Write for Booklet "'F’’ “Mark Every Grave” 
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“The Flawless Barre Granite” 
BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CORPORATION 


BARRE, VERMONT 








The Real Reason for 
“Worn-Out” Soil 


Continued from page 10 

















gradually less fertile during the last 
100 years, due in large measure to 
excessive cultivation of rolling lands. 
Many of the most fertile soils in, 
the rolling prairies and timber lands 
of this state have been kept in 
corn until ‘clay spots’ are evident on 
nearly every hillside. So much soil has 
been lost from even the more gently 
rolling parts of the fields that the yields 
are far below those obtained by our 
grandfathers who brought the land into 
cultivation. The erosion of cultivated 
fields is taking place at such a rate that 
it is calling for a decided change in our 
system of soil management. If we are 
to maintain our acre-yields at a point 
where crops can be produced at a profit 
we must make every reasonable effort 
to reduce the amount of soil fertility 
carried away during heavy rains.” 


In a single county of the southern Pied- 
mont region 90,000 acres of land which 
formerly were cultivated have been classed 
by soil surveyors as non-agricultural land. 
Failure to stop the washing allowed the 
spread of gullies until no land was left that 
could be cultivated. In a county of West- 
Central Georgia 60,000 acres were map 
as land too gullied to permit cultivation. 
This land had once been farmed, and had 
been considered good soil. 


Stopping the Loss 


As this waste goes on over the bare slopes 
strips of rich stream bottom are damaged 
by overwash from neighboring slopes and 
by deposits of lodése alluvial sand brought 
by flood waters from upstream slopes. 

The most effective means of checking 
erosion are: (1) The hillside terrace, espe- 
cially the Mangum terrace; (2) seeding the 
land permanently to grass; (3) restocking 
with timber. There are many steep slopes 
which can not be protected by terracing, 
especially on certain soils which are ex- 
tremely inclined to wash, such as the 
Orangeburg soils of the southern coastal 
plain region and the Memphis silt loam oc- 
curring along the east side of the Mississippi 
River bottoms from Baton Rouge north- 
ward into Kentucky. These soils have very 
loose sublayers; when a gully reaches down 
to this unstable material, the land melts 
away like pouring water upon sugar, and 
there is no stopping the disastrous’ results 
except by starting trees in the gullies. The 
smoother lands of these types can be pro- 
tected very well by terracing. 

_A large part of the land that has been 








Mr. Moth: “Aw, shucks! just my 
luck—Miss Flame has gone out” 
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ruined by wash should never have been cul- 
tivated. It was timber and grazing land to 
begin with and should have been used as 
such. Of course, trees have not always 
had the value they have now, and nothing 
is to be gained by lamenting the mistakes 
of our fathers in denuding the steep slopes 
of their valuable timberg The problem 
that concerns us at this time is what to do 
to stop the washing and keep the top-soil 
on the farms. 


Terraces and Timber 


Fortunately the experiment stations and 
agricultural agents are beginning in some 
states and counties to urge the terracing of 
sloping fields generally. This method of 
land protection has been practised by good 
farmers for many years in the southern 
Piedmont region. It had to be, or a far 
greater area of land would have been 
ruined, since the sloping soils of that section 
are badly given to gullying. Erosion is, 
however, still an extremely serious problem 
there and always will be. 

Much of the land now in farm crops in 
the Piedmont and in parts of the coastal 
plain region should immediately be put into 

ine trees. These grow rapidly, hold the 
and firmly against washing and cause the 
gullies to fill; and the timber takes on in- 
creasing value much faster than is com- 
monly supposed. 

The writer owns land in the southern 
Piedmont region, which was turned out 
because of ies long before the Civil War. 
It is land that never should have been cul- 
tivated, so rapidly does it wash; still it is 
2095 land. A good crop of timber already 

as been cut from it and another will be 
ready to cut in a few years. In the long run 
the timber will give a satisfactory dividend, 
and it is the only crop that possibly could 
be made to pay on such land. 

But farmers are not going to take to 
reforestation readily in order to protect 
their sloping lands, except as they have to 
abandon fields from time to time, as the 
gullies take them over, and trees establish 
themselves naturally. Terraces and sod 
look better to the average farmer than 
slowly growing trees, and it must be by 
these methods that the greatest check to 
soil washing shall be made in the case of 
open arable land. 


Lower Production Costs 


We Americans are not easily excited by 
wastage of natural resources. We have 
become accustomed to wasteful methods— 
waste of timber, wild game, natural gas, the 
soil, and so on. But in all earnestness we 
need to prod ourselves about this matter of 
soil erosion. We are not building terraces 
fast enough, nor putting our wasting slopes 
into grass and timber so rapidly as we should. 
The time will come when the land will be 
needed for an increasing population; and it 
has already arrived at that point where 
many thousands of farmers need to make 
larger acreage yields in order to hold down 
cost of production. 

More knowledge is needed about the 
washing of soil types under varied conditions 
of slope and cover, such as the Missouri 
Experiment Station already has worked out 
by field tests on the Shelby loam. Soil of 
this type with a slope of 15 feet per hundred 
should usually be kept in grass permanently 
it is claimed. Facts of this kind are needed 
for all the important types of farm land in 
regions having a mean rainfall of 30 inches 
or more. 

The most important thing to do at 
resent, however, is to howl out from every 
ousetop against erosion. Every county 

agent should lift his voice loudly for ter- 
racing, establish demonstration terraces, 
and hold soil-erosion meetings. While 
fertilizers are being bought, let the farmer 
understand that his fertile top-soil is going, 
and that the less-fertile subsoil is taking 
its place, which will need more and more 
fertilizer as time goes by. 
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“Attention with 
brush was all it 


The 
Inspection We Give 
Includes These Five 
Important Points: 

1—Testing each cell. 
2—Replacing evapora- 
tion. 


3—Cleaning terminals. 


4—Cleaning top of bat- 
tery. 


4—Tightening hold- 


downs. 










Finding the little things you’d 
never notice—correcting them 
before they cause you expense— 
that’s Willard 5-Point Inspec- 
tion. And let us tell you it 
makes friends. 


The picture shows an example: 
Corrosion on the positive terminal of 
the owner’s battery was blocking the 
path of the current to his starter. 


A few strokes with one of our wire 
brushes removed the corrosion, and 
gave the battery a chance to do its 
job. 


Selling Willard Batteries is another 
way we have of making friends. Car 
owners appreciate the more reliable 
service Willards give—every time— 
every battery. 


They feel safer with a Willard 
Threaded Rubber Battery because 
they know that any of us will reinsu- 
late it WITHOUT CHARGE if this 
is ever necessary. 


This very different battery comes 
CHARGED boné dry, too—and you 
see the acid poured in. 


Willard Battery 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 


for All Cars—for Radio, too, s men 
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“Your radio 1s always top notch. 
What do you do to keep it 


so full of pep?’ 




















Genuine water-' 
want a realtimer, better than Se eet seen, 
name and address we'll 








Protect your lives and buildings with the 


Silver Strand System, a high erade scientifi- 
cally developed lightning protection. Exceeds 
Fire Underwriters’Standards. Reduces cost 
ofinsurance. You take no chances when you 
insist on the Strand.’’ It’s your 
protection when you buy and for gefera- 
tions after. Before you have your buildings 
equipped let me send you free booklet. Write 
for it today. Address 


F. E. STEHLIK, Pres. 
ELECTRA LIGHTNING ROD CO. 
Dept. F, 30N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Surplus Honey Sold 
at Home 











OME folks do not think of honey as 

delicious until their attention is called 
to it. A Southern Illinois bee-keeper had 
surplus honey, both strained and comb, 
aa he made the remark to me that he 
would almost give it away to get rid of it. 
I thought it over and gave him several 
suggestions. One of these he took up and 
today he hasn’t enough honey to supply 
the demand. 

He went to the home of the president 
of the building fund of one of the churches 
of his town and suggested a honey social. 
She in turn talked to her committees 
and they, too, agreed that a honey social 
would be a splendid money-maker for the 
church. Of course, they planned a bazaar 
with this. They sold honey sandwiches, 




















‘There now, Mother, didn’t I tell you 

















heads, size 84x11, and 100 Beat-em-all envelopes size 3'4x 
6%, with bronze-blue ink, and deliver in a special, prepared 
box for $2.00. We also make shipping tags, folders, circu- 
lars and catalogs for any kind of business. 


OLD TRUSTY. PRINT SHOP, Clay Center, Nebr. 
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Guess and Be Durned 
Assessmetits 


Continued from page 9 














taxation system today—about which there 
has been such an uproar in recent years 
—can be laid at the door of this assessing 
by the guess and be durned system than 
to any other one thing. 

It is far more important that property 
be put on the tax duplicate at a fair and 
just value, and that all property be 
assessed in like proportion, than that we 
levy taxes by this specific system or that. 

But such assessment we can never have 
as long as we leave it to untrained men. 


Something Can Be Done 


There are just two ways to secure proper 
assessment of taxable wealth. The first 
is to change human nature, so that all 
men will give the assessor a true and ac- 
curate statement of their wealth—which 
no one would be willing to rely on’ The 
second method is one which any county 
auditor can explain. It is to change the 
method of assessment. 

This method—which was outlined fully 
a few years ago by the National Tax 
Association—is to abolish the township 
or local assessor entirely, and substitute in 
his place a county assessor or tax official, 
preferably appointed by the state tax 
commission or under civil service. 

Make him a year-round county officer. 
Pay him an adequate salary. Remove 
him as far as possible from all political or 
other influences, so that he can do his 
work impartially, unhampered. 

Then give him power to appoint his 
own deputies, with civil-service_restric- 
tions if possible, and power to remove in- 
competent deputies. 

Give him power to compel listing of 
popety and to enforce the law. Give 

im power and funds to employ engineers 
and other expert help as needed. 

Then give him a tenure of office, say 
six to eight years, so that he can become 
a tax expert and come to take pride in his 
work. But make him in turn amendable 
to a State Tax Commission, with power 
in that body to remove him when he fails 
to do his duty. 

About half of the states now have a 
county assessor, but few if any of them 
have anything like the system outlined 
above. Such a system is needed most of 
all in the Corn Belt agricultural states. 

These states, most of them, are strug- 
gling along under a system of assessing 
property that goes back to Civil War 
days or before, when there were few 
banks, few railroads, almost no corpora- 
tions or public utilities, and intangible 
wealth was almost non-existant. 

We are all making a hullabaloo about 
tax reform. The place to begin is at the 
foundation—which means better assessors 
and more adequate assessment, so that 
rich and poor will be assessed alike. 














Don’t make love in a buggy 
Is my advice to males, 
use, you see, all horses 
es 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 





What makes the 


value in 
General Motors 
cars? 


1 SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND TEST. 
Centering in the largest automotive laboratories and 
proving ground in the world. 


2 COMBINED PURCHASING POWER 
OF MANY COMPANIES. Insuring the best 
materials at the lowest price. 


3 VOLUME PRODUCTION. 120,000skilled 
workers made more than 835,000 General Motors 
passenger cars and trucks in 1925. 


4 QUALITY BODY WORK. Fisher Body 
Corporation is a part of General Motors. 


5 WORLD-WIDE MARKETS. Sales and ser- 


vice in 144 countries. 


6 FAIR PRICE POLICY. Standard prices, with 


General Motors’ savings passed on to the buyer. 


7 GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION.-A finance company owned by 
General Motors, offering sound terms and lowest 
rates to time purchasers. 


All these factors mean every facility and every incen- 
tive for maintaining quality in the product and 
value for the price. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET : PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE > OAKLAND 


BuIck + CADILLAC - GMC Trucks 
“A car for every purse and purpose” 
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Look before you leap 


OME farmers think that all they need to 
electrify a farm, is a power line running to 
the house. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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That is just the first step. To make electricity 
pay, the farmer must have equipment which will 
increase his production and lower his costs at the 
same time. 


At Ripon, Wisc., electricity is pumping and 
heating water, grinding feed, milking, separating, 
running concrete mixers and incubators—doing 
productive work as well as being a comfort and 
convenience to the farmer. In seventeen states 
responsible men are testing electrical equipment 
for all farm purposes. 


Don’t try to get electric power or equipment 
before you know how to use it profitably. Light 
and power companies everywhere are ready to 
cooperate with groups of farmers who are in a 
position to electrify their farms in a sound, eco- 
nomical way. ° 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


























Booklet on use of level on farm. Write for 
particulars today. 





New Duplex 
LEVEL 


For re ditching, - 
suearing foundation 
types farm work. Simple, 
, accurate. 
Complete Outfit 


eed 











































Robber Corn Plants 


By H. Howard Biggar 











OME one asked Clyde Black of Dallas 

county, Iowa, after he had won the 
highest-yield honors as an average for 
three years in the Iowa corn-yield contest, 
what were some of the seerets of his suc- 
cess. Black said that he always tried to 
give his seed such a severe germination 
test that he would eliminate those plants 
which “fooled around all summer - and 
never got any place.” 

Back on.the old home farm in South 
Dakota the writer used to do a little 
philosophizing on the seat of the corn- 
cultivator as we swept down the long rows. 
Thousands of plants passed under the 
beam each day—but what a difference in 





the height and in the vigor of those a 
Some plants were outstanding—‘‘Shake- 
speares,’’ we used to call them. Others 
were medium in vigor, and still others 
were a weak sort which did not promise 
very big returns but which took up space 
just the same. We used to wonder 
those weak and medium plants would 
ever catch up with the larger plants and 
make just as good yields. 

Later, during a period of five years in 
which we were engaged in corn work for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, we had the opportunity of finding 
an answer to the questions we used to 
wonder about. On a farm near Bloom- 
ington, Ill., we selected a plot which con- 
tained 1,325 corn plants, all grown from 
seed of the same variety and planted the 
same day on uniform soil. About ten 
days after this corn was up, we measured 
every plant from the ground to the tip 
of the tallest leaf. Considerable variation 
in height of plants was noted. We di- 
vided the plants into four groups according 
to height. Group 1 was made up of the 
one-fourth of the plants which were lowest 
in height. Group’4 comprised the plants 
which were tallest, and Groups 2 and 3 in 
between, each group including one-fourth 
of the plants. The plants of Group 1 
averaged 28 centimeters (about two and 
one-half centimeters equal one inch) in 
height, those of Group 4, 46.3 centimeters 
in height. 


REE weeks later all plants were 

again measured. It had been good 
growing weather and the plants had more 
than tripled in height. e measured at 
this time to see whether the shorter plants 
had caught up any with the taller plants. 
We found that the plants-of Group 1, the 
shortest plants, had gained an average of 
96 centimeters in height, those of Group 
2 had gained 106 centimeters, those of 
Group 3 had gained 112 centimeters and 
those of Group 4, the tallest pants, had 
increased their average height by 118 
centimeters. In other words, the taller 
plants had still further increased their 
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lead over the shorter plants in the three 
weeks’ period. 

All plants were marked and at the close 
of the season, individual plant yields were 
taken in terms of dry shelled corn per 
plant. The average yields of shelled 
corn per plant for each of the groups were 
as follows: 


Group number Ounces per plant 
4.6 
6.5 
6.9 
Pei 
Thus, you see, the superiority of plants 
noted in the field as early as ten days 


after the plants were up, was carried 
through the season. 


RON 


HE most extensive studies ever made 

to determine the relation of the vigor 
of corn plants to yield were, made at 
Bloomington and Urbana, IIl., by James 
R. Holbert and his associates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
In this work, nearly 153,000. corn plants 
were classified during their early stages of 
growth, as vigorous, semi-vigorous and 
weak. More than 6,000 of these plants 
were harvested individually and the plant 
yields determined. This work showed 
that there is a striking relation between 
the early vigor of corn plants and yield. 
For example, a plot of Reid’s Yellow Dent 
corn plants was classified and there were 
601 vigorous plants, 259 semi-vigorous 
plants and 250 weak plants. During the 
season it was found that about 10 per cent 
of the weak plants died and 50 per cent 
were barren, as compared with 3.3 per 
cent dying in the case of the vigorous 
plants and only 6.5 per cent barren. At 
the close of the season the yields per plant 
in grams (about 453 grams make a pound) 
were as follows: Vigorous 250 grams; 
semi-vigorous, 140 grams; and weak, 
100 grams. 

Holbert and his associates found that 
plants weak in the early stages of growth 
usually produced nubbins only, or were 
barren. They found that plants stron 
and vigorous in their early stages oodinicad 
a larger percentage of good-sized ears and 
higher vields of corn than the weaker 
plants. They also found that the more 
vigorous plants matured their grain some- 
what earlier, showing that the vigor which 
had enabled them to keep ahead during 
the summer months enabled them to tas- 
sel, silk and complete the season’s ac- 
tivities sooner. 


AN important feature of this work was 
the discovery that there was a vital 
relation between the kind of seed planted 
and the percentage of weak and of vigorous 
plants. Seed selected from healthy, vigor- 
ous plants and germinating in the tester 
with strong, vigorous sprouts, was respon- 
sible for. a much hohe percentage of 
strong, vigorous plants than seed which 
was selected indiscriminately and with 


’ more or less weakness showing up on the 


germinator. 

The next time you plow corn, note the 
large amount of variation in height and in 
vigor of plants, even in the same row or 
in adjoining hills. Remember that the 
tall, vigorous plants you see are the ones 
which are always on the job and will end 
up the season with a good record, while 
the weak and mediocre plants help to 
produce the mongrel ears, and drag down 
the acre-yields. 

The sketches on page 50 are actual 
drawings of corn plants during the grow- 
ing season. All were planted the same 
day on uniform soil and given the same 
cultural treatment. Plant A is of the 
vigorous type which makes rapid growth 
and produces a good-sized ear. Plants 
B, C and D indicate different degrees of 
weakness. B and C will make a fair record, 
while D may not last out the season, or if 
it does it will not make a good crop. 
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How can the 
price beso low? 


HY does the Exide Battery cost 

no more than ordinary bat- 
teries? Here is the answer: Exide 
was the pioneer automobile battery. 
High quality brought demand, and 
that meant big production and the 
economies of manufacture that go 
with it. Exide is the economical bat- 
tery for you to buy, because the price 
is low and the length of service ex- 
ceptionally long. 

The price displayed above is for a | 
13-plate Exide. There are Exide | 
Batteries for every car, some costing 
more than $16.50 and some costing 
even less. At Exide dealers every. 
where. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO.., Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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The St. Lawrence Waterway 


By O. M. Kile 























or 


E’VE all heard a lot about the 

Great Lakes-to-the-Sea project dur- 

ing the past few years. ‘Bringing 
the deep blue sea to the Corn Belt’’ makes 
a powerful appeal to the imagination. 
There is no doubt about that. With all 
the talk on the subject midwesterners can 
close their eyes and almost see the Maure- 
tania and the Leviathan steaming right into 
the Chicago River. They can picture 
crowds of strange-looking foreigners stream- 
ing down the gang-planks, and tons of olive- 
oil, crude rubber and nitrates from Chile 
being discharged from the holds of the ships. 

If the prospective blessings of the deep 
waterway—that is, the St. Lawrence River 
project—can be brought to pass, well and 
good. The country should pay the bill 
gladly, because greater prosperity in the 
Middle West certainly means greater pros- 
perity throughout the nation. 

But we should not let our enthusiasm 
keep us from examining the facts and 
figures, not even on such a rosy-hued and 
peeraty promising proposition as this. 
If we are about to buy a horse the 


the lowest probable rate, 314 per cent. This 
is supposed to be paid by receipts from the 
sale of water-power generated at the dams, 
estimated at 1,450,000 horse-power. At 
prevailing rates, and considering the diffi- 
culties of operation from cold and ice for 
half the year, it appears that the sale of 
current would not be likely to cover the 
interest charges alone. 

However, suppose ten millions or so of 
interest had to be paid out of taxes an- 
nually, divided between Canada and the 
United States on something like a fifty-fifty 
basis; it might not be an excessive charge 
to pay for the transportation advantages 
secured. It is entirely a question of what 
you get for your money. And what would 
we get for our money? 


How Much Freight Saved? 


The Middle West believes that by havin 
ocean vessels take on cargoes of grain an 
other products at the upper lake ports, and 
proceed direct to Europe without transfer 
of cargo, big savings in freight rates would 














Two lake cargo-ships at grain-elevator 
in Duluth 


34 feet draft. Only boats (of the ocean- 
going type) around 5,000 tons capacity or less 
could operate in a 25-foot channel, marine 
experts say. Anything larger would not only 
have trouble with draft, but would 
navigate with difficulty the canal 





time to look for ringbones and 
spavin is before we buy, and not 
after. We may discover flaws and 
go ahead and buy anyhow, but we 
will at least know just what we are 
getting, and will weigh the purchase 
price accordingly. 


Cost—More than Half a 


Billion the facts placed before them can not understand why 
: both projects seem to encounter so many invisible 
The rough estimate of the cost of snags. - 


the dams and locks necessary to 
make the St. Lawrence River navi- 
gable to a 25-foot depth for the 
smaller ocean-going vessels is placed 
at $250,000,000. This is the section 
between Lake Ontario and Mon- 





The situa’ 
means so clear as that at Muscle Shoals. 
that reason we take special pleasure in printing Mr. 
Kile’s simple and unprejudiced analysis of the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes-to-the-Sea plan. 


What the proposition of making cheap air-nitrogen 
fertilizer at Muscle Shoals has been to the southern 
and eastern farmer, the St. Lawrence waterway 
project has been to the farmer in the Middle West. 

In both cases the discussions have produced a tion. They operate in large num- 
maximum of heat and a minimum of light, and it is 
not surprising that farmers who have never had all 


tion as to the St. Lawrence is by no 
And for 


and narrower river sections. 

The flat-bottomed, shallow-draft 
lake cargo-carriers of 10,000 or 
15,000 tons capacity are unbeatable 
when it comes to cheap transporta- 


bers today, carrying wheat and ore 
down as far as Buffalo, and taking 
back cargoes of coal. Ocean-type 
vessels with their heavier construc- 
tion, bigger crews and higher in- 
surance and overhead expenses 
ean’t begin to compete with them. 


Must Have Freight Both Ways 


This would be doubly true if it 
were found impossible for vessels 








treal, marked (4) on the map on 
this page. This estimate does not 
take into account, however, many big 
items of expense, and the Government’s 

t. experience in such matters suggests 
that we should add at least 50 per cent to 
this estimate, or say a total of $375,000,000. 
To this must be added another $75,000,000 
representing the cost of the new Welland 
Canal around Niagara Falls. Finally, 
something over $100,000,000 would have to 
be spent in deepening channels and im- 
proving harbors on the Great Lakes to 
accommodate ocean-going vessels. This 
total of $550,000,000 for the completed 
waterway is not far off. 

Interest charges on the improvements 
would be nearly $20,000,000 annually, at 


be made. A saving of ten cents a bushel 
on wheat is the figure frequently heard. 
The same sort of savings on imports are 
also figured. 

Now a great many factors enter into this 
question of freight rates and savings, and 
since it is the heart of the whole problem 
we may as well get down to brass tacks 
and thresh it out right here. 


What Steamers Would Come? 


In the first place, let us get the idea out of 
our heads that the Mauretania or any big 
liner could come regularly into the Great 
Lakes. The big boats all draw more than 
25 feet. The White Star steamers average 


to get cargoes for the trip up the 
Great Lakes. It is a very serious ques- 
tion whether ocean-going vessels could 
call at all at upper lake ports, because of 
their inability to secure incoming cargo. 
They could make more money, it is claimed, 
in plying back and forth across the Atlantic, 
and we can be sure of one thing—ocean 
traffic goes where there is the most money 
to be made. 

There are, in fact, no extravagant profits 
to be made in the ocean freight. business. 
Profits depend on low operating costs, free- 
dom from delays and accidents, solid load- 
ings on each voyage in both directions, and 
quick turn-arounds. How would the 50- 
odd miles of canals and narrow channels, 

subject to fogs and ice and closed entirely 











for nearly half the year, affect the earn- 
ings of the steamers? 


The Barge Canal 


If grain had to go by rail from Buffalo 
to New York, the need for the St. 
Lawrence waterway would be clearer. 
But in 1921 the New York State Barge 
Canal was completed and thrown open 
to public use, free of tolls. It cost the 
State of New York approximately 
$200,000;000. This makes an all-water 
route direct to tidewater, but it ad- 
mittedly has its drawbacks, and, as a 








commercial enterprise, has failed mis- 
erably. Grain must be transferred from 
the lake carrier to the canal at 
Buffalo, and then again from the b 

to the ship in New York harbor. This 
double operation costs about one and 














one-half cents per bushel. 
Now the rate [Continued on page 98 
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Use these Paints and be sure 


ba garde nahi ob makes an open bid for your 
business on the basis of quality—of better value. 
There is no substitute for quality. Sherwin-Williams 
controls the high quality of its material right back to 
the source—even owning its own mines. 

Of course you can buy poor stuff—short-lived, 
long-regretted, soon-replaced—but do you want it? 
Sherwin-Williams invites you to use quality prod- 
ucts which are made to /astand thus save you money. 
The live paint store known as ‘‘Paint Headquarters”’ 
has the Sherwin-Williams line. It has the Painting 
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Guide, which gives the authorized Sherwin-Williams 
recommendations for all surfaces. 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE: If you love a beautiful 


home with the newest color schemes send us the 


coupon below. 


Send it today. The Sherwin-Wil- 


liams Co., Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the 
World, Dept. D, 654 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 
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PAINTING GUIDE 


STOPS MISTAKES IN PAINTING 
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SURFACE 





TO PAINT 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 






SEE 


TO VARNISH | TO STAIN 


USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW 











AUTOMOBILES . 


. || S-W Auto Enamel 


F 
.< 


S-W Auto Enamel Clear S-W Auto Enamel 








S-W Auto Top and S-W 
Auto Seat Dressing 





BUILDINGS, Etc. 


BARNS, SILOS, OUT-|| S-W Commonwealth Paint 


S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 





SWP House Paint 
S-W Concrete Wall Finish 


Old Dutch Enamel 








CEILINGS, Interior... . 


Flat-Tone 


S-W Handcraft Stain 
Floorlac 


>) 


Scar-Not Varnish Enameloid 








Exterior ... 





SWP House Paint 


a 
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Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 



























































be | co 
CONCRETE ......... S-W Concrete Wall Finish y 
; . : Sear-Not Varnish Floorlac . : 
OR. See...» ere Seeine Peat Velvet Finish No. 1044 | S-W Handcraft Stain | Enemeloid bys 
Exterior ....|| SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel ws 
SWP House Paint 7 4 7 
FENCES..........0.40. Metalastic oShneke Sean : 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint | = 
j | 
FLOORS, Interior. __|| SW Inside Floor Paint | Mar-Not Varnish Floorlac $-W Inside Floor Paint i 
sree \ 
Concrete ...|} S-W Concrete Floor Finish S-W Concrete Floor § bs 





Finish 





















































J 

ee S-W Porch and Deck Paint ws 

FURNITURE, Indoors || Enameloid Sear-Not Varnish Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel <: i 
Porch ..|} Enameloid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Enameloid oe 
HOUSE or GARAGE ; Terns! S-W Preservative 
dt alga SWP House Paint | Rexpar Varnish Shingle Stain Old Dutch Enamel 

IMPLEMENTS, ow ye 
TOOLS, TRACTORS, || 5}, Wagon and Implement) Rexpar Varnish 


WAGONS, TRUCKS 











} LINOLEUM .......... 


S-W Inside Floor Paint 


Mar-Not Varnish | S-W Inside Floor Paint 












Flat-Tone 
S-W Aluminum or Gold 
‘aint | 










- || Ebonol 


Metalastic 
bonol 


S-W Roof and Bridge Paint | 


Enameloid 





S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 





ete. 








S-W Screen Enamel 


_# 
a 





S-W Screen Enamel 








WALLS, Interior 


(Plaster or Wallboard) 


Flat-Tone 
SWP House Paint 





a 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloi 









WOODWORK 
Interior 


SWP House Paint 
Flat-Tone 











Scar-Not Varnish “7 by mre Stain | old Dutch Enamel 


Velvet Finish No. 1044 Floorlac Enameloi 














For removing paint and varnish use Taxite. For cleaning painted and varnished surfaces use Flaxoap. 
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WILLIAMS 


VARNISHES 








Commonwealth Barn Red 



















SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


A moderate-priced, handsome red with an excellent 
gloss, fér use on barns, corn cribs, sheds, roofs, 
fences and similar surfaces about the farm. It 
works very easily. It dries with a rich, smooth 
appearance. It has very satisfactory covering 
capacity—it withstands the weather. Buildings 
painted with Commonwealth Barn Red are well 
es, greatly improved in appearance and 
ave their market value decidedly increased. 
Commonwealth Barn Red comes in half-gallon, 
gallon and five-gallon cans; also in barrels. (If a 
2" barn paint is desired ask for Commonwealth 
arn Gray.) Specified on the Farm Painting 
Guide and sold by your “Paint Headquarters” 
dealer. 



























(Sherwin-Williams Paint) 

Highest possible quality, and costs less per job 
because it covers much better than common paint 
and less is required. A lead-oil-and-zinc paint 
ready for use. Always uniform. Brushes on very 
easily. Amazingly durable under severe exposure 
because of quality ingredients and extremely fine 
rinding. s not crack, check, peel or chalk. 

etains a high gloss. Holds its color. SWP comes 
in a full range of beautiful colors in exclusive S-W 
shades. Universally known by the famous “Cover- 
the-Earth” trade-mark, recognized everywhere as 
the mark of quality. Specified on the Farm 
Painting Guide. Ask your “Paint Headquarters” 


dealer. 
Beautiful 
Home Painting Book 
FREE 


Upon receipt from you of the coupon 
below, we will send, entirely free, a 
book on painting and other farm 
interests that you cannot afford to 
miss. Full of practical information 
for every up-to-date farmer and his 
wife. Just published. 

















































Sherwin-Williams Company, RN 
Dept. D, 654 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

Send me free copy of your new PAINTING 
BOOK. Iam hosed te painting 
() House (9 Silo [j) Wagons [) Floor 
() Barn (} Auto () Roof {) Tractor 

And in Insecticides 

0 Fly Spray ) Cattle Dips 
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Everybody who has been there agrees that Miami and the new developments nearby are wonderful to look at. 
the many big hotels that are being built. In the foreground is the causeway that connects Miami with Miami Beach 


Here is a view of the beach, at, two of 








& U. 













Picked 
Pictures 


of 


Interest 











You've seen this picture before, very likely, but in case 
you haven't, guess who these two desperate-looking 
characters are. No prize is offered © U.& 


You needn’t guess about the picture on the right; 
it’s a fine likeness of our handsome friend Jim Gillin, 
and the bird is an American Golden Eagle, with a 
wingspread of six feet four inches. Jim found it 
injured after a storm, and nursed it back to health 
on live rabbits™or at least that’s the way we heard 
the story W. W. Photos. 




















Compare this wonderful Chinese 
gown and the magnificent fan, worn 
by Madam Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, wife 
of the Chinese Minister at Washing- 
ton, with the thoroughly American 
costume shown in the lower corner 

© U. & U. 
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Paris is talking longer skirts, we hear. But 





this young lady, in her white crépe de Chine Red Grange and his professional football team from Chicago drew this big crowd to the Los Angeles 
with brightly embroidered flower designs, evi- stadium to see the game with the Los Angeles Tigers. But everybody who sees big professional 
dently hasn’t heard it © U. & U. football games agrees that they lack the pep of college rivalry W W. Photos. 
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ix famous cooking experts agree 


Pacific Coast, Gulf of Mexico, 
New England, and.Lake 
Michigan! Six of the country’s 
foremost cooking authorities 
participated in a novel cooking 
test. And each, in her own 
kitchen, reached the same con- 
clusion. Read what was done. 



















L icrurev left to right:—Mitss ROSA MICHAELIS, New Orleans; 
Mrs. SARAH TYSON RORER, Philadelphia; Miss Lucy G. ALLEN, 
Boston; Mrs. BELLE DEGRAP, Sam Francisco; MISS MARGARET 
ALLEN HALL, Battle Creek; and Mrs. KATE B. VAUGHN, Los Angeles. 


IX FAMOUS COOKS, with many 
years of practical cooking experience, 
subjected the Perfection Stove to cook- 

ing tests far more rigorous than the average 
woman ever would. Each cooked the favorite 
dishes of her part of the country,and employed 
every possible method of cooking, from 
broiling and frying to baking. In every case 
they were enthusiastic about the Perfection. 


“IT cooked six meals,’’ said Mrs. Sarah 
T. Rorer, famous Philadelphia cooking 
teacher and cook-book author, ‘‘and whether 
I broiled a steak, baked a soft molasses cake 
or French fried potatoes, the results 

were fine.’’ 


After adjusting the burner to suit my cook- 
ing, I didn’t need to pay any more atten- 
tion to the stove.’’ 


A Twice Happy Cook 


Eggs-a-la-King and broiled tomatoes are 
delicious enough in themselves afhirmed 
Miss Margaret Hall, Battle Creek nutrition 
expert, but twice as delicious to the cook 
whose kettle bottoms are clean. ‘‘I didn't 
have to scrub and scour dirty pans after 
cooking on the Perfection,’’ she said. 


It's the long chimneys which make the 
Perfection such a clean stove. 





Rich Veal Gravy 


Chipped veal with rich gravy, creamy 
mashed potatoes, and pineapple fluff. 
As she cooked this meal, Miss Lucy 
G. Allen of the Boston School of 
Cookery became convinced that Per- 
fection is a most convenient stove. 





‘Long chimneys 
for cleankettles,’ 
says Miss Halil. 


They burn every drop of oil 
completely, so there is no chance 
for soot or odor. 


“‘Why,’’ remarked Mrs. Kate 
B. Vaughn, Los Angeles, house- 
hold economics director, 
after baking a rich devil's 
food cake, ‘‘It’s like 











‘When stirring the pudding I found 
that the cooking surface was at just 
the right height,’’ she said. ‘‘Food 
was cooked on four burners in a row. 
‘There was no reaching across two or 
three hot burners, as there is when 





cooking on a gas stove.”’ 


Southern-Cooked 
Rice 


ee oe ES ‘“My rice went right on 





ichaelis says. 





using many other stoves.” 


‘I cooked a roast lamb dinner and left the 
kitchen for quite a few minutes,’’ said Mrs. 
Belle DeGraf, San Francisco, home eco- 
nomics counsellor. “The flame never wavered. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


cooking although my oil 
supply ran low,’’ said 
Miss Rosa Michaelis of the New Orleans 
Housewives’ League, “I substituted a 
filled reservoir, and my hands never touched 
the kerosene.”’ 


WARNING: Use only genuine Perfection wicks, marked 


with red triangle. Others will cause trouble. 
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ss 
M VeLLow £ b wee d g 
iss Allen’s Bos- mee mb bake 
ton Brown f Some 3 yumenes 8 Mrs. De Graf. 
ecipe tn our 
new cook book, _ Biut 
FLAME 
TOP OF WICK 
** For frying steak 
use a flame with 


yellow tips 1% 
inches high above 
the blue area,”’ 
savs Mrs. Rorer 











These comments are only a few made by 
the six famous cooks, authorities satisfied 
with only the best and most modern cook- 
ing equipment. They found the latest Per- 
fection fulfilled every cooking requirement. 


What does it mean to you, the woman with 
a family to cook for? Briefly, that when 
you buy a Perfection you will get cooking 
satisfaction year-in, year-out, as 4,500,000 
satisfied users can tell you. 


See the 1926 Perfections at any dealer's. 
All sizes, from a small one-burner stove to 
a large, five-burner range. Prices from 
$7.25 to $130.00. You will add your praise 
to that of these experts when you cook on 
the latest model Perfection. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7504 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada. the Perfection Stove Co., Litd., Sarnia, Ont. 


Send the cou- 
pon today for 
our free book- 
let, ‘“Favor- 
ite Menus and 
Recipes of O 
Famous Cooks.”” 
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PERFECTION STOVE CoMPANY (10) 
7504 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your new booklet, “Favorite 
Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks ” 


Name a 
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“Cathay” 
Gold Seal Rug No. 576 


Design “Nippon” Design 


Gold Seal Rug No. 578 





“ Lotus” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 536 


“ Jasmine” Design 


Gold Seal Rug No. 538 





“Ceylon” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 564 


“Shantung” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 566 
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“ Ladik” Design 


“ Kazak” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 592 
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Gold Seal Rug No. 590 
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“ Holland” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 594 


“ Plymouth” Design 
Rug No. 580 
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“Gobelin” Design 


“ Jacquard” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 549 








Gold Seal Rug No. 548 
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Artistic rugs that brighten 


every room—save work and money! 


More leisure time, an attractive home, 
housekeeping made easier—these are the 
ambitions of every up-to-date housekeeper! 


And the Gold Seal, pasted on the face of 
every Gold Seal Art-Rug, is your guide to the 
realization of those ambitions. For the Gold 
Seal identifies floor-covering which through 
satisfactory service is the choice of millions 
of women. The Gold Seal represents the dura- 
bility and quality for which Gold Seal Rugs 
have been famous for nearly fifteen years. 


Look for the Gold Seal 


And when you become acquainted first 
hand with the beauty, the wearing qualities 


and the convenience of these charming and 
easily cleaned rugs, you realize that the un- 
usual value represented by the Gold Seal is 
well worth looking for and insisting upon. 


Housework Made Easy 


Congoleum Rugs have a smooth surface 
that is kept sanitary and spotless with the 
least effort. There’s no place for dirt and 
germs to lodge. And—they do away with the 
drudgery of beating and sweeping. A light 
mopping, and they are as bright as new. 


Furthermore —Congoieum Rugs lie perfectly 
flat without fastening—edges never turn up. 
What a blessing to the orderly housekeeper! 


CONGOLEUM 3:2 ART- 











Appropriate Rugs 


Do you know that e 
is designed by famot 
they are called Art-Ri 
from gorgeous Prienta 
effects; neat, (@nventio 
and dining rod, bedro 
all at prices thalfare ama 





Some of the few patt 
page. See them at you 
sizes up to 9X J5 feet. 


CoNngOLEUM. 
Philadelphia New Work Bo 







San Francis, nae ne 
In ngoleum C 
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“ Nassau” Design “Capri” Design “ Venetian” Design 


“ Kashmir” Design 


A 
Seal Rupe. 379 Gold Seal Rug No. 570 Gold Seal Rug No. 534 Gold Seal Rug No. 532 Gold Seal Rug No. 562 


















“GOLD SEAL 
IGUARANTEE 


IBFACTION GUARANTEED 
RYOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
WET CLOTH 
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T 1925 CONGOLEUN 


Don’t fail to 
] look for 
n o this Gold Seal! 


yropriate Rugs for Every Room 





ou know that every Congoleum Rug 
ned by famous artist? That’s why 
e called Art-Rugs. You can choose 
rgeous Priental motifs; dainty, floral 
neat, @#nventional designs—for living 
ng rod »bedroom and kitchen. And 
ces thaljare amazingly low. 


of the few patterns are shown on this 
yee them at your dealer's. Rugs of all 
to 9x 45 feet. 


Cong0LEUM-NAIRN INC. 


New Mork Boston Chicago Kansas Cit 
anita Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orie: eveland Rio de Janeiro 
nN ongoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


#3 Above is shown 
the “ Panama” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 568 








“Gentian” Design “Aspen” Design “ Kurdistan” Design 
Rug No. 396 Gold Seal Rug No. 398 Gold Seal Rug No. 560 





“ Wiltshire” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 574 
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A Page of Interesting Snaps 





The water hole; from a new beef-cattle film, 
be released 





soon to 


from some of the Mo- 

tion-Pictures of the 

Department of Agri- 
culture 





Poor Mrs. Jones!—feet sore 
pounding city pavements 








Modern southern lassies learn how grandmother used to 
dress, a scene from the film, “The Home Demonstration 


Agent” 


A road “shot” through solid rock; from a road film, which 
shows how dynamite is used in road building 





Rice and old shoes; from motion-picture, 





i - 
“Rice—tro 











Watching the 
weather from 
above—a scene 
from a weather 
bureau film 


A Department 
of Agriculture 
crew preparing 
to “shoot” the 
film, “The Ox- 
Warble—A 
Fifty Million 
Dollar Tune” 














A farm home scene from “Clean Herds and Hearts,” telling the story of 


tuberculin-tested dairy-cattle. 
was built in one corner of the 


cameras and the battery of lights. 
in a remarkably short time for another indoor scene recently 


This inviting room is not a real one, but 
big studio, and a few feet away stood the 
The Editor saw a similar room built 














m Paddy to Bowl” Good roads make farmer and 


city man neighbors. 


Another road film 
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New Tonneau-Shape Wrist Watches 


b ipectangelaei can’t do justice to the new model Ingersoll Wrist 
Watches. They can’t show the real character of the design nor how the 
watch and strap shape themselves to lie flat on the wrist—with no strap 
beneath. 

Now in addition to the Wrist Radiolite at $4.50, there is a metal dial 
model without the luminous feature, asmart looking watch priced at $4.00. 
It is certain to be popular with women and girls, in school, office and home. 

The Radiolite model, of course, has its big appeal to those to whom the 
luminous feature is infportant—sportsmen, motorists, boys, nurses, etc. 


Lies Flat on No Strap 


the Wrist 


>, 





New 
WATERBURY 
Series 


ND now we add greater 
beauty and style to the 
Warersury, the lowest 
priced jeweled watch made 
in America. 


Notice the beauty of the 








Metal Dial new bow and crown, and Radiolite 
how the lines of the bow 
$4.00 ‘“flow’’ into the circular $4;50 
case, giving the watch a 





Waterbury 


The lowest-priced jeweled 


watch made in 





grace of line you would ex- 
pect only in very much 
higher priced watches. 





Waterbury Radiolite 


Waterbury with luminous 


dial. Tells time 


America. 


$5.50 


in the dark. 


$650 
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The 
New Yankee 


Dependable, as always ; 
with many new features 


of grace and beauty. 
$1-75 





Ke 
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; Hy 


yp pt : i]: a tA. 
HAT a tribute to any article to say 
that over a period of thirty years time 
more people have chosen it than any other! 


Ingersoll Yankees have been chosen by 
60 million people—in all parts of the world, 
in all walks of life. 


Is there any better demonstration of the 
quality ? Of dependability? Of value? Of 


genuine service ? 


The Yankee is the work watch for mil- 
lions of farmers. It costs little and keeps 
dependable time. 
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Yankee 
Radiolite 


The Yankee with lum- 
inous figures and hands. 


Tells time in the dark. 
$7.75 
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HEN Mother Goose is 
revised for our great 
grandchildren, the jingle 


about Little Bo Peep will be 
changed—that part about sheep 
coming home “bringing their 
tails behind them” will have to 
be left out. For, by the time our 
great grandchildren go into sheep 
raising, sheep won’t have any 
tails; they will have gone the 
way of the old-fashioned buck- 
board, the extra pair of suspend- 
ers—and possibly the appendix. 

If anybody thinks I am 
joking about this, let him pay 
attention to what South Dakota 
State College is doing to develop 
tailless sheep. And a tailless 
sheep is a thing of no small im- 
portance, as any one who has 
docked lambs (or had the price 
docked because he didn’t dock them) will tell you. 

The ninth year of experimental work in the development of a 
tailless breed of sheep is now under way at South Dakota State 
College. Already lambs have been born in the college flock with 
tails so short that they did not have to be docked. Whether or not 
this characteristic is fixed and generation after 
generation of lambs will be born tailless, 














Siberian-domestic cross, 
daddy of the lambs shown 


Tailless Sheep a oo 


the Siberian breed of sheep would be an advantage in the pro- 
duction of hot-house lambs. Maybe so—these tests will settle 
that question. If so, there is also the possibility that the flavor 
and quality of the mutton produced by the Siberian breed 
would be inferior to mutton produced by ordinary breeds of 
sheep. These tests will settle that, too. 

None of the short-tailed lambs developed at South Dakota 
State College are for sale or trade, inasmuch as any that are 
valuable enough to sell are more valuehle for further use in the 
experiments. Hence it is apparent tha. or a few years, anyway, 
we shall have to keep on docking lambs, if we want top prices. 
Docking is a simple enough operation, if attended to when lambs 
are a week old. All male lambs intended for market should be 
castrated, too. Both operations can be done at the same time. 


aq « 


New Way To Pick Cows 


HE time may come when you can pick out a good dairy- 

cow by the use of a yardstick or a tape line. It all depends 
upon the results of a study now being carried on by W. W. 
ate Bureau of Dairying, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Swett’s problem is to find out whether or not there is a 
correlation between the outside measurements of a dairy-cow and 
the size or weight of her internal organs, and further, between 





however, is yet to be determined. 


HE short-tailed lambs have been de- 

veloped from crosses of native Siberian 
fat-rumped rams with ewes of the Shropshire, 
Hampshire and Rambouillet breeds. After 
several years’ work in crossing these breeds 
of sheep, a ram lamb was born in the state 
college flock which had neither the fat rump 
of the Siberian breed of sheep, nor was there 
any evidence of a tail. Eighteen out of 21 
of this ram’s offspring had tails so short that 
they did not have to be docked. 

The present work of the experiment has 
several objects, among which is to determine 
whether the strain of sheep born with short 
tails is prepotent. In this experiment. all of 
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the short-tailed rams are being used on 
western-bred ewes. 
Some folks think the vitality apparent in 


A ram produced by crossing Siberian and domestic sheep sired 21 lambs, 18 of which 


were tailless 





her internal organs and her production. If 
there is a direct relation, then we may soon 
have a simple formula for telling what a 
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cow can do at the pail. 

Ten experiment stations are helping in 
this study. They have made external 
measurements of many dairy-cows of 
known production—some of them one- 
time famous high-producing animals. As 
fast as these cows cease to be of any use 
at the pail and are relinquished by their 
owners to aid in the cause of science, they 
find their way into the laboratories. There 
the internal measurements are made and 
placed on record, along with the external 
measurements and performance records of 
the individual cow, for future reference. 

About 50 cows of known production 
have been measured inside and out up to 
the present time. Many more are on the 
list, promised for post-mortem study when 
they die. Sophie 19th, the grand old Jerse 








when 180 days old 





“Ton litters can be produced anywhere, if you know how,” says Orville Kachley, 
Berryville, Va., who sent this photo. These 14 Durocs weighed 2,897 pounds 


matron, was measured before she died, 
and her body was given to the Department 
of Agriculture for scientific study. 

L. S. R. 
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DEPENDABLE 


DELCO-LIGHT 
FARM ELECIRI Cl TY | 


| __- DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dept. W-14, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Famous C-B Pokes Will 







veterinary sal ane today ! Brad letter s EP A R AT Oo R 
Send name.of your desler, your coact poxofice sddres| FREIGHT PAID BOTH WAYS 
and names of three neighbors. Don’t delay! This special IF RETURNED 


introductory offer and folder about Cow-Boy Pokes, FREE. 
Send today! Begin saving cows and money now! 
C. B. POKE | B. POKE MFG. CO., Dept. J-4, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Your new set of 
Harness / 


usSeiCo 


BRAND 


(Registered) 










Before you buy that new 
harness look at the hames 
and assure yourself that 
they are stamped with the 
trade mark v8Hco. 


The strength, durability 
and all-around excellence 
of vsHce hames is the result 
of seventy years’ experi- 
ence in the manufacture 
of this important part of 
a harness. 


Our guarantee is back of 
every pair. 


U. S. HAME COMPANY 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

















U. S. HAME COMPANY 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Please send me a free copy of booklet | 


“Your Horse's Equipment”, contoining 
valuable information for horse owners. 











Name.--------- 


Save You Many $$ $ 


es Cow-Boy Pokes keep cattle from 
@) tearing down fences, destroying 
crops ang from being cut by wire. 
Positive \cure for ‘‘crawlers.” 
Light, strong and humane. The 
fit—won’t cut or chafe. Wi 
last a lifetime. 


Avoid Costly Lawsuits ! 
Cow-Boy Pokes save lawsuits, cows, crops and 


You don’t have totake our word. For 30 days, 

try any size—from the small, 1-cow separator, 

to large 850 Ib. pepe. 2 est it. Compare it. 

When you find it the t separator, for the 

t money, you ever saw or used, you may 

y balancein cashor easy monthly payments. 
The he American is sold only direct at 


FACTORY — 


You get a separator that 
turns easily, gets all the 
cream, is sanitary _ 
easy to clean. Prices a 
low as $24.95. Install. 
ment as little as $2.15 § 
a month. 

Shipping points near |= 
you insure prompt de- 
livery. 


Send for CATALOG 


Don’t fail to get our fully illus- 
trated catalog first. See our very 
low prices, guarantee, extreme- 
ly easy terms. Absolute fair 
dentine. Write today. 












The world’s cham: ater, pan Ag 
use. Clips fast. Strong — 


aranteed satis: 
back. $14.00 at dealer's, om 
us $0 with order” Bay Blanes pon 
















American Separator Co. 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 
1929 W. 43rd St.. Chicago, Ill. 


82 Acres Close Village and Lake 


H i, 
Sh ae ae 
half n new 
OUT AGENCY. 255-FB, 4th 


4th Ave., New York City 
































Earlier Corn for 
Hogging Off 
By R. C. Ashby 











peep every spring pig to be grown out, 
a certain amount of old corn must be 
carried over, bought, or otherwise pro- 
vided. The ‘quantity ranges from two to 
seven bushels a head—depending upon 
date of farrow, light or heavy grain feed- 
ing, quality and abundance of pasture. 
Such corn represents a higher value per 
bushel than corn fed during any other 
portion of the year. Therefore the date 
at which new corn may be had is impor- 
tant. 

Feeding tests show that spring pigs 
weighing around 50 pounds each on June 7 
and fed a full ration of corn on good pas- 
ture until September 20, eat nearly seven 
bushels of corn a head and finish at 160 
pounds each. At least, that was true in 
this particular test. Also, pigs weighing 
45 pounds each on June 28 and fed a full 
ration of corn on good pasture until Sep- 
tember 20, took about four and one- 
fourth bushels of corn per pig and finished 
at 125 pounds each. In each case, half 
of the corn or more was eaten previous to 
August 15. Hence if you are able to have 
new corn by August 15 only half as much 
old corn is required; several weeks’ labor 
of feeding is saved; less pasture is needed 
(just when many pastures become dry or 
short); and a larger area of corn can be 
harvested by hogs. 

In the latitude of Peoria, Ill. (about 
40° 40’), standard varieties of corn are 
usually mature enough to begin hogging 
down by September 20. On the other 
hand, in the latitude of Minneapolis 
(about 45°), the writer has had flint corn 
ripe enough for hogging down as early as 
August 15. 


The Flint Varieties 


One can get varieties of corn ripening 
from one to four weeks earlier than the 
standard varieties commonly grown in 
the central Corn Belt. But it has been 
found that earlier maturity is commonly 
coupled with lower yield. Minnesota 23 
and Minnesota 13 are said to ripen about 
two weeks ahead of standard varieties in 
Eastern Nebraska, but to yield about one- 
fourth less when planted at the same 
number of stalks per hill.- However, 
being smaller-growing corns, they may be 
planted thicker and the yield thereby in- 
creased. At the Nebraska station, Dr. 
Kiesselbach found them to show an 
increase of yield up to a thickness of five 
stalks per hill. By using a thicker stand 
the yield of these earlier sorts could likely 
be brought within 15 per cent of that for 
sthntiead Eastern Nebraska varieties. 

In producing market hogs most growers 
are anxious to get hogs onto new corn and 
frequently start feeding before the crop is 
matured. Dr. Kiesselbach points out 
that one gets (in feeding value) only 
three-fourths of the final yield if corn is 
fed as little ae two weeks before maturity. 
By feeding on September 6 corn that would 
not mature until the twentieth, the owner 
would get but three-fourths of the full feed 
value—losing an equivalent of 25 per 
cent of the possible yield. Yet by using a 
heavy stand of Minnesota 23 or Minne- 
sdta 13 it appears the feeder could have 
mature corn by the sixth with a yield 
within about 15 per cent of that possible 
with later corn. Every year, almost, 
hundreds and thousands of farmers start 
in on new corn quite a while before it is 
mature. Certainly a very large feed 
value is thus lost. 

Comes then this question: Can the Corn 
Belt hog-raiser grow varieties of corn 







































maturing materially earlier without sac- 
rificing too much in yield—that is, grow 
enough of such earlier corn to carry his 
hogs until standard varieties are ready to 
feed off? An answer to that question is 
not attempted here, but certain facts are 
presented, pointing the way for-any who 
care to try it out. 


A Good Exhibit 


Among excellent collegiate exhibits at 
the 1923 International was*one of corn 
varieties by the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. It included stalks, with 
ears attached, of twelve varieties of corn. 
They were shown in the same order as in 
the table below. This table contrasts the 
yields of corn (dried to standard moisture 
content) when harvested on August 27 
as against September 12. Some of these 
varieties show clearly the loss from 
husking or feeding too soon. 
Yield—Aug. 27 Yield—Sept. 12 


Corn—bu. Variety Corn—bu. 
So en DN ates oes cakes 59.8 
$8.38 34%0% Neer ae ee 58.9 
45:8. 3. >. Mure... oe el es Oe 
Wa so sac RUE eo op aids i oe 52.1 
SB.S5 03 sa I liga eons es ae cy 51.2 
ae == (a 53.9 
90:4. 5. NOFGRWestern . . bia te. 54.2 
45.2... 3 pinn- 18ND). 56.9 
88.05.55 Fis Minn. 13 (Minn.)...... 44.1 
94.9200 .055 Se ee re eee: 48.4 
28:0 623% Golden Glow. ......... 47.6 
VOBo Se Ribn bd. ink ee 52. 


From comparative yields it appears that 
Ivory, Minnesota 13, Burleigh and 
Dakota had most nearly approached their 
final yields by August 27. 

Stopping alongside the exhibit a man 
told me he was from Scranton, N. Dak., 
and that for seven consecutive years his 
corn, planted about June 1, had ripened 
by September 1; that he grows Gehu, 
Northwestern Dent and Rainbow. 

One could fot expect to get seed from 
Fargo, plant it 500 miles south and dupli- 
cate exactly its former showing as to yield 
and date of maturity. Yet varieties that 
mature there in 90 days and yield 40 
bushels or better seem to promise reason- 
able results on good Corn Belt land. One 
who plants these small early varieties for 
the first time may become very doubtful 
of them before fall. I remember how 
worthless appeared the first field of such 
corn that I had anything to do with. At 
Dover, Minn., Mr. Busian had 6.8 acres of 
flint corn into which he was ready to turn 
129 husky Durocs. The ears were small 
and none over 18 inches from the ground; 
the stalks were short and fine; to me it 
looked like a ‘‘pop-corn failure.” We 
measured off 13 test rows, husked and 
weighed each separately, and weighed out 
@ liberal sample which, dried until April 1, 
showed a full 40-bushel yield. On Se 
tember 22 we turned in the Durocs. The 
corn had been ripe for some weeks but 
fences had not been ready. In the field 
were some rape and a few pumpkins. 
Aside from 32 barrels of buttermilk the 
129 h had nothing except what they 
got in that little field of flint corn. When 
weighed out on October 17 they had 
gained 4,160 pounds. 


Well Worth Trying} 


Flint is not the only early corn, nor 
necessarily the best, but it is hardy, ears 
are close to the ground, and it is well 
adapted for early hogging off. For such 
use its feed value fully equals the dent 
varieties. In the Red River Valley 
Dakota White Flint is used a great deal 
for early hogging-off purposes and is a 
very early sort. 

An excellent suggestion’ comes from 
August Haedecke, Secretary of the Minne- 
sota Crop Improvement Association. He 
suggests that, if one plans hogging off a 
ten-acre field, he plant two acres Dakota 
White Flint at front of field, three acres 
Minnesota 23 at [Continued on page 64 










This much cream 
was separated by 
the DeLaval from 
an egual amount ol 
the other Machines 
skim = => 


This much cream 
was separated 
from the DeLaval 
Skimmilk- <3 
byanother (£2) 
machine 


¥7 Ibs. of Cream Testing 
447=.015 lbs. of 
Butter Fat 


A Real and 


Efficiency -Ziy it 
UT a De Laval side-by-side with any 
other separator of approximate capacity. 
Mix 20 gallons of milk thoroughly and let 
it stay at normal room temperature of 70°. 
Run through each machine. Wash the 
bowl and tinware of each in its own skim-milk. 
Then run the De Laval skim-milk through 
the other machine and vice versa. Weigh 
and test for butter-fat the cream each machine 
gets from the other’s skim-milk. 
When you do this you will know 
beyond question of doubt that the 
De Laval skims cleaner, is easier to 
turn and is more profitable to own. 
Above are the results of such a test between 
a De Laval and another new separator. Note 
that the other machine left 25 times more butter- 
fat in the skim-milk than the De Laval did. 
The new De Laval is the best separator made 
in 48 years of De Laval manufacture and leader- 
ship. It has the wonderful “floating bowl”— 
the greatest separator improvement in 25 
ears. It is guaranteed to skim cleaner. 
t also runs easier and lasts longer. 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval | 


TRADE in your old Separator — 



































































Hand-Electric-Belt 


6©2 to: 1432 Dawn 
Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 
Payments 


















































Read the Proof 
in 18 Years’ Experience 


1908—the year Taft waselected all over the country, telling of hard 


: inm work made easy~much valuable 
a ee first H h wea time saved—low cost — dependable, 
uker, Hignteen years Nave gaily operation profits greatly in- 


passed. What’s the record? creased. 


Each year more Hinmans put to That’s the record! Get a Hinman 
work. Prize, pedigreed cows milked and you've got the proved milker! 
with it for records. Certified and [Use it and you'll wonder how you 
Grade A milk produced regularly. got along without its wonderful 

Letters from dairies, big and small, every-day-in-the-year help. 


Hinman Standard Hinman Electric 
Simple! Easy to clean. The Hinman Milker for the barn supplied 
Picture shows every- All Hinman - proved 
thing but power. The 
milker with the greatest 
record of success. 


Whether it’s the Standard or the Electric 
that will best suit yourneeds, write for infor- 
mation thatwillinterest you as adairyowner 
HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO, 
19th St., Oneida, N. Y. 


ts! other milker has a record like the 
2 at once 


Agents! yc nits sree 








BS Bias 


eee en 
eo a oy 


een reer) 


~ ae 


tye fre Seas 
et IN FETS. 








wttve) Cc 
Ye} Ucn Sua 





No small part of the “knack” of making 
money from dairying lies in keeping a con- 
stant watch of the udder and teats. If the 
delicate tissues of this important organ are 
always normal and comfortable the milk-flow 
is free and generous—the job of milking is 
made easy. 

Bag Balm is a wonderful healing, pene- 
trating ointment—prepared especially for the 
quick healing and restoring of injured udder 
or teats. For chaps, teat sores, cracked or 
stepped-on teats, cuts, inflammation, caked 
bag, bunches or cow pox Bag Balm has no 
equal. Healing begins at once; all irritation 
goes promptly. 

Bag Balm cannot taint the milk; it is clean 
and pleasant to use. Big 10-ounce package 
goes a long way and has hundreds of uses for 
all animal sores, harness galls, etc. 60c, at feed 
dealers, general stores and druggists—or di- 
rect from us if your dealer is not supplied. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CoO., Inc. 
Dept. J Lyndonville, Vt. 

















Free 
$3.25 ae: nteed to give satisfaction or money 
fi. 10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases 


SUHERAL REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ete eee tetny he 


mixerat low mane SE wd 
outa 
of concrete a minute. 


Write for free catalog showing 
mixers, block mold, 





garden 


GILSON BROTHERS CO., 
Bex 525 Fredonia, Wis. 
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Litters the Year 
Around 


By F. M. Christiansen 











HE Danish farmer never goes “out of 

hogs’”’ as we do in America. The 
Danes use a great deal of pork for home 
consumption, curing and smoking it, and 
making the less choice bits into sausage, 
etc. Their hams are in a place by them- 
selves, as you'll not need me to suggest if 
you have eaten their ‘ham and eggs”’ for 
a few weeks. 

The Dane is an intensive breeder of hogs. 
His animals have warm, light, well-venti- 
lated stables, and litters of pigs put in their 
appearance ‘pretty regularly throughout 
the whole year. These painstaking lands- 
men have their housing and feeding prob- 
lem down to a nicety. 

My brother is one of the larger farmers 
in Denmark and raises great litters of pigs. 
In December one sow came along with a 
litter of 20. In March another with the 
same number, and so on. The mothers 
seldom lose any, nor do they kill them by 
lying on them, and this I attribute to the 
care bestowed on the pregnant sow. 

The Danes are unusually kind to their 
domestic animals. And these sows were so 
gentle that when we went out to feed them 
or looked in to see that all was well, my 
brother would take a stick and rub their 
backs and the old sows would grunt their 
pleasure. They looked for him, I think. 

The farmer who goes in for hogs always 
has his own boar, just as he has his own 
bull for his dairy erd, and these males 
are replaced as necessity requires, the 
farmer always having a male coming on 
to replace the one that is getting too old. 
The cleanliness of feed-boxes, troughs and 
all utensils and pails used about the 
stables, together with the pens, stalls, 
runways, lofts, étc., was a source of con- 
stant marvel and forced itself upon my 
attention everywhere. 

The hog that seemed to find greatest 
favor, in my brother’s province, was a 
rather rangy white kind, something like 
our Chester Whites. Their herds are not 
bothered with disease and that may be 
accounted for by the warm, clean, dry 
quarters. The pigs are seldom on range, 
but my brother’s pregnant sows were 
driven out of their pens every day and 
taken for a slow, gentle stroll about the 
farm buildings. After the litters were a 
few days old, the sows were taken out 
with their babies for this daily stroll, to 
give a little additional exercise. 


a « 
Earlier Corn for Hogging 


Continued from page 63 


center of field, five acres local varieties 
at rear of field. 

As flint corn ears low and matures first, 
the hogs would naturally begin on it. 
From it they would go into the Minne- 
sota 23, as it ears lower and is much lighter 
of stalk than are the larger and later corns. 
Last they would reach the five acres of 
late corn. Mr. Haedecke’s plan con- 
templates using new corn at the-earliest 
possible date, hogging off a maximum 
acreage, and avoidance of erecting cross- 
fences. Being a_ successful livestock 
farmer of many years’ experience his 
judgment is sound and his suggestion is 
worth trying. 

Several sections offer possibilities as to 
seed of hafdy early-maturing corns. 
Dakota and Minnesota have been men- 
tioned. Wisconsin, Michigan, and North- 
eastern Ohio (lake territory) doubtless 
have varieties that would be useful far- 
ther south. 















































No.| Capacity |istpayt|| 5 | 401bs.perhr./$5 

MO/i50lbs.perhr.| $5 6) 550 * "8 TS 

_2 |350 “* oe 648 5 Bs 750 Ty < 6 5S 

4 {400 “* oo yy 5 10 |1000 .« co L5 
Free Service and SHIPMENT 
Parts PREP. 


for one year. Each Soper Everyone with two or more 
jar oommniaaer with tools,oil,| cows should own an Em- 
brushes,ete. Send no money pire ype 5 ons ed dis- 
with inguiry. W: count for cash. Write now. 


EMPIRE " CREAM SEPARATOR 
SALES CO., Inc. 


218 Baltic Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


WORLD’S GREATEST SALVE 
MADE FROM SHEEP’S WOOL 


Corona Wool Fat Discovered by 
Ohio Man Has 100 Uses 

















A new wonder ointment with amazing healing 
properties is the discovery of Mr. C. G. Phillips of 
Ohio. Compounded from the oil secretions ex- 
tracted from the wool of sheep, it gives quick and 
positive relief from Cuts— Sores — Burns—Scalds 
—Boils—Corns, or any flesh wound on man or beast. 
Even stubborn cases of Eczema—Chapped Hands 
yield to its soothing and healing powers. 


For live stock troubles such as Barb Wire Cuts— 
Sore Shoulders—Collar Boils—Grease Heel—Caked 
Udders, or any wound—it has no equal. 


Mr. ey wea wants every household to try his 
wonderful healing ointment. He wishes to send a 
liberal FREE TRIAL package of CORONA WOOL 
FAT to you. Write today for your FREE ee 
and booklet telling all about it. Address Mr. C.G 

Ips, 


CORONA MFG. CO., 45 Corona Bldg. ,’Kenton, Ohio 





» DOWN 


ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


Brings yousny size N size New hg oes = 


earns itsown aah ane tM . you 
= We quote Lowest Prices and pay- 


ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 
antesd's lifetime against de defects in material 


30 Days’ Trial 9 your Ee SSE risk. 


Easiest to clean oat Goa 
Write for Free Ca: ‘Folder today (22) 
MFQ@. CO. 








WE PAY THE 

Lowprices barb wire. GEIONT. 

INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
MORTON, ILLS. 3 
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Garlic in Milk, Colts, 
Toothless Goats, etc. 











“No money in cows”’ is an indication 
Your herd isn’t in an association. 
When a tester weighs the milk and the feed, 
And a do as he says—then you'll suc- 
ceed, 


N all-round stockman is Harry Cald- 
well, Connersville, Ind., who won 
three medals last year. One gold medal 
was won in the Sheep Club, a silver medal 


























Harry and his medals 


in the 1,000-pound Calf Club, and a_ 
silver medal in the Hoosier Ton Litter’ 
Club. The only Hoosier who has won 
medals on three kinds of stock the same 
year. 


* Do goats lose their teeth in old age, the 
same as cows? Thus queries oné of Our 
Folks. Speak up, goat fans. 


Garlic flavor in milk comes from pas- 
turing cows on wild garlic. There is no 
satisfactory method for removing this 
flavor from cream or milk. By taking the 
cows from pasture for several hours be- 
fore milking time the flavor can be re- 
duced. The same goes for grass flavor. 


Sore shoulders can be prevented more 
easily than they can be cured. Wash the 
sz ne with salt water daily for several 
weeks before putting the horses to work. 
This toughens the skin. If the skin 
breaks, use a good gall remedy. 


Yearling colts should be changed from 
dry feed to pasture gradually. Do not 
turn them on pasture too soon, as the 
early grass has not much substance in it. 


Docked lambs bring better prices than 
those which are not docked. An easy 
way to dock is for one man to gather the 
four legs together and press the lamb 
tightly against his body, with its head up 
and feet out. When in that position, a 
second man with a sharp knife cuts the 
tail one inch or so from the body. At 
that distance the skin of the body merges 
into the tail on the under side. Cut 
between the joints. If docking is done 
when the lamb is not more than a week 
old, it will not suffer from the loss of 
blood. Hot pincers are often used to cut 
off the tail and when used the searing 
prevents bleeding. Do not dock lambs 
in the Hot season when flies are numerous. 
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Where the 
good road 
ends 









CHAINS | 
“take hold” 


You need WEED Chains on your tires to 
pull you through dirt roads in springtime 
and to give you dependable traction on 
slippery hard road surfaces. 


WEEDS have given satisfaction for 23 
years under actual service in all kinds of 
going. 
See that you get genuine WEED Chains 
for traction and safety from skidding. You 
can identify genuine WEED Chains by 
their red connecting hooks, galvanized 
sidechains and brass-plated cross chains 
with thename WEED stamped onevery 
hook. Use them on all your motor ve- 
hicles. It pays. Sold everywhere, 


American Chain Co., Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., 
Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: 
Boston Chicago New 
York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 

































& PRODUCT OF THE 
CHAIN COMPANY, nq 
in business 
for your safety 
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Results in Ege-Laying Contests 


of reports of American egg-laying con- 
tests for 1925. You will probably be 
much surprised, as I am, at some of the things the reports show. 

The biggest surprise to me is the way 300-egg hens are being 
TSeas lia gy There were 16 in last year’s contests, and eleven of 
them were in the Washington State College contest. Can you 
beat it? Not only that, but Washington had the highest layer 
of all, a White Leghorn that laid 330 eggs in 365 days. Wash- 
ington has the highest average per hen, too—213 eggs. 

Ten of the 16 hens that laid 300 eggs in the Washington contest 
were White Leghorns—one was 
a Barred Plymouth Rock. Other 
contests that had 300-egg hens 
last year were as follows: 

Texas National, White Leg- 
horn, 315 eggs. 

F sweheertiie (Ark.), White 
Leghorn, 314 eggs; White Leg- 
horn , 

Michigan faternat ional, White 
Leghorn, 308 eggs. 
Southern California, White 


Leghorn, 306 eggs. 
A White Tashers in the 


Southern California contest just 
missed the 300 mark by one egg 
—fier record was 299. Two 
other White Leghorns in the 
Missouri and Farmingdale (N. 
Y.) contests made the same 
record—299 eggs. 
ing scores in other con- 
tests were as follows: 
Arizona, White Leghorn, 291 


eggs. . 
Monticello (Ark.), White Leg- 


horn, 288 cag®. 
Storrs (Conn.), White Leg- 
horn, 287 eggs. 


Bier me, as I write, is a large stack 


By Michael K. Boyer 





South Wales. At that time a contest was 
started at Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
to find out the merits of heavy breeds as 
winter layers. The story goes among poultrymen that this con- 
test was the result of a wager by a breeder of Silver Wyandottes 
that his birds could outlay Buff Orpingtons. 

Ten years later, a contest was started at Storrs, Conn., under 
supervision of the North American, a Philadelphia newspaper. After 
two years this contest was continued under supervision of the 
Connecticut State College, Storrs, Conn. Thus, the Storrs contest 
is the oldest of the 27 in existence in this country. 

Are the contests worth while? 
Undoubtedly. The contests are 
a proving-ground, and the birds 
entered are under the manage- 
ment of disinterested officials. 
The official record made by a 
pen of birds is not without its 
advertising value. The contests 
have created a better interest in 
purebred poultry, better feeding 
and housing, and a keener ap- 
preciation of the poultry indus- 
try as a whole. The official 
record serves as a check on dis- 
honest claims of high egg-pro- 
duction. 

From the Storrs Contest head- 
quarters comes this comment: 

“As long as poultrymen be- 
lieve that high fecundity in 
hens, or the ability to lay a 
large number of eggs, is a trait 
that is transmitted from parent 
to progeny; that as long as we 
believe that inherited characters 
are susceptible to manipulation 
and improvement; that as long 
as there remains in most of us an 
inherent, insatiate, inborn de- 





Alabama, hode Island Red, 
286 ss 
Oklahoma, White Leghorn, 


286 “ 

Colorado, Rhode Island White and White Leghorn tied for 
first place, 265 eggs each. 

New York State College, White Leghorn, 220 eggs. 

Thus, you see, the winner in all the fotegoing contests but two 
came from the Leghorn breed. The winner in the Bergen county, 
N. J., contest was a Rhode Island Red. 


27 Contests in All 


There are 27 laying contests in the United States—one in Con- 
necticut; three each in California and New Jersey; two each in 
Arkansas, Illinois, New York and Massachusetts; one in each of 
the following states: Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, 
Maryland, ichigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Washington. 

Fi which I have for 15 of the contests show that the 
Vineland and Bergen county contests (New Jersey) have 2,000 
hens each. Storrs has 1,400 hens, Farmingdale and Michigan 

000 each, and the others fewer hens. In 1925, the hens at 

rgen county -contest laid 288,440 , and those at Vineland 
224,439 eggs. The average egg record per hen for the different 
contests is as follows: 

Washington, 213; Fayetteville, 193.9; University of Missouri, 
191.4; Missouri National, 190.4; California Farm Bureau, 189.6; 
Texas National, 189.2; Oklahoma, 178.2; Michigan, 176.5; North 
American, 172.3; Farmingdale, 171.1; Alabama, 153.1; Storrs, 
150.4; Bergen County, 144.4; New York State College, 140; Col- 
orado, 130.3; Vineland, 112.4. 

The University of Nebraska contest has been discontinued, 
and the one at Murphysboro, Ill., was destroyed by a cyclone 
March 18, 1925. A new contest was started there last November. 
The University of Maryland started a new contest last fall, too. 

A word or two on the history of egg-laying contests is not out 


-—of the way at this place. The first one was held in 1901 in New 


sire to outstrip our fellows; in 


A good long body, showing great capacity, indicates a phenomenal short, as long as poultrymen 
layer—at least, that’s what the contest records show 


hold fast to their pro rata share 
of sporting blood—and_ there 
are now no apparent signs of abatement—just so long will there 
be a place in this country for laying contests, in which small 
breeders, and big breeders as well, can pit themselves. And after 
the combat is ended, winner and loser alike may well rejoice in 
having contributed his mite to our national wealth by making 
poultry-keeping a more interesting game.” 


Le |S 


The Clean-Up After “T. B.” 


UPPOSE there comes a time when the flock is suffering from 

tuberculosis, and it is necessary to dispose of all the stock. 
Then there will be doubt whether to use the same houses again, 
and how to disinfect them. 

Experiments have shown that it is perfectly safe to put new 
fowls in the same houses as soon as the latter are well-cleaned and 
thoroughly disinfected. If the floors are of cement, they should 
be scrubbed with hot water that contains carbolic acid, or a similar 
disinfectant. The roosts and other places, where the waste matter 
of the birds might have touched, should also be scrubbed. 

If there is a dirt floor, the upper three inches should be removed 
and replaced with a clean layer of fresh sand or dirt. : 

Air and sunshine are the best disinfectants, as tuberculosis 
germs are known to die rapidly when exposed to sunlight. All 
kinds of litter found on the range should be burned. The air and 
sunshine, Nature’s disinfectants, will do the rest. 

It is a good plan to leave the ground bare for a month or two. 


If there are places where the fowls used to go, and sunshine is not 


able to reach them, spade the ground and burn all the waste 
found. If one wants to get rid of the germs he mist thoroughly 
disinfect everything that might have been contaminated by the 
droppings. is Y. P. Bhosale. 
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Roofs that give Triple Protection 
Against Weather, Fire and Lightning 


The two greatest causes of farm Sheet Steel gives adequate pro- 
fire losses are sparks on toof and tection too, against sun, wind and 
lightning. rain. In fact, many farmers have 
found the protection given by 
the material so unusual that side 
sll as roofs have been 


It is for this reason that many 
farmers insure their building 






gives i rats and 
rodents. Rats ar " 











ood in oR 


ery was cninetene f s. bt 


a Sheet Steel roof in ant path © Our booklet, “THE SERVICE 
the fire was undamaged. Dozens OF gueEET STEEL TO THE 
of examples were found of dam- FARMER,” shows many ways 


‘age from both. sparks on roofs , i 
Bs dl Vitniew tn EE TRE which Sheet Steel can be used 
2 to increase profits and reduce ex- 


had other than Sheet Steel roofs. : ay Sale 
penses. It contains specific in- 


But in not one single instance formation as to how to determine 
was-a Sheet Steel-roofed struc. the thickness and gauge you need 
ture or its contents damaged from for different purposes. A copy 
either of these two causes. will be mailed you on request. 





SHEET STEEL 


TRADE EXTENSION & COMMITTEE 


PITTSBURGH PENN ‘SYLVANIA 










































This Sheet Stee] chicken 
brooder is easy to clean; 
draft-proof and rat- 
proof. Its construction 
provides ample light. 


naa D. Cole of 
Mulliken, Michigan, 
obtained complete Sheet 
Steel protection by con- 
structing his Sheet Steel 
barn on a steel frame. 


Expanded metal lath— 
made from Sheet Steel © 
—gives permanence to 
the beauty of plaster 
walls and also adds 
greatly tothe fire safety 
of the building. 




















Furniture of Sheet Steel 
provides permanent 
beauty through years 
of use and abuse. Even 
perfume spilled on a 
steel-topped dresser will 
not damage the finish. 
A cigarette can burn it- 
self out on the polished 
surface without a trace. 


Look for this Master 
Brand. It assures you 
—that the sheets fur- 
nished for your service 
are of standard prime 
quality—that they are 
of the gauge stamped 
on the sheet—if galva- 
nized, that the coatings 
for the various gauges 
and uses are the weight 
and quality established 
by standard specifica- 
tions. © 

Sheet Steel which bears 
the Master Brand, can 
be depended upon to L 








give economical and 
lasting service. 
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White Diarrhea 


Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 











Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White Diar- 
rhea. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell it in 
her own words: 


“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experience. 
My first incubator chicks when but a few 
days old, began to die by the dozens with 
White Diarrhea. I tried different remedies 
and was about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 282, Waterloo, Ia., 
for a $1.00 box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing for 
this terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.” —Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is caused 
by a protozoal organism of microscopic size 
which multiplies with great rapidity in the 
intestines of diseased birds and enormous 
numbers are discharged with the droppings. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don't wait until it kills half your 
chicks. Take the ‘“‘stitch in time that saves 
nine."" Remember, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don't let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. Give 
Walko in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and watch the wonderful results, Hun- 
dreds of our customers haven't lost one chick 
where they lost dozens before. These letters 
prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. - Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and .was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
282, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
50c packages,,raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after givin 
the medicine and my chickens are larger an 
healthier than ever before. I have found this 
company thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.’’-— Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 
We will send WALKO White Diarrhea 


Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
—so you can see for yourself what 
&@ wonder-working remedy it is for White 


Diarrhea in baby chicks. you can prove— 
as thousands have proven—that it will stop 
pou losses and atly increase your profits. 

nd 50c for eheltins of WALKO (or $1.00 for 
extra | box)—give it in all drinking water 
and watc ts. You'll find you won't lose 
one chick wheré you lost dozens before. It's a 
positive fact. You run no risk. We guarantee 
to refund your money promptly if you don't 
find it the greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, 
the and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 282, Waterloo, lowa 








Some Mistakes of 


Fanciers 
By Harmon S. Babcock 











HERE are fanciers and fanciers. Some, 

through choice or necessity, are thor- 
7 practical men, who love beauty 
and strive to attain it, but who must 
make beauty pay its way. There are other 
fanciers whose sole object is the produc- 
tion of beauty. If economic qualities 
accompany it they do not object, but 
with them it is beauty “‘first, last and all 
the time.”’ 

A conversation I had with a poultry- 
breeder some years ago illustrates this 
type of a fancier. This gentleman was a 
breeder of Partridge Cochins. His birds, 
from a Cochin fancier’s viewpoint, were 


beautiful. They were large, and their 
—— size was augmented by an 
abundance of soft feathers; their colors 


were very rich, and their markings were 
as accurate as if made by some great 
artist. 

After G5 A him upon the ap- 
pearance of his fowls, I asked him if they 
were good layers. ‘Lay?’ he replied, 
‘they don’t lay enough eggs to make an 
omelet. I don’t keep them for eggs, but 
for feathers.” It is on the class of fan- 
ciers of which this gentlemen was a worthy 
representative that the mistakes to be 
presented are predicated. 


HERE was a time, within the recollec- 

tion of many men now living, when 
the Cochin in its several varieties was 
considered an excellent fowl from an 
economic standpoint. It had a compact 
meaty body, well but not profusely cover 
with feathers, and was a very good layer 
of large, brown eggs. Then came the 
craze for denser plumage on body and 
shanks, smaller combs and a general per- 
fecting, from the ultra-fancier’s view- 
point, of the whole bird. The result was, 
perhaps, an improvement in the outer 
characteristics, but a marked deteriora- 
tion in the number and size of the eggs 
laid, a diminishing of the quantity of meat 
produced, and a waning of the fowl’s 
popularity. 

Of the Brahmas a similar tale is told. 
The Light Brahma, called by the late 
I. K. Felch “The best fowl in the world,” 
as soon as fanciers insisted upon heavier 
feathering, began to lose popularity, and 
never has been able to regain its former 
prestige. The fowl, owing to its inherent 
excellences, still preserves itself from ex- 
tinction, but its numbers, and the number 
of its breeders, have been reduced to a 
large extent. 

The Light Brahma has paid a lighter 
a than the Dark Brahma. Judging 

y the very few notices of this variety in 
the poultry press, and by its almost com- 
plete disappearance from the show-room, 
this beautiful variety seems to be upon the 




















Spent $1500 to 
Find White 
Diarrhea Remedy 


Made important discovery 
that he passes on to 
you — FREE 


“During the season of 1923’, writes 
J. E. Layton, Poultrologist for a millin 
concern, ‘‘I put on several extensive chic 
experiments at a cost of $1500, with the 
intention of manufacturing a remedy for 
the prevention and cure of white diarrhea 
in chicks. 

‘After using B-K, I found it was all that 
could be desired and abandoned all further 
experiments. 

‘During the season of 1924 I started 
further chick experiments in which I made 
use of B-K. I again found it to be just 
what is needed to prevent the early death 
of the millions # chicks that die each 
season from Bacillary White Diarrhea.” 

B-K is concentrated. Costs about 1% 
cents per gallon of dilution ready to use. 
Also it’s easy to use. Just feed it in drink- 
ing water, spray with it, and dip roupy 
birds in the dilution. B-K is saving thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars each year. 
Write General Laboratories, Dept. 118D 
Madison, Wis., for valuable booklet on 
the prevention and cure of poultry diseases. 

Copyrighted 1926 bv General Laboratories—Adv. 








HO TO SUCCEED 


FREE to everyone our price list of 
Servisave Bee Peper Oren workman- 
ship—at PRE-WAR PRICES. Just 
think, 5 complete hives 
for $7.90. 

“Most practical bee 
book ever written,” 
Bays agsctade of 
owners. n tpai 
to anyone in iat 
for 59c. Your money 
back upon return of 
book if not worth more. 
T.W. "sg se Wa age 

rating hun r) 
fives. says: ‘ Most 
Rg we bos in 
my library!” ve 
yarchaser | HRS ~ 4 
jittle bee ine free 
during 1926. Order today! 


Address 


SERVISAVE 
P.O. Box F3-377 


WAREHOUSES IN WISCONSIN - IOWA- 
VIRGINIA- ARKANSAS - NEW YORK 
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verge of total extinction: It was a beauti- 
ful and a very useful fowl until fanciers 
sought to alter it as they attempted to 
alter the lighter-colored variety. 


f ipo Black Orpington is a modern ex- 
ample of this attempt to “improve 
fowls from off the face of the earth.”’ The 
Orpington fowl was the creation of the 
late William Cook, of St. Mary’s Cray, 
Kent, England, and was so named because 
its originator resided in the Orpington 
House. The Black Orpington was made 
from crosses of the Black Minorca, black 
specimens of the Barred Plymouth Rock 
and the Black Langshan—all three rugged 
fowls with well-developed prolificacy. It 
had size, with the white skin which the 
English people refer, and it laid many 
large becann-dbehe d eggs. 

It was introduced to the public in 1886 
and made a strong bid for an endurin 

popularity. Sales were numerous, an 
many specimens were exported to ‘other 
countries. But five years later two pairs 
of Black Orpingtons were exhibited at the 
Dairy Show in London, by one Joseph 
Partington. These Orpingtons did not 
have any of the Cook Orpington blood, 
but they were more massive, more heavily 
feathered than the Cook birds, and they 
won first and second on cockerels, and 
first and second on pullets, Just how they 
were bred has not, so far as I know, been 
disclosed. But, as the exhibitor was a 





The Light Brahmas as Felch bred 


them 


breeder of Cochins, it may be that Cochin 
blood helped in their production. 

With the advent of this new creation of 
Black Orpingtons, the variety began to 
lose ground as an egg producer, and with 
the loss of this economic feature its popu- 
larity at home began to decline. For- 
or for the variety, many of the Cook 

Orpingtons had been exported to Aus- 
tralia, where its practical qualities were 
recognized and appreciated. 

Under the management of practical 
breeders, the variety has been renamed 
Australorp, and has demonstrated its 

t value asa layer. One female, Kismet 

t, has a record of 342 eggs, averaging 

26 pds to the dozen, laid in 359 days, 
in a New Zealand government contest. 


HAT have been called mistakes from 

a practical viewpoint probably would 
not be regarded as mistakes by an ultra- 
fancier. What he deemed essential to 
increase beauty was attained. To him, 
and to those who held similar views, the 
fowls were more attractive. That they 
lost in popularity was not his fault, but 
his misfortune. 

From this brief survey, two conclusions 
seem inevitable. The first is that ex- 
cessive feathering is incompatible with 
prolific laying; and, second, that enduring 
popularity in varieties of fowls can be 
sec only by correctly gauging the 
public’s demands. 
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Feeding April chicks this wa 


means a month’s gro 


FREE 


Many have found that Pratt-fed April chicks get to egg-production 
before March chicks fed any other way 


ed are Saont Sent of work 
if you ignore this chance to 
save practically a months’ 

‘eed sce attention to baby 


For ‘April hatched chicks need 
only to be started with Pratts 
Buttermilk Baby Chick Food 
and they’ll start laying at least 
@s soon as earlier chicks fed some 
other mixture—home or com- 
mercial. 

If you want success with 
chicks feed them the way used 
by those who must make poul- 
try pay a profit. 

ine-tenths of chick troubles 
—white diarrhea, leg w 
bowel troubles—are ravoiied 
this way. The quickest growth 
consistent with health is at- 
tained. Runts, weak and sickly 
chicks are absent. The exact 
amount of all elements needed 
for bone, muscle, feather and 
health & 1 Pratts Buttermilk 
Baby C Food. 
wuamel baby food for baby 


chicks, with every ingredient 
carefully selected and processed 
so that it is mechanically pre- 
digested. As clean, pure and safe 
as the food you eat. 

You can take your chicks safely 
through the baby stage by feeding 
Pratts. And if you want astonish- 
ing. results in bringing them to the 

en ny Me — ae Butter- 
milk Growing M 

Results count: Tere’ s what Mr. 
Oliver Tafel of Evansville, In- 
diana, writes: 

“I raise White horns and 
Brahmas. I have a White Leg- 
horn pullet hatched April Ist that 
laid her first egg a 9th just 
four months: and days old. 
Have others out of the same 
hatch that I am expecting to 
lay any day. Out of a pen of 
10 White Leghorns bought on 
February Ist, I have been get- 
ting from6to 10 eggs pnw A with 
not a broody hen in the 

“Out of a hatching of 250 
chicks, I have so far lost exact- 





ly 13 and_ these were cripples or 
accidentally killed, ‘none lost 
disease or. sickness. 
“I feed nothing but Pratts.” 
A Valuable Aid for Poultry 
A sapere Sent FREE ha 
ny ry ame B — ve 
F REE and hostgaid 
“Some New Poultry Wa 
64 poe. 100 illustrations. 
addition we will send to 
Farm Journal readers a copy of 
our well-known on “Raising 
Baby Chicks.” Send coupon for 
free copies of both. 
Pratts comes to you in 10, 25, 50 and 
100+b. bags, securely packed, Sold 
on Money - back 
guarantee by mills, 
elevators, feed and 
poultry supply 
dealers everywhere. 
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T paarrFoonCo., Philadelphia, Pa. == 


Buttermilk : j | 
ing Mas Buttermilk Please send me FREE and postpaid 

Laying h Growing Mash ! some NEW POULTRY WRINKLES....... I 

RAISING BABY CHICKS............ a 

NOB i c6S veins ete sedge ieiatees ! 

e * 7 pepe rreere Pree. eee TTT eL -. i 

Buttermilk Baby Chick Food OM cs. 2s. kcei hate Mee ' 








“CAPON-GOLD” 


What’s-A-Capon-and-Why? A Pot-of-Gold, from your chiekens. The coining of The-Gold to your 
account, fully illustrated and explained. 
brand new 64-page book. It explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry busi- 


ness. Tells everything you want to 
Where to get the best and cheapest capon tools. Capons are immense eating. 


to prevent ‘‘Slips.”’ 


The 
know about capons. Lists of capon dealers’ addresses. Te 


Capon, The-Pot-of-Gold all i natural colors, in a 


how 


Big amy manne. Get wise. This book tells how. To introduce the néw book quickly will send a 
to your address prepaid for 


TEN ‘CE 


TS, one dime, coin or stamps. 


ar Vale, Kans. 


George Beuoy, R. R. 39 Ced 
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ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO. 
nm Ave., Aurora, Ill, 


Sell Your Eggs 


for more money! 


This new marketing 
to get highe 


pepeoets Pract 
Ip you make re ep bge 
suggestion 


iia eee bey 

r prices for all poult 

, new ideas that will 
. No theories— 


= pgm has been suc- 
Illustrated cata Baga complete line of high- 
grade tr en ee free with each cop: 
~ Hens Me ay. Write ay and begin to oon 
more i: f 
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It Will Pay You To Use 


CEL -O-GLASS 


This useful material resembles glass but is unbreak- 
able, weatherproof, flexible, oad vary light in weight. 
It is made of tough wire mesh coated with a trans- 
arent substance that will not crack or peel off. IT 
S NOT A CLOTH. It will not sag or tear. It 
is unaffected by hot burning sun. It is hail-proof 
and durable. 


CEL-O-GLASS lets through the vitalizing Ultra- 
Violet rays of the sun in great quantities. Ordinary 
glass keeps them out. When used for poultry house 
windows it makes chicks grow faster and healthier 
and lay more eggs, because it brings them the pure, 
stimulating Ultra - Violet rays indoors. It lets 
through practically as much light as clear glass. 


CEL-O-GLASS is ideal for coldframes and hotbed sash— 
saves time, labor and money. Makes frames so light they 
are very easy to handle. Fine for garage, barn and cellar 
doors and windows and most any other place where you 
ase fragile, costly glass. Anyone can put up CEL-O- 
GLASS. ammer and tacks are the a tools you need. 
Thousands use and endorse CEL-O-GLASS. Try it. 


If your hardware, seed or implement dealer cannot supply 

~~ with genuine CEL-O-GLASS send us $3.00 for a 3 foot 

W. 6 foot trial size roll, — Only one to each person. 
rite for instructive folder No. 30. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street - - New York City 


CEL-O-GLASS 


. 8. PAT. OFF. 














Z 
Costs Only 


In an hour you can make a better 


$4.96, Complete 


brooder than 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 


mer. It will do the work of 4old hens and do it 
better. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 
I want you to try my Brooder and will Send you 
plans for making it, ther with a Putnam Broad- 
er Heater, Galvani Steel, $4.75; or pure Alum- 
inum, $6.25; ere id. Try the Brooder out and 
if you don’t say it’s the best Brooder you ever used, 
return the Heater in 30 days and get your money 
back. Your dealer will make yoy the same offer 
and guarantee. Ask him, but if he does not carry 
the Brooder Heater, order it from me. 
Send for free Booklet, “Poultry Helps” 


I. PUTNAM 
Route 430B 


75 Post 
a. Paid 
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Leg Weakness or 


Rickets in Poultry 
By Dr. George H. Conn 











ICKETS, or leg weakness, of poultry is 

one of the most difficult problems for 
the poultry-keeper to solve. This trouble 
has kept commercial men from making a 
success of their early hatches and has been a 
serious drawback to the broiler production. 
In times past it has been almost, if not 
entirely, impossible to rear early-winter 
hatches; poultry-raisers have been timing 
their early hatches to conform with the 
season, fully expecting to get their chicks on 
the ground before they were many weeks of 
age. It has been known for some time that 
chicks did not suffer from leg weakness when 
placed outdoors and where they had access 
to the earth. It was thought that this was 
due to some material that they secured from 
the soil, but we now know that this is due to 
the fact that the chicks have the benefit of 
the sunlight. 

Rickets, or leg weakness, is the result of 
the chick not securing enough bone-building 
materials in the feed, such as calcium and 
phosphorus, or the failure to be able to make 
the required use of the quantity that is re- 
ceived; the ordinary ration as now fed, and 
especially when it contains bonemeal and 
milk, does supply sufficient calcium. An- 
other factor in the successful feeding of 
chicks is the supply of vitamins. At this 
time we feel that the vitamin A is very im- 
portant, for if it is not received in sufficient 
amounts the chick refuses to grow; it is sup- 
plied in most rations in the yellow corn that 
is used. The vitamin B is also needed to 
prevent nervous diseases, and is supplied in 
whole grains or in middlings; not at all 
difficult to supply in the ordinary ration. 
Vitamin D or the antirachitic vitamin seems 
to be the most important one, as it has to 
do with the assimilation of calcium and 
phosphorus in the ration, and the main- 
tenance of the correct relation between the 
two mineral elements; this has to do with the 
prevention of rickets, or leg weakness, in 
chicks. This is no doubt the most important 
factor in chick-raising, and is so considered 
by many authorities. Since the antirachitic 
vitamin is not widely distributed in the com- 
mon feeds, it remains for us to use some 
other method supplementing and assisting 
those feeds which supply this vitamin, as 
well as those supplying the minerals, calcium 
and phosphorus, which are so necessary in 
building up the skeleton. We can now do 
this with the use of green feeds and sunlight. 


ITH rickets, or leg weakness, the bird 
squats frequently; the feathers are 
rough and the bird is listless and dull. The 
bird is unable to stand much of the time. 
When raised indoors, this condition usually 
can be expected in a few weeks, regardless of 


’ the type of ration that is being used. As a 


preventive of this condition in the past 
poultrymen have used such feeds as eggs and 
cod-liver oil. Cod-liver oil is mixed with the 
mash by stirring it well and given them in 
this manner; as much as 1 per cent of the 
ration is used with fairly good results, but 
the addition of sunlight greatly improves it. 

Many conditions especially of young 
chicks are nothing more nor less than leg 
weakness, or rickets; the more we under- 
stand the cause of this trouble and the 
manner in which it can be prevented the more 
we appreciate this. The addition of 5 per 
cent of poultry bone, and of the same 
quantity of grits, to the ration will help 
considerably in the prevention of this 
trouble; the use of green feed and of milk is 
also very beneficial, but experiments have 
lately been completed which prove that sun- 
light is the controlling factor in the successful 
rearing of baby chicks in confinement; this 
makes it possible to rear early hatched chicks 
by the use of artificial sunlight (ultra-violet 
rays), when it is not possible to subject the 
chicks to natural sunlight owing to the 
season of the year. Inexpensive lamps, 
which are known as quartz mercury-vapor 
lamps, are now available for poultrymen and 
be used very successfully for this purpose. 
Chicks can be exposed each day to the 
artificial sunlight (ultra-violet rays), which 
has the same effect as the natural sunlight. 
These machines are satisfactory in operation. 
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Diarrhea Killed | 
Half Her Chicks 


Not another chick died after using 
this in the drinking water 


Readers will be interested in 
letter from Mrs. John 
Owen, Wis. She says: 

“I bought 25 baby chicks. When about a week 
old, they began to get droopy and in a few hours 
would die. After 10 of them had died, I began put- 
ting Avicol in the drinking water. They stopped 
dying at once and I didn’t lose another chick.” 

_A free test_of Avicol will show how easily white 
diarrhea can be prevented and sto re. The way 
it makes sick chicks lively and heatt y in just a few 
hours, will amaze pes. Write today for free sam- 
ple, or send 50c for full-sized package. It costs 
nothing to try the 50c package, because Avicol is 
guaranteed to do the work or money refunded. But if 
you prefer, try the free sample first. 


Burrell-Dugger Co., 
631 Nelson St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Chick Book‘ 


The most interesting poultry story 

ive ever read! 24 pages of facts 
about the best breeds , from farm-raised 
Flocks. Dorit think of buying a single 
Chick without reading this new 
book. Price list included. 


IO CHICKS Gzze72 


-with every hundred ordered. 
Send at once for my FREE catalog 
and this special of Fer. 
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0 D PRIL PRICES 
The tanding value of the season. Sta‘ 
Accredited ed by our 14 years reputation 


BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Box 516, CLINTON, MO_ 


MONEY (IN SQUABS 
MY BIG FREE PIGEON and Poultry Book, 
ilustrated in NATURAL COLORS, is 8 com- 
plete guide to the Pigeon raiser, describing and 
pricing all the best varieties. Write today é; 
rank Foy & Sons, Box 3, Clinton, lowa 

















Boiled Down Poultry 
Wisdom 

















O supply green feed during the summer 
months, when grass is dry and tough, 
sow Dwarf Essex rape as near first of May as 
possible. Heavy land, well manured, is 
best. Broadcast at the rate of seven pounds 
of seed to the acre, figuring on an acre to 
1,000 hens or 3,000 chickens. Cover seed 
about one-half inch. As soon as it is three or 
four inches high, it may be fed. Cut fresh 
each day, early in the morning, while the 
dew is still on it, in order to prevent wilting. 
I have sprouted oats without the aid of 
a patent oat-sprouter. I fill a two-gallon 
crock about half-full of oats, wet them 
well, and set the crock on top of the 
warming oven of the kitchen range. In 
a few days there is a tangle of long 
white sprouts. Miss Josephine E. Toal. 


This White Leghorn cock has 40 daughters, 
each of which produced at least 204 eggs in a 





single year. The lowest record was 204, 
and the highest 293 eggs. |The average for 
the entire flock was 236.3 eggs in a single year. 
Idaho. Arthur Morgan. 


The Iowa State College reports that 
453 poultry-record flocks had a total of 
94,511 hens laying during December. 
These birds laid 407,703 eggs, or 4.3 eggs 
per hen, showing a difference between 
the cost of feed and the total receipts of 
$13,961.76, in the owners’ favor. 


The Chicago Equity-Union Exchange, in 
recommending that the farmers in a locality 
should club together and advertise in their 
town paper, calling to the attention of local 
consumers the relative cheapness of eggs as 
a food, is taking a step in the right direction. 
Such methods have n tried out here in 
the East and have been found to be very 
profitable. 


Using electric lights to attract bugs 
and insects is practised by J. B. Doze, 
fish and game warden of the state of 
Kansas. Mr. Doze, in a letter to the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, says 
‘We turn on our electric lights for prob- 
ably 15 minutes to an hour at a time 
near our pheasant pens. These lights 
attract insects to them. When the lights 
are turned off, the insects settle in the 
grass and are there for the young pheas- 
ants the next day. Some of the chicken 
hatcheries are using this plan.” 


That soybeans are a good substitute for 
commercial meat scrap in the ration for 
laying hens is indicated by tests at Missouri 
College of Agriculture, In these tests a 
basal mash consisting of equal parts of bran, 
shorts, and cornmeal was used. To this was 
added 30 per cent soybean-meal and 5 per 
cent mineral, the remaining 65 per cent con- 
pt on of the original mash of bran, shorts 
and cornmeal. his mash was kept before 
the hens all the time, the same as any laying 
mash. For one year the hens fed this mash 
averaged 126 eggs per hen. In similar pens 
where no mineral was used the production 
was only 70 eggs per hen. The mineral is 
inexpensive boas one pound of salt and four 
of boneme 





PAN -‘A:CE:A 









prevents and relieves 


little-chick ailments 





























Indigestion, bowel troubles, leg 
weakness and gapes. 

Pan-a-ce-a contains Nux Vom- 
ica; that promotes digestion; calls 
into healthy action every little- 
chick organ. 

Pan-a-ce-a contains Quassia, 
which creates a healthy appetite. 

Pan-a-ce-a contains laxative 
salts, which help the bowels carry 
off the trouble-making poisons. 

Pan-a-ce-a contains iron to en- 
rich the blood, so essential to chick 
growth. 

Pan-a-ce-a supplies the minerals 
so necessary to chicks during that 
period of rapid growth, bone and 
feather development. 

Add Pan-a-ce-a to the ration, 
then you'll forget all about the 
ailments. 


Costs little to use Pan-a-ce-a 


You just add 5 tablespoonfuls to 
each 10 pounds of mash—only | 
pound to every 50 pounds of 
mash. 


REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our responsibility does 
not end until you are satisfied that your investment is a profilable one. Other- 
wise, return the empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 















'DrHess I 


nstant Louse Killer Kills Li lice! 











BABY CHICKS are 


Our chicks are from ~ e -banded stock selected 
by experts trained an epyreves by Poultry 
Department, Ohio State niversity, 

Write for Our Big Catalog 
Tells about our patienced males and poe = pens. Also 
utility stock. Write today. 
WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING 00., Box 9, Gibsonbarg, Ohio 
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KERLIN WHITE =m 


Beautiful, Wonderful, Winter 
wary command & 





ghaaibte Catal ‘arm, Box 16, Center Hall,Pa. 





oe HERE AND MAIL FOR FULL DETAILS TODAY 
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Are you sure you are feeding the 
proper ration for best results? “Feed 
From the Egg to the Market”’ tells 
each step in feeding poultry from 
the day hatched until ready for mar- 
ket. It is complete, concise, authori- 
tative and contains a wealth of prac- 
tical information that will increase 
your poultry profits. 
Write for your copy 


today. 
FREE 


Send us your feed 
dealer’s name and we 
will send you this 
valuable book free. 


COLLIS 

PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 570 

CLINTON, IOWA 
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By This Simple Method 

You know the symptoms—face swollen, run- 
ning at eyes and nostrils, comb pale, whistle or 
sneeze when breathing, frequent wiping of beak 
on feathers, breath with catarrhal odor. 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy is the one doctor that 
never fails. . 

It comes in the form of a powder; easily 
dissolves in water. Chickens doctor themselves 
as they drink. 


Stopped Losses Next Day 

We have many letters from readers who 
have used Conkey’s Roup Remedy with uni- 
versal success. 

Prices on Conkey’s Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 134 Ib. can, $2.50; 
Slb. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. ae —— from forming. 

uirt it into eyes and nostrils. 5 
aes Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. : 

Colorado and West—Packages, 60c; pint, 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Con- 
key’s, don't accept substitutes, as they may 
do actual harm. Send us your order, and we 
will ship C. O. D. postage prepaid, so that you 
can pay the postman for the remedy only when 
it arrives. (230) 

Conkey'’s Poultry Book sent for only 6 cents 
stamps to pay postage. The G. E, Conkey Co., 
6634 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


















Do You Believe in Signs? 
By C. A. Lovell 








OOD roads and automobiles are 
(s making the farmer’s own dooryard 

a good market for a long list of the 
products of his fields, flocks, orchard 
and herds. In many sections proper cul- 
tivation of this market will expand it to 
the point where nothing but the major 
crops will need to be hauled to town. 
And good farm signs are the best devices 
so far invented for use in this particular 
kind of marketing. 

A good sign will do three things. It 
will identify the farm and its owner, 
which in itself is no small service. It will 
make known to the passing world that the 
farm owner has 
certain products to 
sell. And if it is 
a good enough sign 
—it will appeal so 
strongly to many 
of the passers-by 
that they will stop 
and purchase. If 
the sign does this 
third thing well it 
will have rendered 
a full service and 
repaid its cost. 

The first and last 
fact that a farmer 
must bear in mind 
when he considers 
the sign is that 
the public which 
rides the gasoline 
steed is in a hur- 
ry—or thinks it is 
in a hurry—and 
it will not take 
time to decipher 








farm is located. When they see his sign- 
board at the driveway entrance it will add 
so much more to the impulse to turn in, 
examine the farmer’s wares, and buy. 


HE placing of the sign is-fully as im- 

portant as the making, since the best 
sign in the world will not pull business 
unless it can be seen. Most prospective 
customers will be traveling from ten to 
40 miles an hour as they pass, and this 
means the sign must be where they can 
see it and read it without difficulty. Then, 
if it is attractive enough to appeal to them, 
the first part of the job is done. 

One big mistake 
some farmers make 
in placing signs is 
to cause them to 
obscure the road- 
way. Don’t. It 
may result in an 
accident. 

Another mistake 
-is in having the 
face of the , Boe: 
parallel with the 
roadway. 

A sign in this 
position can be 
seen only when 
the prospect is 
immediately oppo- 
site, and p to he 
will remain there 
only a few seconds 
there will not be 
time for the mes- 
sage to register on 
his mind. When 
he shall have 











a message that 
would puzzle even 
the man who wrote 
it. The only kind of sign that is worth 
utting up is one that is well made, well 
ettered, and well placed. 


The sign of the 


I LIKE to think of a sign solely as an 
advertisement. The advertisements in 
newspapers and magazines are nothing 
more than moving signs, traveling about 
the country and displaying themselves to 
a vast audience. The fixed sign stands in 
one place and waits for its audience to 
pass. 

Both forms of advertising are used ex- 
tensively by big business firms, which 
proves that both are effective. The only 
conclusion that can be drawn from this 
fact is that the farmer, too, should use 
both forms when he is in position to do so. 

In addition to using both forms of ad- 
vertising, big business links the two to- 
gether. The farmer can do this, also. 
His advertisement may. go into the local 
papers or the farm magazines, and in 
either place it will reach a given list of 
prospective customers, few of whom know 
the farmer personally or know where his 


“Little Red Hen” 


grasped the fact 
that here is a good 


place to buy ap--: 


ples, or chickens, or eggs, or whatever it 
is the sign features, his car will be far 
down the road. 

“Oh, well, Mary,” the man at the 
steering-wheel will say, ‘‘there’ll be an- 
other one on down the road. No place 
hin here, anyway.” Result: A missed 
sale. 

Put up a V-shaped sign and give it 
two reading faces so it can be seen by 
persons approaching from either direc- 
tion. Put it, also, where it will indicate 
positively the driveway to be taken on 
turning in at the farm. This is especially 
necessary where several drives lead to 
different homes. 


HE sign should be erected substan- 

tially, of course. That means it must 
have posts set firmly in solid ground. 
The ‘“Pondview Market” sign shown in 
the picture is a good example of a well- 
erected board. Pondview Market, by 
the way, is merely a farm, located about 
nine miles from town. The owner spe- 
cializes in orchard and garden products 

























































and raises purebred Holstein dairy-cattle. 

In placing his sign, two iron pipes were 
set in concrete to form the standards. A 
third pipe was fastened to the tops of the 
uprights and the board itself is bolted to 
hangers or clips looped around the hori- 
zontal pipe. 

This method of erection permits the 
board to swing in the wind, thus reducing 
the danger of its destruction in a storm. 
At times a second board will be placed 
below the first, calling attention to specific 
articles offered for sale. 

The chicken sign shown is one of the 
most unusual advertising boards I have 
seen. Its owner specializes in purebred 
Rhode Island Reds. He had an immense 
hen made of wood, had it painted in the 




















It is not hard to tell which of these 
signs will bring more business 


colors of a Rhode Island Red, put his little 
name-plate above, and mounted the whole 
on a post. 

One mistake this man made was in his 
choice of colors for the name-plate. They 
harmonize with the colors of the hen, but 
do not show enough contrast to make 
them easily readable. j 


OLOR is important. Sign writers 

understand this and know how to 
use re that will show up best. In 
eneral, a white background with black 
fetters } is best, but if everybody were to 
use this color scheme it would be over- 
worked and monotonous. The Pondview 
sign is red on a white background, and 
that is good. Any combination of colors 
that stands out well, even on rather dis- 
mal days, is satisfactory. 

The best size for a sign will be gov- 
erned by conditions of the site, but it is a 
mistake to make it too big or too small. 

After the sign is in place it should be 
cared for. Don’t let weeds grow up around 
it. That tends to hide the sign and 
destroy its effectiveness, and besides, it 
looks slovenly. Persons who manage to 
read a sign that is half-hidden by weeds 
are apt to get the idea the goods the farmer 
has for sale are not the best. 

Have the sign repainted when its colors 
begin to fade. A badly worn sign sug- 
gests a run-down farm—and nobody 
wants to patronize a failing institution. 

Then the prices must be right. People 
expect to buy cheaper in the country than 
in the city stores, but often they will 
gladly pay the same price with the feeling 
they are getting fresher goods. If the 
buyer obtains good products, at a price 
equal to or slightly lower than city prices, 
and if the farmer receives a little more 
than he would get by hauling the articles 
to town, then the farmyard market will 
have justified itself fully. 























ast wet the hands, sprinkle with 
Crystal Cleanser, and rub hands to- 
gether until crystals dissolve. Then 
wash as usual. 

Grease comes off easily and quickly 
if you use McNess Crystal Cleanser. 

That’s just one of the many things 
Crystal Cleanser can do for you. 


9% CRYSTAL 
CLEANSER 


loosens dirt in clothing, makes it much easier 
to launder. It cleans floors, milk utensils, walls, 
glassware, dishes, linoleum, laces, woolens, sil- 
verware,etc. Goes three timesas far assoapand 
does a better job. Will not injure the skin or deli- 
cate fabrics. Brought direct to your home by— 


Your McNess Dealer 


who makes regular calls with his “‘Store on 
Wheels.” He also brings to your home McNess 
Sealed Liniments, Pain Oil, Spices, Extracts, 
Soaps, Toilet Goods, Stock Preparations and a’ 
big line of guaranteed Brushes, Mops, Dusters 
° and Brooms. ~ 


FURST-McNESS COMPANY 


Special 
Offer! 


25 oz. Package of 
Crystal Cleanser 
25c. Sent post- 
paid when order- 
ed by mail. 















Dept. D-3, Clark, Adams & Linden Sts. Freeport, Illinois 
= BS Greatest Hay Cr A Brand Recleaned Bright Seed $6.00 per 108 
SUDAN GRASS a targe Cuttin pier ean a! frat nt paid 
Ww ra ota Grown te Blossom , a. 
Ss EET CLOVER Scarified 99% Pure. onder Clover—Bu Plants Five Acres Freight paid 
ALFALFA sh my Northern Variegated, Side ond Tap Rooted Heavy $16.00 Bu. 66 B 
rye. Gordy ae say Norther Rigorous Hardy Seed geen ht ig 
ran hern . 0. 
RED CLOVER Purity, Bold Freight paid 
ALFALFA Agri Brand Western Bold Nominees ated Bright Fancy 99% Purity Bu. 60 D 50 
ALFALFA Agri Brand Dakota No. 12 Ver: Reliable Hardy Seed 99% Purity Bu, 60 & 16.00 
ALSIKE en Brand Northern haieag*- mel re Bold Green Seed (Sure Crop) Bu, © D 18.00 
TIMOTHY Agri Brand Bright Iowa Missouri Grown Recleaned Seed 99% Purity 45 Db 4.50 
KENTUCKY BLUE d Bright ins Sve row = Sold mnt Recleaned Seed (ators, esate’  aeaxt ino ® 0.00 
issouri Grown Bri: ean 2 Y 
LDEN ARROW Yellow Dent Seed Corn Bu. $2.50 of production in U, S.A. 
SOY BEANS Wilson Black Be. a irginia Brown Bu. $3.60 COW PEAS Missouri Bu. 2.50 
CAN ED Amber Bu. venga Cone I Bu. Ms fh Mixed Gas yo Bu. $2.00 Millet Mo. German Ba. 2. - 





SUDAN GRASS. Greatest # pp 3 anon 
Freight paid ers totalling 100 pounds p- pao nn aie of ones subject unsold. 
*s complete Seed and Crop Guide with samples, free on request, 


AGRICULTURAL S$ owas = Agri Building—St. Louis, Missouri Order at Once. acesstea 


Ee rts Way 


to Pull Stumps’ 





HERCULES MFG. 
1111 29th St. Contervilie, tows 








S AVERAGED '160°A WEEK 


That’s what L. E. Haffner, Donnellson, Iowa, did. 
There’s big money made making 
wells. Be your own boss. You 
need but small capital to start. 
= We make ym ayo line of augers 

im and drills, noses and engine ~— 


WO er. Write ~aee ‘or 
and easy terms, Ages erry 
Clarinda, Iowa, Box 635 
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| It’s time you 


hada 
> Planet Jr. 


‘om 


Thousands of gardeners will use Planet Jr. Seeders and Wheel Hoes 


for the first time this year. 
Planet Jr. tools before. 


They’ll wonder why they never used 


Because you have no idea of how much time and work Planet 
drills and wheel hoes save—unless you have used them yourself. be 
Planet Jr. No. 25 Combination Seeder - Wheel Hoe, for instance. It 


does most of the garden work, from 
plants, hoes, weeds and cultivates. 


plete gardener.” 


lanting time up to frost; plow S, 
© wonder it’s called the “com- 


If you have found a garden too much work to bother with, get a 
Planet Jr. this year and again enjoy your own corn, pee beans, etc. 


right fresh and tasty from your own patch. Write for P 


free with new garden handbook. 








anet Jr. catalog, 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


For 54 Years Largest Manufacturers of 
Specialized Field & Garden Implements 
in the World ° 


Dept. 24 
5th & Glenwood Ave. 


Planet Jr. No. 9 
Horse Hoe 


The standard single 5-tooth horse hoe for 
cultivating and hoeing corn, potatoes, and 
all row crops. Has lever expander for quick 
change of width in the row. A great weed- 
killer and a handy tool for hilling. Complete 
details on page 38 of catalog. Ask your 
dealer or write us for copy. 











Philadelphia 








AT HARVEST 
ng bugs, fleas and beetles 


You ‘Need | OSPRAYMO Sprayers 


The wheels do the pumping and the air chamber 
holds a strong, constant pressure which drives fine 
above an mixture home to every part of foliage— 
and Ay rays potatoes, beans, vege- 
6 rows once. No cost for power. 

Dont ts buy any spray- 
aah ou know the 





Y TO DOUBLE | 
THE DOLLARS | 


0; 

Includes power or- 

ec barrel, 
knapsack 

















Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 
Track 








When you buy a Hand S 
er, Atomizer or Duster, 
on the “Acme.” For years it 
has proven a Fink ogy to the 

















S.W. PIKE, Seedsman, Box 42, 





BU - ae = 7 = 
i wers. 
Wil . FREE, bulb 

of the ———. Mirabilis. 

St. Charles, Ill. 


Alfalfa’s Worst 
Enemy 


Continued from page 18 











Europe, were distributed in Utah in 1911 
with some success, especially in the older 
infested districts of that state. The native 
birds of Utah also play an important part 
in the control of the weevil. Tt t seems the 
natural enemies are slowly establishing 
themselves in these districts first infested. 
But owing to large losses in the newer in- 
fested areas, some artificial methods of 
control are necessary while waiting for the 
parasites to get a good hold 

Since old alfalfa-fields are more sus- 
ceptible to injury than new ones it is 
always wise to plow up the old fields, at 
least after five years, and also to rotate 
crops. Also, destroy the hibernating places 
of the pests as much as possible by de- 
stroying old brush and grass, or disking 
sod such as old ditch banks and roadways. 

Various devices have been tried to check 
the damage done by the weevil, such as 
burning the fields, harvesting, dragging 
with brush drags, and spraying with 
arsenical sprays. ‘The use of arsenical 
sprays is the cheapest and most effective 
means of checking the inroads of the pest. 
Arsenate of lead and arsenite of zinc have 
been used with complete success.’ The 
Farm Bureau of Sevier county, Utah, 
reports a saving in that county of $15,000 
by the use of sprays for the weevil. 

Two men with proper equipment can 
spray 25 acres a day and the actual cost 
need not exceed $1 an acre. 





(Gentle and affectionate—considerate of 
petty offenders, but severe with great ones— 
watchful but discriminating—unchained and 
ready for business.) 


Look Out for This Bird 


Here’s a new scheme: A prosperous-look- 
ing individual drives through the country 
until he finds a farm on which the crops 
bid fair to yield a good Bessey He then 
proceeds to engage the farmer in conversa- 
tion and incidentally remarks what a nice 
farm he has and asks the price. 

In most cases the farmer will say that 
he is not particularly anxious to sell but 
that he holds his farm at, say, $50 an acre. 
Upon this the stranger says that the farm 
is worth a good deal more money than 
that and in fact, if he could make ar- 
rangement for time, he would gladly him- 
self give $60 an acre for such a farm. 
Vey” often this leads to a trade where 
little or no money passes at the start and 
the farmer is sure that he is to be 
fectly protected, as a contract for a we 
seems sufficient, ‘and the title to the ground 
is not to be given until the payments are 
made. 

The first large payment is usually 
ahead 18 months, and the stranger takes 
immediate possession. Of course, the 
crops belong to him and he markets them; 
then employs men to put in a second crop, 
and enjoys a second harvest. After 
marketing the crops the stranger finds it 
impossible, owing to ‘‘ill luck,” to make the 

yments as ex cted; and in consequence 
4 had two full years’ crops off the ground 
at an initial expense to him of not to 
exceed $100 or thereabouts. 


i ew business hen is not lazy, 
but some keepers are. 
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Good Tile Drains 
By P. C. Grose 











Wher of the things we did when we 
started to farm are costing us money 
now. One mistake was to use too small a 
size of tile. It seemed then that the size 
we used would be adequate for all 
future drainage for the area served, but 
later we learned that in ditching one 
should, when in doubt, make the drain a 
little too large rather than too small. 

The additional cost of laying a four- 
inch or a five-inch tile instead of a smaller 
size is hardly to be considered. The dig- 
ging cost is virtually the same in either 
case, as a tile of this size will require a 
certain width of ditch to accommodate 
the digger. So we now are compelled, on 
our farm, to increase the size of some tile 
drains that should have been made larger 
in the beginning. 

Another mistake was to provide too 
little fall in some cases when we laid the 
mains. Our farm, like most of the other 
farms around us, was cleared of timber 
from the highway back—the acres at the 
far end of the farm being the last to be 
eleared. Well, in numerous cases we 
started our leads from the county ditch 
running along the highway and kept these 
leads down to only tle necessary depth 
to drain certain ponds in the then-cleared 
land, without going to the trouble to find 
out if there might be still deeper ponds in 
the uncleared land farther back. Now this 
newer land has been cleared and we find 
that our mains are not deep enough to 
drain it completely, though we have 
sufficient fall from the county ditch at the 
highway. 

a ¢ 


The old corncob is not the only kind of a 
pipe that gets clogged up by a weed, as 
Waldo Patten, a good farmer of Nobles- 
ville, Ind., found out to his sorrow. 
Patten drained a wet field and everything 
worked smoothly for a few years until the 
drain began to clog. The cause was 
found to be heavy masses of fibrous roots 
that entered through the joints, and 
sometimes completely closed the drain for 
two or three tile lengths. These unwel- 
come roots sometimes fitted so tightly 











a 














Poplar roots completely filled the drain 


into the pipes that it was necessary to 
dig up the tile before the fibrous filling 
could be removed. Patten’s trouble is 
common wherever three-inch and even 
four-inch tile is used, but it rarely occurs 
in five-inch sections. The extra inch in- 
creases the volume so tremendously that 
roots have little opportunity to cause 
clogging. Another thing, do not plant 
willows, cottonwoods or poplars near tile 
drains. To destroy standing trees, cut 
them down and use the time-honored dry- 
salting method to keep stumps from 
sprouting. A.A.H. 


























Kodak does double 
duty on the farm 


Today it’s Buddy, ready for spring 
gardening; tomorrow it’s a visit from 
Cousin Frank or a trip to town—on the 
farm there are always pictures that are fun 
to make and a pleasure to keep. 


Pictures of the business of farming are~ 
plentiful, too—snapshots of cattle, sheep, 
horses, hogs that you'll use in correspond- 
ence and for advertising purposes; prints of 
crops, equipment, buildings that you'll 
keep for year to year reference. 


Let your dealer show you how simple it is to 
get good pictures with a Kodak—from the first. 


Get this free booklet 


The fun side and the practical side of picture- 
making on the farm are described in the booklet, 
“Kodak on the Farm” in an interesting way. 


Your dealer can supply you or write us for a 
copy. 


Autographic Kodaks $5 up 


* 


Eastman Kodak-Company, Rochester, N.Y 
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The Grown-Up Calf 


A Three-Part Story —Part I—By Lura E. Bennett 














kitchen and pantry preparing the meal that would be steaming 
on the table when her husband and the farm-hand entered. 

Amos Talford a his pails noisily on the milkroom bench. 
It was his way of telling Abbie that he was ready for his morning 
ablution. 

Bow-wow! Crash! Bang! Thud! A huge shape raced like a 
streak through the side yard, followed by a tawny yellow streak. 
An instant later, two long, flying, khaki-clad legs bore a khaki- 
covered body in hot pursuit. 

“Take him, Don!’’ shouted Lloyd, the farm-hand. 
back here, you imp of Satan!” 

The last words reached Mrs. Talford’s ears faintly as she hurried 
to a front window, to watch the round-up. Jerry, the bull, was 
evidently in a playful mood and did his best to evade the pur- 
suers, but the yellow collie was too-quick and had headed him off, 
even before Lloyd could leap the orchard fence into the road. 

Jerry stalked back, sedately, well knowing that the collie’s 
watchful eyes were —_ him. He had just experienced a nipped 
nose ‘and did not relish the feeling of Don’s teeth in his hide. 

Amos Talford had 
gone outside to watch 
and give assistance if 
it were needed, and he 
waited until the cul- 
prit, the captor and 
the pursuer returned. 

“Better enter for 
the running races at 
the picnic next month, 
Lloyd,” ~ said, with a 
grin, as the young man 
passed him. 

“Better enter Jerry 
for the free-for-all,” 
returned Lloyd, sav- 

ly. ‘‘He could even 

ive Man-of-War the 
ust,” he called over 
his shoulder. 


MOS chuckled, 
and entered the 
house. His wife faced 
him. ‘‘Amos, I think-’’ 
“Yes,” he inter- 
rupted, good-natured- 
ly, “I know what 
you think, Abbie. You 
think I ought to shut 
Jerry in and make him 
ugly. I tell you, there 
is not a mean hair in that critter’s body., He is just a grown-up calf. 
“Say,” he continued, before his wife could speak, ‘chow would 
you like to be shut in between four walls, and have some one 
shove in some dry bread and a cup of water, when there is nice 
sunshine and air outside, and good food to pick up?” ‘ 

“I know, Amos. But you never can tell what such critters will 
do,” his wife protested. 

“Now, Abbie, that critter is nothing but a grown-up calf,” de- 
fended Amos, wiping his ruddy face on the roller towel. 

Lloyd’s entrance, in rather a breathless state, brought a grin 
to Amos’s face. “All set, Lloyd?” 

“T’ll ‘set’ that Jerry one of these days if he doesn’t quit his 
ranks,’ he answered, gruffly. An instant later, he began to 
ugh. “It was funny when he got that pail caught over his horn.” 

“Too bad to lose the pail of milk, but—” 

“Amos Talford! did that animal upset a pail of milk?” inter- 
rupted his wife. She was a thrifty soul and anything wasted 
rather irritated her. 

Amos smiled and shook his head. “He didn’t upset it, Abbie. 
He drank it. I tell you, he is nothing but a grown-up calf and I 
suppose he never was properly weaned. I was to blame,” he con- 
tinued, in explanation. “I set my pail of milk down for a minute 
and when I went back for it, I saw what Jerry was up to. Before 
I could get to him, the milk was gone and he was sort of bunting 
the pail about, as a calf will. Somehow, the ap caught over his 
horn, and ‘then he was plumb scared and took to running about, 
t: to get away from it. The small gate was open and he made 
a dash for it before I could head him off. Naturally, when he 
got out in the open, he ran,”’ finished Amos, with a broad grin and 
twinkling eyes. 

“He ran, is right,’’ conceded Lloyd, who had recovered his usual 


= 


LI: was 5.30 a.m. Mrs. Talford moved methodically between 


“Come 


A stranger, and he was 
wearing a red_ sport- 
sweater 





good humor and was amused over the incident. ‘‘Boy! when he 
was through the gate and tossed his head, that pail went ten feet 
over his head.” 

“He should not be allowed outside the barnyard. First thing 
you know, he will be tossing something besides a pail over his head, 
or somewhere else,” Abbie Talford said grimly, passing her hus- 
band his second cup of coffee. ‘‘You know, Amos,” she continued, 
“Helen will be here most any day this week, and she loves to roam 
about the fields, especially over in the pasture for ferns. Land 
knows what might happen if she went over there, with Jerry loose.” 

“He wouldn’t bother her at all,’”’ Amos affirmed, stoutly. 


REAKFAST over, the men went to attend to the duties of 
the day. Mrs. Talford hurried with her morning work, then 
made the spare bedroom ready for occupancy. 
The expected company was Helen Kenton, a niece by adoption. 
That is, she was the adopted daughter of John Forrester, Abbie 
Talford’s brother. Helen’s father was a distant cousin of the 
Forresters; by nature he was a rover, and his wanderings took 
him te the Far West, where he engaged in various mining opera- 
tions. His glowing ac- 
count of the country 
and its wealth had se 
interested .John For- 

* rester that he went out 
there to satisfy his 
own curiosity. 

Albert Kenton’s re- 
ports had not been 
exaggerated. Forrester 
decided to remain and 
the two formed a 
partnership in mining 
operations on a large 
scale. 

At that time Helen 
was about seven years 
of age. She adored 
John Forrester and he 
adored her in his quiet, 
undemonstrative way. 
She loved her father, 
but in his hustle for 
wealth, he found lit- 
tle time to spend with 
his daughter. To her, 
they were ‘‘Daddy Al- 
bert” and “Dad For- 
rester.”’ 

Of her mother, she 
remembered nothing. 
When she questioned 

Daddy Albert, he told her that “mother is dead.’’ To Forrester, 
he confided that his wife left him for a gambler and later, in a 
fit of jealousy, the gambler had shot her to death. The subject 
was never again mentioned between the two.men and they became 
firm friends as well as partners. This partnership continued sev- 
eral years, when one day an accident occurred at one of the mines 
that cost Albert Kenton his life. 

Forrester took complete charge of the business; he even adopted 
Helen, but did not give her his name, because she pleaded to be 
allowed to retain the name of her beloved Daddy Albert, and 
Forrester saw no reason why her name should be changed. Still, 
she was his adopted child. 

Helen was sent East to school and Forrester sold their minin, 
interests, one by one, until all were disposed of, retaining suc 
shares as would insure them a large income. Then he, too, came 
on East and settled in his old home to enjoy life with Helen. 


Pay TALFORD hung up her shining dish-pan and turned 
to her husband as he entered the house. ‘You are late, 
Amos. If Helen comes on that noon train, you will never get there 
in time.” 

“Don’t you worry about that, Abbie. Helen is no kid. If no 
one is there to meet her, she will call you. I am late, but I stopped 
to make some repairs on the paddock fence. Maybe—maybe we 
better keep Jerry in there, while Helen is here.” y 

His wife nodded in approval. “I am glad you have decided to 
do that, Amos. I en worry myself sick, if I knew Jerry was 
loose while she was tramping about by herself.” 

“Yeah. Well, I won’t get him shut in for a day or two on account 
of that fence, but, Helen will understand.” 


Five minutes later Amos emerged from [Continued on page 102 
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The man who 
“<couldn’t smoke 


a pipe” 


isnowaP.A. 


HOW come this conversation 
about you “never could smoke 
a pipe,” how come? Must 
have been trying to keep com- 
pany with some tobacco that 
didn’t set well with your 
smoke-appetite. Anyway, it 
wasn’t good old P. A. Not 
by a pipeful, it wasn’t. 

Just forget any notion you 
ever had about you “can’t 
smoke a pipe.” Write it on 
the ice! Because—you can 
if it’s packed with Prince 
Albert. And how! You'll go 
to it from early morning till 
you crawl between the sheets 
at night. 


fan! 


APRIL, 1926 


Yes, indeed! Prince Albert 
smokes so cool and sweet and 
fragrant, you'll feel like the 
fellow who has _ suddenly 
come into money. Sitting 
pretty and no mistake. Joy 
by the bowlful. And get this: 
P. A. can’t nip your tongue 
or patch your throat. The 
Prince Albert process fixes 
that for all time! 

So ... take a straight tip 
from Joyland. Get yourself 
a jimmy-pipe and a tidy red 
tin of Prince Albert. Con- 
nect up with a match. Lean 
back and watch the clouds 
roll by. 


P.A. is sold everywhere in 
tidy red tins, pound and half- 
pound tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. 
And always with every bit of 
bite and parch removed by 
the Prince Albert process. 








PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 








© 1926, 8B. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 









handy man can do it. and $500 
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The ‘‘Good Luck” Poultry House is built for 
warmth, dryness, light and ventilation. Laid 
out on latest successful en’s ideas. 
Size shown accommodates up to 200 hens. 
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727 Gordon Street 








“My Boys an 


ClearWhitePine Gordon-Van Tine Garages $89 
5x Panel Door Quality Paint 
The Standard door 


“_ me: hit 
a w e 

pine, “Size 2.6 x 6-6 

—1 8-8-ineb thick. 


A Special Gordon- 
Van Tine Bargain 


=) 835 tas sina 
Gordon-VantTine Co. 


ESTABLISHES 168658 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
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6 rooms — materials, 


$1764 


Barn 403 


Size 30 x 36 (20 other 
sizes in Barn Book); 
materials 


\ $982 | 


| 


Hundreds of purchasers are Says Peter Krei, of Iilinois: “Hired “My two sons and I built our home. 
finding the Gordon-Van Tine two laborers, until I got roof on. Sav. ar i 

Ready-Cut system so easy Then did rest myself —saved $800."" saving on lumber,”’ sa . R. Martin 
that they put up their own C. H. Peacock (Mo.) says “Did all (Nebr.). “‘Myself and a handy man 
homes and barns. You and a work myself. Saved between $300 built our house. Saved $400," says 


$350 on carpentry and a big 


E. Asay (New Jersey). 


Get 1926 Wholesale Prices 
on Homes, Barns and Lumber! 


Now is the time to get posted on lowest prices for your new home, 
barn or other building job. We sell direct to you—and ship 
in sealed car to your station. The buying power of 200,000 
customers gives you an immense advantage, and our huge 
volume, four big mills, large operation enable us to make 
wholesale prices! Write for 1926 books and prices NOW! 


Build Faster at Less Cost by Ready-Cut 


We machine-saw heavy joists, studs, rafters and sheathing at 
mill. This saves 30% of your labor on the job. Ready-Cut Plans 
are so easy to follow and material so accurately cut that hundreds 
of buyers put up their own houses and barns. Material also sup- 
plied Not Ready-Cut if desired. 


Highest Quality Send Us Your Bills 
Material to Figure 


Whatever you buy We sell lumber, millwork, 
from Gordon-Van Tine hardware and paints in any 
is guaranteed to be quantity. Whatever you are 
the best of its kind. going to build, remodel or 
Nothing but clean, repair, send us your list of 
fresh lumber and mill- materials and we will figure 
work and other mate-_ it free and give you lowest 
rials of equal quality. freight-paid prices. 





5,000 Building Material Bargains 
Immense stocks Lumber Sash Bathroom and 

of everything for Shingles Roofing Plumbing 

building or repair- Lath | etal Supplies 

i nanwkoledale Flooring Glass Furnaces 

ing—wholesa Windows Mouldings Wallboard, etc. 

prices! Doors Stairs Paint 


Finest 





Davenport, Iowa 


We ship from one neare 
est you. 
Peseessaceces 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. - 
727 Gordon 


d I Did the Building 
~ and Saved *1700" #2 





Send for 
FREE Books! 


200 Home Plans — Photos, floor- 
plans, descriptions of homes. 3 to 
10 rooms; $750 to $3,000. 

Book of Barns—Shows 654 sizes 
and kinds of barns— feed, stock, 
general, hay, hog and poultry houses, 
granaries and corncribs. 

Building Material Catalog — 
Everything for building, at whole- 
sale prices. 


St., Davenport, Iowa 


Send me Free Books. I expect to 0 Build; 
0 Repair; as follows: 


Address 





Buy Direct From Gordon-Van Tine Mills! 
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Attractive Entrance Gateway 


By L. C. Hill 

















OW that. fences are coming back in 

style again, some folks will want to 

erect a gateway, and in quite a few 
cases a gateway greatly improves the ap- 
pearance of the house and yard. 

The design shown is attractive and seems 
to harmonize with all types of fences equally 
well, especially the hedge fence. The con- 
structior is simple; the gateway can be 
built by almost any handy man. The price 
of the material will be about t_ $25. 

Note that the length of posts is given in 
the material list as eleven feet; the posts 
are intended to be set three feet in the 
ground. It is best to dip the ends in wood 
sreservative to prevent decay. Also, en- 
arge the post hole at the bottom to about 
twelve inches in diameter and pour in four 
or five inches of concréte to act as a footing 
for the post. This will keep the post from 
settling and, throwing the entire gateway 
out of plumb. 

Long stainéd shingles, composition shin- 
gles or raofing-paper may be used on the 
roof. I advise using the same style roofing 
as is on the house, especially if the house is 
close to the gateway. The gateway may be 
either painted or stained to harmonize with 
the hedge or fence. 

If you do not have a fence, and do not 
want, to build one, this gateway can be used 
in connection with a hedge. Hedge plants 
commonly used are privet and barberry. 

In planting a hedge of privet, set the 
plants pretty close—from four to six inches. 
The plants should be cut back pretty close 


Material List for Gate 


2 pieces 8 x 8-inch lumber 11 feet long for posts 

7 feet long for caps 

6 feet 3 inches long fur rafters 

6 feet 3 inches long for cornice 

6 feet long for ridge boards 

3 feet long for cap braces 

2 pieces 2 x 8-inch lumber 5 feet long for spreaders 

1 foot 8 inches long for braces 

2 feet 4 inches long for braces 

6 feet long for sheathing 

3 bundles of shingles or a sufficient amount of composition 
roofing to cover 72 square feet. of sheathing. 


2 pieces 8 x 8-inch lumber 
8 pieces 2 x 6-inch lumber 
2 pieces 1\x 6-inch lumber 
2 pieces 1° x! 6-inch lumber 
4 pieces\2 x 8-inch lumber 


4 pieces 2 x 6-inch lumber 
2 pieces 2 x 6-inch lumber 
24 pieces 1 x 6-inch lumber 


to the’ ground when first planted, so as to 
get.a thicker hedge’ close to the ground. 
Privet hedge can be pruned. . California 
privet is the kind most common in sections 
where winters are not severe. For cold 
winters, plant the North Amoor privet. The 
plants come higher than California privet, 

but they are hardy in the northern states. 

Another plant that is fine for a hedge is 
Japanese barberry. Do not plant, the 
common barberry, for it is responsible for 
spread of wheat rust. Barberry should be 
planted twelve inches apart. 

Althea (Rose of Sharon) can be used for 
hedges, and so can bridal-wreath ‘spirea. 
Boxwood hedge is the pride of large estates. 
Boxwood grows slowly. Roses—rugosa and 
moss—can be used for hedges, and they can 
be made to bloom more freely by cutting 
them back every year. 

{[Note: Mr. Hill can supply blue-prints of 
this gateway at 35 cents a set. If you want 
a set} write him in care of The Farm 
Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Allow ten days for the blue-prints to 
reach you before writing about them.] 


G. &. 


Hardwood. Floors for 
Old Houses 


GREAT many of Our Folks wrote us 
for the names of firms from which oak 
and maple flooring can be bought for laying 
on top of old floors. There 
may be others who would 
like to have new floors, 
but are afraid the cost 
would be prohibitive. 
Thin flooring (three- 
eighth-inch) “of oak, 
maple, beech, birch or 
tupelo, does not cost a 
great deal—that is, the 
lumber itself. For in- 
stance, steel-polished oak 
flooring for a room 12 x 12 
should ndt cost over $20 
or $25. The lumber will 















































require a little scraping and sandpapering 
after it is laid, then a coat of filler, two 
coats of varnish or shellac, and then wax. 
Your paint dealer will tell you just what the 
filler, varnish and wax will cost, or you can 
find out from catalogs sent out by makers 
of hardwood flooring. Some of the floor- 
finishing people suggest leaving off the 
shellac or varnish, and putting the wax right 
on the wood after filler has been worked in, 
but this treatment gives less protection. 

There is also on the market finished oak 
flooring that comes varnished and waxed, 
and as soon as it is laid, it is ready to use. 
Not hard to lay it, either. This costs about 
twice as much per square foot as the steel- 
polished oak without finish on. Both the 
finished flooring and the steel-polished (with- 
out finish on) are tongued and grooved, so 
the joints are tight and the nails hidden. 
Put a layer of tarred felt on the old floor 
before putting hardwood down. We will 
gladly answer questions about laying floors 
—where to get materials, nails, ete. 
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With a and Tea 


HERE is perhaps no tea-room in the : for the waitresses continually bring on relays 
country which is better known or which By Antonia J. Stemple of fresh hot dishes while the meal is in progress. 


has a more enviable reputation, than 

has the one found in the Sweetheart. Tea-House, located on the 
far-famed Mohawk Trail. On this marvelous scenic highway in 
the western part. of Massachusetts, a clever Yankee woman owns 
and conducts a tea-house and a gift-shop which are delightfully 
“different.”’ Located just outside the village of Shelburne Falls, 
the Sweetheart Tea-House attracts custom from all over the 
United States. It has a most interesting history, the venture 
developing out of a simple but 
a very good idea. 


For the second season of the tea-house, a 
porch dining-room with a seating capacity of 50.or 60 persons was 
added, but by 1923 these accommodations had been outgrown, so 
the old family homestead was remodeled and a seating capacity 
of 225 was provided. The season lasts from May 1 to Hallowe’en. 
The Sweetheart Tea-House served 41,159 guests during the season 
of 1924. The largest number served in any one day was 1,500, and 
1,000 guests daily is not unusual. On holidays cars from almost 
every state bring diners. 

While the prices may seem 





When Miss Alice Brown, who 
had had no business experience 
whatever, conceived the idea of 
placing ,on “sale some of the 
maple-sugar which her family 
made every spring, nobody 
guessed that she was laying the 
foundations for a business which 
would soon be feeding thousands 
of people yearly. Realizing that 
the opening of the Mohawk 
Trail (in 1914) would bring 
many autoists past her door, 
Miss Brown decided to try out 
the possibilities of selling maple- 
sugar. This sugar was made in 
small heart-shaped cakes, which 
Miss Brown very happily called 
“sweethearts.”” A tent was 
erected on the front lawn‘of her 
home and here the maple-sugar 
sweethearts were attractively 
displayed. Passing tourists 
bought the sweets so generously 
that the next year a small house 
was built for a salesroom. 

Naturally, when purchasers 
bought the sweethearts they 
began asking for other food. 
This made Miss Brown think 
that a tea-room might be suc- 
cessful, so in 1916 the Sweet- 
heart Tea-House, with a seating 
capaci of five tables, was 
opened in a rented building. The 
menu consisted of creamed 
chicken, waffles, small pies, 








high, each patron gets full value 
for his money. The success 
of the venture proves that there 
are plenty of persons who appre- 
ciate the best possible food, 
service and surroundings, and 
are willing to pay forthem. The 
highest-priced dinner includes 
tomato or chicken soup, fried 
chicken, French fried potatoes, 
waffles and maple-sirup, cottage- 
cheese, mixed pickles, milk, tea 
or coffee. There are three other 
meal combinations and the items 
are practically the same in each, 
with the exception of the ab- 
sence or presence of chicken. 
One menu provides creamed 
chicken instead of fried, the 
other substitutes salmon steak 
fried in deep fat for the chicken. 
The cheapest combination allows 
only waffles and maple-sirup, 
cottage-cheese and mixed pick- 
les. Besides the dinner combina- 
tion, the items are served sepa- 
rately—also salads and sand- 
wiches. The waitresses are girls 
from the immediate vicinity, 
who take pride in their work. 


HE sale of the original 
sweethearts is continued and 
other maple-sugar and -sirup 
products are called for. Besides 
these, immense quantities . of 








ice-cream, and _ heart-shaped 
cookies, all home-made. The 
chickens were produced on the 
home farm and so was the maple-sirup served with the waffles, 
while the ice-cream was made from the farm milk and cream. 
The house was an instantaneous success and*there has been a 
steady increase in patronage every year since. After the first two 
seasons the menu was enlargéd by the addition of fried chicken, 
French fried potatoes, sandwiches and little cakes. This menu is 
still adhered to. 


M's BROWN now has buyers who go through the country- 
side to buy up live chickens and fowls in huge quantities. 
Only the breasts and solid portions of the chicken are used, the 
cooked wings and legs being sold in the neighboring markets and 
eagerly purchased by thrifty. housewives. As fried chicken is 
served at the Sweetheart Tea-House, the meat is first skewered, 
then rolled in flour or batter and fried in deep fat. Choice portions 
are thus insured to each guest, and there are no bones to pick. 
There is no limit to the amount of food the guests may consume, 


in 


The inviting lobby of the Sweetheart Tea-House. The tea- 
house is shown above boys’ and girls’ clubs of the 


home-canned fruit, vegetables, 
jellies and jams, put up by the 


county, are disposed of. In this 
way the tea-house not only sponsors and gives its patrons the 
opportunity to secure high-quality canned food, but encourages 
boys and girls in conserving home products. 

In 1923 a gift-shop was opened in connection with the tea- 
house, and this branch of the business has been quite as successful 
as the original branch. Visitors who dine here are usually in such 
good humor when they finish that they almost invariably buy 
sweethearts and some unique or beautiful thing in the gift-shop. 

The Sweetheart Tea-House is a wide, hospitable, simple Colonial 
structure painted yellow and white, with wide verandas. It is 
simply but attractively furnished with antique furniture, braided- 
rag rugs, linen hangings, pictures, and baskets of flowers. Every- 
thing is spotlessly clean, and there is neither crowding nor bustle. 
The atmosphere is that of a well-ordered, hospitable home and 
no vibrations of domestic machinery are felt by the guests. The 
presiding genius back of all this keeps herself so much in the 
background that few guests know what she looks like. 








Cookery means the knowledge of Medea and of Helen and of the Queen of Sheba . . . It means 

carefulness and inventiveness and willingness and ,readiness:of appliances. It means the economy of 

your grandmothers and the science of the modern chemist; it means much testing and no wasting; it 

means English thoroughness and French art and Arabian hospitality; and, in fine, it means that you are 
to be perfectly and always ladies—loaf givers. 
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| Now Mothers are Stoppin 
| The Monotony of Ordinary Breakfasts 
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.\ You do it in this way . . . and smiling faces ee 
8 and happier breakfasts come as the result. “9 
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L. ERE is food that is “good for you” 
Ss that you do not eat for that reason. But 4 
’, that you eat because you love it. 
e Contrast that, please, with most foods 
. d classed as “necessary” on your pantry 
c | shelves. 
8 | Instead of the monotony of these dishes 
, F: you supply the gay adventure of a change. 
Of a great change at the very start of the 
q meal. 
1] q Quaker Puffed Rice is wonderfully differ- “ 
d ent from any other cereal you have ever 
D tasted. 
S Its flavor is like toasted nutmeats. It 
f crunches in the mouth like oven toast. 
: Children love it because it is different. 
. And husbands greet it with a smile. All 
appetites crave variety. Waywatd ap- 
‘ petites are thus won back to normal. 
S All the energy of this rich carbohydrate 
food is contained. And that aids health- 
e ful nutrition. Served with milk, the vita- 
] mines are, too, supplied. 
1 ’ It digests easily and turns to energy quick- Give it to the Guiblech in : 
y ly. For it is steam puffed by a process a  easitlapr eptcpmmachang \ 
which is exclusive to this one food in the ~ abt % food Ry re 
l world. That process breaks every food in a.form the Dave 
5 . a cell down. It brings every dainty grain eo 
" . = to 8 times its natural size. 
. a Serve with milk or cream, or with “half- 
i; =a and half.” Try with cooked or fresh fruit. 
_ i Serve as a breakfast adventure, a luncheon 
a change, a bed time snack that will not 






disturb the sleep. 






THE. QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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ies This famous 
= OIL STOVE gives perfect 
“LIVELY HEAT’ 


The snappy, vigorous heat in your grandmother's wood and coal 
range was a pure “Wively Heat. Today the gas range and electric 
range are successful cooking devices, too, because scientific men dis- 
covered how to produce this true “Lively Heat’ from gas and electric- 
ity. And the Red Star Oil Stove is everywhere successful—because 
its exclusive, scientific burner produces the same snappy, vigorous 
“Lively Heat’’ from common kerosene. The Red Star Oil Stove 
is fully recommended for the burning of gasoline as well as kerosene 
by simply turning the burner valve on less than for burning kero- 
sene. No mechanical changes necessary—everything so simple. 


Red Star has no wicks 


The Red Star “Lively Heat’ for the cooking, none for the 
Burner has no wicks. It turns room. This means a cool kitchen 
kerosene into a vapor or gas. It ‘Summer, = . 
is this gas that burns. And gas There is a size of Red Star for 
heat is a perfect.““Lively Heat.” ¢V&TY, need—two rd ox — 
That is why the Red Star gives Heat’ Burners. No wicks to 


: buy. No burners to replace. No 
perfect cooking and baking re- pipes Or pressure tanks. Sani- 


sults. Cooking starts the instant tary, easy to clean. Built for a 
burner is lighted. lifetime. The cheapest oil stove 


* to use. And.the only oil stove 
| A cool kitchen with this patented “Dively Heat” 
) Like the gas stove burner and. Burner. See your dealer or write 
electric stove burner, the Red us at-once for information and a 
| Star “Lively Heat’ Burner gives free copy of the Red Star Book. 
a concentrated, direct heat—all Address Dept. G. 
| 


THE Detroit VAPoR STOVE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


RED * STAR 


Om STOVE 


A size for every need —two to six ‘Lively Heat’? Burners 



































Cosmetics—and 
Other Questions 


Answered by Aunt Harriet 











M* mother won’t let me use rouge nor 
do any of the things the other girls 
do and I am an unhappy Girl of Fourteen. 


I can quite understand that you are very 
unhappy, for at 14 we all want to look alike 
and have not yet had sufficient experience in 
life to. choose the best nor to realize the value 
of individuality. I know it will surprise you 
to have me say this, but years from now you 
will be grateful to your mother for objecting 
to some things. I am sure that underneath 
your desire to look like other girls you must 
have a fund of common sense, and I want 
you to draw on this now. Deep down in 
your heart you know that many of the 
things the other girls wear are not pretty, 
Your mother has good taste, so why not 
listen to her suggestions instead of being 
like one of a flock of sheep, following a 
leader? No make-up in the world equals the 
fresh bloom of a youthful complexion. We 
are young such a short time that it seems 
short-sighted to cover one’s face with cos- 
metics. Strive to obtain a good complexion 
by following the advice given in the Health 
and Beauty columns. Real beauty is. so 
much more desirable than artificial. 

You and your mother should both read 
Miss Moxcey’s book entitled ‘‘Girlhood and 
Character.”” It would help you to under- 
stand each other better. In considering 
yourself unhappy remember: that troubles 
are comparative, which means that what 
might be a trouble to you might seem but a 
trifle to some one else. For instance, the 
starving, half-naked orphan children in 
various parts of the world would feel that 
they were in heaven if they could have three 
good meals a day, a roof over their heads, 
sufficient clothing to protect them from cold 
and storm, freedom from vermin and disease, 
a chance to bathe and be clean, the loving 
protection of their parents and a chance to 
go to school. 

You should take more interest in your 
studies. Your handwriting, spelling and 

nstruction are below the average for a 
b. of your age. You will not agree with 
me, but these matters are of greater impor- 
tance than make-up, high-heeled shoes and 
sleeveless dresses. As for getting on with 
your friends, ‘‘He who would have friends 
must show himself friendly.”” In order to 
become popular one must be a good comrade, 
fair and square in all one’s dealings and un- 
selfish. If you have been selfish in your 
home, you will find it hard to adjust your- 
self to your companions. If you are. un- 
selfish, with some consideration for the rights 
and opinions of other members of your 
family, you will find it easier to get on with 
your friends. 


LEASE give suggestions for a new 
kind of shower. Bride’s Chum. 


A “Rainbow Shower” may be new in your 
neighborhood. _ Use the following verse for 
invitations: 

It’s going to shower, but send no regret, 

For in such a déwnpour no guest ere got 

wet. 

Bring with you some nuggets for the big 

pot 9’ gold : : 

In which ends the rainbow, as promised 

of old. 


Decorate with strips of crépe paper in the 
rainbow colors, cover the table with a white 
cloth, and for the centerpiece arrange a 
paper rainbow, one end springing from a 
bank of flowers, the other ending in the 
proverbial pot o’ gold which is placed before 
the guest of honor. <A round gold-fish bowl 
covered with gold paint will serve for this 
purpose. In the bowl place a note tied with 
narrow ribbons in the rainbow colors. The 
note tells the bride-to-be to seek other rib- 
bons in these hues and follow each one to the 
end, where she will find a gift. -The gifts 
should be wrapped in crépe paper to match 
the ribbons which lead to them. 


For doilies, cut squares of crépe paper in | 
ifle smaller 


rainbow colors, each square a 


















































































than the other, then place them one on top 
of the other and fasten in the center with a 
stitch or two. | Place-cards can have tiny 
rainbows painted across one end and nut 
cups and favors can be made of paper in the 
rainbow colors. Squares of Japanese crépe 
in the rainbow colors will make appropriate 
napkins for the affair. The edges of the 
crépe should be raveled to form a fringe. 

Substantial refreshments include scalloped 
oysters or creamed chicken, hot rolls, ring 
pickles; tomato-gelatin salad with saltine 
crackers and little ‘‘love-apples” (cream 
cheese molded to form tomatoes, then rolled 
in paprika, adding a parsley stem), whipped 
cream with crushed ‘‘kisses,’”’ ‘‘promises’’ 
(corn-flake macaroons), coffee and cream 
peppermints. The following games are 
appropriate: 


Heart Race: Cut hearts, measuring about 
twelve inches across, from heavy red paper 
(mat stock) and give two to each contestant, 
one for each foot. Each contestant places 
one heart on the floor and stands on it. At 
a given signal the other heart is put in posi- 
tion for the other foot. Contestants race to 
a given point and back. The hearts only 
may be stepped on and each must be lifted 
for each step and placed again on the floor. 
Failure to follow these instructions puts the 
contestant out of the race. 


For ‘‘Pillow Pass’ choose sides and line 
up the players. Provide two pillows, cov- 
ered with slips. The first one in each line 
must remove the pillow-slip, shake up pillow 
and put the slip on again, then pass the pillow 
to the next person in line, who repeats the 
performance. Continue to end of line. The 
first side to finish wins. 


O you think that the advancement of 
women has helped them make happier 
homes? Old Timer. 


If we consider the mistakes that have been 
made through ignorance, inefficiency and the 
lack of opportunity, we would realize that 
the proper advancement of women must re- 
sult in happier homes. A neglected home is 
not a happy home, no matter what the cause 
of the neglect may be. It might come 
through indolence or sheer ignorance on the 
part of the. housewife, or too much zeal in 
connection with recreation, club work or 
intellectual pursuits, 

We do know that home is a better place 
if it is sanitary, because its mistress knows 
the meaning of sanitation. We know that it 
is a happier home if the young people are 
allowed a certain freedom and self-expression, 
because the parents understand the psy- 
chology of youth. Unfortunately, the pendu- 
lum is swinging “too far nowadays; young 
people either have too much freedom, or 
have no privileges at all. It takes good 
judgment to steer a middle course.  In- 
telligent care of minds and bodies promotes 
health and we know there is better health in 
the home if the family is properly fed and 
the home-maker is pov | 
wholesome and unwholesome recreation. 


[Editor’s Note: If “An Appreciative 
Reader” had sent her name and address 
with her letter her questions could have 
been answered at once. Suggestions for 
hotel and restaurant etiquette have already 
appeared in this column and copies of these 
articles would have been sent if we had 
known where to send them. As it ig-im- 
possible to answer all questions inf this 
column, readers will save themselves time 
and annoyance by enclosing self-addressed 
and stamped envelopes with their questions.] 











Little Francis, who ag next open to us, 
frequently comes over to listen to our 
talking-machine. One day he came 
over and stood and at it earnest! 
for a few moments, then asked: ‘‘Are all 
the little men that sing in there asleep?” 


fied to judge between . 
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‘sities Baked at 


Because Heinz Beans are oven-baked the label says they’ re 
baked. If they were not oven-baked they could not be 
labeled ‘‘ baked.” 

Oven-baked beans have a finer flavor. Oven-baked 
beans are more nourishing. Oven-baked beans are more 
digestible. Heinz Beans are oven-baked and so labeled. 
Ask for them by name. 


HEINZ 
OVEN-BAKED 


BEANS 


The taste is the test 


NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK SENT FOR FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS -: - H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Don’t Wait— 
Prevent Trouble! 












Daily Care 


You know of course the im- 
portance of giving the best of 
daily care to tiny chicks. Do 
you realize that it is even more 
important to give your teeth 
proper care every day? 
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“He Just Raved About My Teeth” 


“I just smiled my prettiest smile is the dependable tooth paste 








CSAC SR RE 


Sai Neca ta 


; ...and let him rave. I could for you to use. And you'll like 
: have said ‘of course I have _ its taste . . . even children love 
j beautiful teeth. I’ve used Col- to use it regularly. 


gate’s all my life’. But I didn’t 

want Jack to think I was a living Washes—Polishes— 
advertisement for Colgate’s 

a tooth paste.” Protects 

al * * * The principal ingredients of 
| Beautiful teeth glisten glorious- Colgate’s are mild soap and fine 


ly. Theycompel theadmiration Chalk, the two things dental 
of all who see them. authorities say a safe dental 


Colgate’s will keep your teeth comming opforein. 
scrupulously clean. It reaches Use Colgate’s after meals and 
all the hard-to-get-at places be- 2t bedtime. It will keep your 
tween the teeth and around the ‘teeth clean and gloriously at- 
edges of the gums, and so re- ‘active. 

moves causes of tooth decay. It Priced right, large tube 25c. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 E4) 













Truth in advertising implies 
honesty in manufacture 














I enclose two cents in stamps. Please send me 
a generous tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


COLGATE & Co, 
Dept. 743 

581 Fifth Ave., New York City ADDRESS 

tt This offer good only in U. S. A. 
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AT FACTORY PRICES 


PERFECT. HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT PRICE. $1.00 







antee 

known for the housewife Fits 

any make of sewing machine 

Easy and quick to attach. Easy 

to operate Pays for itself in 

ten minutes time. Hemstitch- 
as beautiful as done by a 
00 machine Send no money Pay the postman $1.00 K 

five days Your money back if you are not more 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 29, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


andy ¢ Gum 


Pee GeO kc Oda WV ALLIM | Lerse variety. Everybody will buy’ from 
STELLAR OCI | Hiition Gordon. 1414 Vine St. Cincinnati, ©., Geot. 1037 




















Appetizers for the 
Lagging Appetite 

















Coon hash is delicious, whether made 
with canned corn or fresh. It is a par- 
ticularly fine way of preparing green corn 
which is a little too tough to be eaten from 
the cob, as so frequently happens toward 
the end of the corn season. Fry eight slices 
of bacon, cut fine. Pour off the fat if there is 
too much. Then add two cans of corn or 
eight ears of fresh corn (cut from the cob) 
and one green pepper, washed, seeded and 
finely chopped. Add salt, if necessary, and 
continue cooking until it browns. 


Spiced tomato-sauce is delicious on meats. 
To make it, melt a lump of butter the size 
of a nutmeg and place in a saucepan with 
one cupful of canned tomatoes. Mix a level 
teaspoonful of salt, a pinch of cayenne pep- 
per, a’slice of onion, a dust of flour and a 
pinch each of ground cloves and cinnamen. 
Stew slowly for one hour, then strain and 
add a teaspoonful of vinegar. Frésh toma- 
toes can be used when in season. 


Vegetable chowder is nice for a change. 
To make, cut into dice two thick slices of 
salt pork, fry until brown; chop three large 
onions and brown in the pork fat. Put into 
a kettle and add three quarts of boiling water, 
three large potatoes cut into cubes, one-half 
cupful of pearl barley or rice, a small carrot 
and a turnip, cut into small pieces, and a 


pint of canned tomatoes. Simmer slowly for 


two hours. Just before serving add a table- 
spoonful of butter, a pint of boiling milk, 
and two or three Boston crackers broken 
into pieces. 


Excellent corn pudding can be made from 
dried corn. Soak the corn until softened, 
then chop finely or run through a meat- 
chopper. To two cupfuls of the corn add one 
cupful of milk, two beaten eggs and a table- 
spoonful of butter, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Pour into a greased baking-dish. Dot 
with bits of butter, and bake for 30 minutes 
in a‘moderate oven. 


Dandelions make an appetizing and 
wholesome change in the bill of fare, but are 
not fit for food after they blossom; as they 
then become bitter and stringy. Cut off 
the roots, pick the leaves over carefully and 
wash well in several waters, then put in 
boiling water with a teaspoonful of salt, and 
boil for an hour. They may then be eaten 
as spinach, seasoned with salt, pepper and 
vinegar and garnished with sliced hard- 
boiled eggs. Another method is to chop the 
greens (finely) and put in a frying-pan with 
a lump of butter, salt and pepper t® taste 
and served with drawn butter to which has 
been added two hard-boiled eggs, the yolks 
pressed through a sieve and the whites 
chopped fine. 


Lima beans and tomato scallop will: be 
found tasty. Soak beans overnight in cold 
water. In the morning drain and cook 
slowly in salted water. When the beans are 
cooked, butter a baking-dish and put in al- 
ternate layers of beans and well-seasoned 
canned or stewed tomatoes. Dot over with 
butter and put in the oven to reheat. A 
sprinkling of grated cheese may be put over 
the top if desired. 


Corn chowder is good for luncheon or 
supper. It requires one can of corn, four 
cupfuls of potatoes (cut into slices), a two- 
inch cube of fat salt pork, one onion (sliced), 
four cupfuls of scalded milk, and salt and 
pepper. Cut the pork into small pieces and 
fry out. Add onion and cook five minutes, 
stirring often so that the onion does not 
burn. Parboil the potatoes five minutes in 
enough water to cover; drain and add po- 
tatoes to fat; then add two cupfuls of boiling 
water; cook until potatoes are soft, add corn 
and milk, then heat to boiling point. Season 
with salt and pepper. 





fe clean soiled wall-paper rub 

lightly with a cloth dipped in 
dry corn-starch, then rub again 
with a clean cloth to remove the 
surplus starch. 
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Which Vegetables 
Shall We Can? 


By Florence Taft Eaton 











HOSE of us who both plant and can, 

find by experience that some vegetables 
are much better canned than others; also 
that some, although they are excellent 
canned, do not pay a busy woman for the 
time she has to spend on them. Canned peas 
are delicious, but the plants take up too 
much space, and the peas require too long a 
time to pick and shell; also, the finished 
product is often very uncertain—especially 
to the amateur canner. 


Tomatoes head the list of worth-while 
vegetables to plant for canning. They are 
heavy all-season bearers, easy to pick and 
prepare, and it is hard to can too many of 
them. I always use the open-kettle-method 
for tomatoes—I find it easier, quicker and 
surer. If one wants to can the tomatoes 
whole, however, for salad, pack small ones 
closely in large jars, fill up with salted 
stewed tomato, and use the cold-pack 
method. I like Stone and Ponderosa varie- 
ties for canning. 


String-beans come second, and one can 
use an almost unlimited number. Can these 
when small and tender; time spent in canning 
large ones is thrown away. It is better to 
cut the large ones in fine slivers and use 
fresh. Can only the tiny ones. Use the 
cold-pack rmaethod, and fill up some of the 
jars with boiling stewed tomato. I like 
Kentucky Wonders for canning, as well as 
for summer use. Can both the green and 
“‘wax’’ beans, as they are quite different. 


Bush Limas furnish one of our very best 
canned products, and we always plant them 
very liberally, with canning in mind. Plant 
in double rows, three different plantings, and 
keep well picked. They are at their best 
when picked rather green, although all sizes 
are good. 


Pole-Lima beans (we like Early Levia- 
than) are excellent canned, but not ‘so pro- 
lific as the bush Limas. Can your surplus, 
but do not plant for canning. Bush Limas 
are best for’furnishing the main supply of 
canned shell-beans. 


Corn: If one has space, I advise canning 
corn. No vegetable is so benefited by a 
quick trip to the kettle, and in which tender- 
ness and small size make so much difference 
—therefore, pick corn the morning it is 
canned, and do but a few jars at a time, as 
it shouldn’t stand. Score the rows down the 
middle, slice off. the tips of the kernels, press 
out. all the pulp and milk with back of a 
knife, fill the jars, and use the cold-pack 
method. I mix some of this corn with boiling 
stewed-and-seasoned tomato, then pack, and 
it is delicious. A mixture of corn, Lima 
beans and stewed tomato makes an unex- 
celled product. We use Golden Bantam 
corn exclusively. 


Beets are among the best of the canned 
vegetables. Select young, tender and small 
beets (size of small eggs), for large ones 
might as well be stored in sand. Crimson 
Globe is the variety we use. 


Summer squash pays well if canned right. 
Cook, mash, press out some of the water, 
season as for the table, then pack solidly 
while hot, and cold-pack. Giant Crook- 
neck is good for the purpose. 


Carrots are nice if the tiny thinnings are 
canned. Large ones don’t pay, as they are 
just as good stored in sand. Plant sparsely 
in a four-inch-wide row, and pull out the 
thinnings for summer use and to can. They 
are delicious served with cream sauce or 
buttered. 


Asparagus is canned if we have a surplus, 
but does any garden yield toomuch? Canned 
asparagus is delicious, but expensive to buy. 
City folks buy fresh asparagus at the height 
of the season and can it as a luxury. 


Spinach I never can; it) takes too much to 
fill a jar. ‘The better plan is to a little 
Swiss chard for canned greens. Cook whole 
stalks and leaves slightly, chop coarsely, 
pack, and sterilize. The white midribs are 
very good canned to use as asparagus. Chard 
is easily grown and easily prepared. 
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Tell them about this 
raisin bargain 







8&5 














-—when they ask 
you for this 
recipe 
says Mary Dean 


Whenever company comes and I use 
this recipe of Sarah Field Splint’s, 
someone is sure to ask for it, as your 
friends will. 


So I want to tgll you one of the 
most interesting things about it— 
the raisins. 


There’s a real bargain in raisins 
out now, a Sun-Maid pack called 
the ‘Market Day Special.” 4-lbs. of 
the finest seedless raisins you ever 
saw for the money, plump, tender 
ones, all cleaned and ready to use. 


It saves you time and work, too, 
because you can use these raisins in 
simple, ordinary foods and make 


raisin bargain.“ My ' Qe 
Grown and packed by } 


SuN-MAID Raisin Growers 


OF CALIFORNIA 


A cooperative association of 17,000 individual growers. 


oe 
Mary Dean 
$2,400 
CASH PRIZES | 
‘Mail the coupon with. | Contest. 
out delay for details of 
Sun-Matd’s Cookery ' Name........0.00---+- 
Competition. Your fa- 1 
vorite raisin recipe i Address............. 
@ good chance to win { 
@ fine cash prize PL STS 





Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California . 
Dept. B-404, Fresno, California 
Please send me, free, the 32-page book of “‘Famous Cooks’ 
Recipes for Raisin Cookery; also 


AONE REPELS IE SISNET 



























































1 tablespoon milk 

1 teaspoon salt 3 tablespoons butter 
\% cup butter 1 cup chopped Sur 
1 egg Maid Raisins 

3 tablespoons sugar 14 cup chopped nuts 


Mix and sift flour and salt. Cut in 4 cup butter 
with a knife. Beat the egg and milk together and 
mix with the dry ingredients, adding only enough 
liquid to hold the mixture together. Turn out on 
slightly floured board, roll out thin and spread with } 
3 tablespoons softened butter. Cut in 4vinch 
squares and sprinkle with raisins, nuts and sugar. 
Roll like a jelly roll and press edges together. Place 
rolls on a baking pan, cover with a clean, damp 
cloth and place in the cooler until ready to bake 
(they can stand 3 hours). Brush tops with yolk of 
egg mixed, with a little milk and sprinkle with 
sugar. Bake in a quick oven—425° F.—for 20 to 
25 minutes. Serve hot. 


2 cups flour 








scores of treats like these Danish 
Pastries. 


There’s over a hundred of them in 
a book of recipes by Famous Cooks 
that I'll gladly send you free. Just 
send me the coupon below. 


But ask your grocer today for the 
“Market Day Special” (with the 
Sun-Maid girl on it). Make up a 
batch of these pastries. Then when 
folks ask you for the recipe I’m sure 
you'll tell them about this great 
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Reproduction of photo 
made with stove burn- 
cue, conclusive proof of 
Kitchenkoo ely. 
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Bowling Water in 6% Minutes 
. BYERYONE who sees Kitchenkook in operation mar- 

vels at its wonderful cooking speed. Takes only a 
moment to light it—then all burners are ready at once with 
a clear blue flame hotter than any cooking fire you have ever 
seen. Burners turn on or off just like gas; no delay; no wait- 
ing. Because of its cleanliness, its range and uniformity of 
heat Kitchenkook is the perfect stove for fine baking and 
cooking. Always free of smoke, sqot, odor and grease. Ask 
your dealer to demonstrate it for you. 
Catalog showing the full line of 15 beautiful models tells why 
Kitchenkook is faster, cleaner, safer, more economical. 
Sent free on request. Address nearest office, Dept.71, 


‘ AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 


COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Branch: 78 Reade St., New York, N. Y. 


ALBERT 


KITCHEN KOOK 


THE IDEAL COOK STOVE 


LEA 
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\ 
| 
| ako 
if Of latest designs in living, dining, 
7 bedroom and library suites; kitchen cabinets; gas, 
, = coal and oil ranges; electric sweepers, washing and 
sewing machines; refrigerators; incubators, etc, 
for homes, shipped direct from manufacturer to 
4 saving you one-third to one-half. 
H Write Today for this big book explaining our 
rf 30-day Trial Offer in your home no matter 
H where you live.Guaranteed or return at our expense. 





a Blackburn & Co, "2/1z%us vo. 





























Bickmore Tooth Paste 
Pom-Gloss-—~a perfect hair groom 
Bickmore Easy-Shave Cream 

XYZ Skin Ointment for burns, cuts, 
scratches, etc. 


bo 


Introductory offer good only for a limited time. 
The Bickmore Co., Old Town, Maine 





















| Keep 
Them Pretty 


Everybody Sees Your Hands 


Pretty hands are good to look at and 
are looked at often. Smooth, soft hands 
are pleasant to your own and others’ 
touch. But only such hands. Rub half 
a California lemon over your hands night 
and morning. Use lemon juice, if they 
are red, rough, dry or cracked—and in 
a few days, note the transformation. 
See how white—and feel how soft and 
smooth. 

This is Nature’s own safe, dainty lo- 
tion and whitener—no need for artificial 
kinds. “ See how it removes stains. 

Keep a half lemon handy in a saucer 
by the sink or wash-bowl. Use it daily 
and have attractive, pretty hands. Begin 
tonight. 

The richest juice, best for the hands, 
comes from California lemons. Be sure 
eet this kind. All first-class dealers 


California Lemons 


























Fulness for Your 


Narrow Dress 
By Gene Allen Martin 











RESSES made of silk or other soft 

fabrics must be quite full, or they will 
seem quite out of date at present. One 
of the most charming and economical 
ways to give added fulness to a narrow 
silk dress is to insert Georgette crépe in 
a matching shade. 

To do this, first cut an opening on each 
side of the skirt portion beginning at the 
bottom hem and running up to within 

six inches or so 

of the waist-line. 

Hf End it here with 
) (az «a fairly blunt 
2 point, as shown. 
The opening 
should be about 
six inches wide 

all the way up, 
so if the two 
/ side seams hang 
straight, cut off 

three inches on 
each side of the 
seam. If the 
seam hangs to- 
ward either the 
front or back, 
the amount cut 
away from each 
side will vary, 
for the opening 
must be kept on 
a straight line 
with the figure. 

Take a corner 
of the Georgette 
and place at the 
top of the point, 
basting the sel- 
vage down one 
side. all the way 
to the bottom to 
form a good firm 
seam. Baste the 
crosswise edge 
on the opposite 
side in the same 
manner. 

This makes a 
bias down the 
center, and a soft graceful fulness is the 
result. Cut the bottom off even with the 
skirt and bind it with a bias piece of the 
Georgette. Several such pieces might be 
set in the skirt, but one on each side gives 
a delightful effect. Use Georgette crépe 
to lengthen the sleeves, as shown. 
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Spring Colors with New 
Names 


Some knowledge of geography, history, 
architecture and languages is required in 
order to understand the names of the new 
spring colors. Capri blue, for instance, 
repeats the wonderful shade found in the 
famous grotto. Mediterranean blue has a 
greenish shade found in southern seas, 
while cathedral blue suggests the shades 
found in stained-glass windows. 

Pastel shades abound, but manufac- 
turers also offer brighter shades, such as 
love-bird green. These and the pastel 
shades are not. recommended for large, 
stout figures.- Such figures look best in 
the retiring colors, such as navy, midnight 
and dull shades of old blue, taupe and 
black. Small designs and, quiet colors are 
better suited to ave and short, stout 
women. It takes a tall, slim figure with 
perfect carriage to wear the very delicate 
shades, the brilliant colors and large 
designs with sucecss. 
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The Lemon an Aid to 
Health and Beauty 











ANY cosmetics are expensive, but 
anybody can afford to-buy a lemon 
a day. In this fruit Nature has previded 
not only a delightful flavoring agent and 
garnish, but a real toilet aid as well. 
Lemon-juice, clear or diluted with pure 
water, is an excellent bleach for the person 
whose skin easily freckles or tans. Such 
a person should try applications of g)ve- 
erin and lemon-juice, equal parts. Lem- 


| on-juice is also valuable for manicuring, 


as it removes stains from the fingers and 
nails. When making lemonade (and I 
hope you serve it often, for it is very 
wholesome if not made too sweet), cut the 
lemons in half and extract the juice by 
means of a glass reamer. To remove dis- 
colorations from hands and finger-nails 
thrust them into the squeezed lemons, 
Very small warts can sometimes be re- 
moved by lemon-juice. 

As a hair rinse, lemon-juice is especially 
valuable for those who have oily hair. 
It cuts the curd often formed by the use 
of soap, and leaves the hair soft, clean and 
fluffy after the shampoo. In many of the 
professional beauty parlors, a lemon rinse 
is given with every shampoo. 


Treating Face and Hands 


Lemon-juice is a marvelous beautifier 
for face, neck and hands. First sponge 
the, skin over with Warm water, dry 
thoroughly, then rub some lemon-juice 
into the skin gently with the finger-tips. 
Do this at night, leave it on till morning, 
then wash it off with warm water and 
a little fine oatmeal, but no soap. 

In massaging with lemon-juice take care 


‘to treat the neck, chin and all edges and 


corners. After sponging off in the morn- 
ing rub in a little good lotion. 
Lemon-juice is good also as an occa- 
sional dentifrice. It is an excellent 
astringent for flabby necks and cheeks, 
and is said to be much used in the tropics 
in foot-baths, to relieve swollen, tired feet. 
The internal benefits of lemon-juice 
should not be forgotten. Lemon-juice in 
water, without sugar, is an excellent tonic, 
taken the first thing in the morning. 
Many persons find this morning “lemon 
cocktail” not only a mouth sweetener and 
an appetizer, but a gentle laxative as well. 
An active liver and regular habits are 
absolutely necessary if one would have a 
clear complexion. Oranges and lemons 
both assist the liver. A half-hour before 


breakfast, take the juice of one lemon in a 
cupful of hot water, adding a dash of salt; 
this combination acts directly on the liver, 
whitening the skin. 














“‘Can you prove that this hair-restorer 

is good?” asked the customer. 

“See that clerk at the sponge coun- 

ter?” asked the proprietor. ‘‘Yester- 

day he pulled the cork out of a bottle 

of this hair-tonic with his teeth; today, 
you notice, he has a moustache” 
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The homey-ness of this living room is increased with the patterned Blabon Rug 
of genuine linoleum—No. 8102—having a gray Jaspé, or rippling water effect, in 
the ground, with blue and black borders. 


A cheery, comfortable room 
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Look for this label on the 
face of all Blabon’s 
Linoleum. 
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Hazel H. Adler, au- 
thor of books on in- 
terior decoration, gives 
valuable suggestions on 
harmonizing furniture 


and draperies with 
walls and floors, in our 
36-page book, ‘“Plan- 


ning the Color Schemes 
for Your Home,” beau- 


\ tifully illustrated in full 


color. Sent anywhere 
in the United States 
upon receipt of 20 cents. 


at moderate cost! 


Isn’t this an inviting living room? Its gaily 
figured cretonne window drapes; its pillowed 
box-couch trimmed to match; and its. Blabon 
Rug of genuine Linoleum in harmonizing 
colors, make this cozy effect for such a little 
expenditure ! 


There are so many beautiful patterns of 
Blabon Rugs that you can make a choice of 
appropriate designs and colorings for any room 
upstairs or down. They have much more 
than their beauty, however, to commend them. 


Blabon Rugs are genuine linoleum pressed 
to a burlap back. They give long years of 
hard service. Dirt and mud tracked in are 
easily wiped up with a damp cloth. So are 
spilled liquids, for Blabon Rugs are water- 
proof and spotproof. They are mothproof, 
too. No beating or hard sweeping are ever 
necessary. So you see how Blabon Rugs make 
housework easier ! 


Ask for Blabon Rugs of genuine Linoleum 
and Blabon’s Linoleum by name. Good home- 
furnishing and department stores sell them. 
Made in the usual standard sizes up to 9’ by 
12’ ; a few patterns in the extra large 12’ by 
12’ and 12’ by 15’ sizes. If your dealer hasn’t 
them, write us his name, and we will see that 
you are supplied. Folder showing patterns 
and colors of 20 Blabon Rugs, sent free upon 
request. : 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 


BLABON RUGS 
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“T’ll see you again, Doctor” 


He is wise who goes to his dentist regularly for 
teeth and gum inspection. Many serious illnesses 


which originate in the mouth may be 
prevented by modern dentistry. See 
your dentist at least twice ayear. It pays. 





get pyorrhea through 





PyorrueEA, dread disease of the gums, attacks four 
persons out of every five past forty because they are 
careless of Nature’s warning. 


It starts with tender bleeding gums. Later the 


teeth loosen in their sockets and poison is spread 
throughout the system, often causing rheumatism, 
neuritis and other sickness. 


If you have pyorrhea go to your dentist at once for 
treatment. He can help you. To prevent pyorrhea 
consult your dentist at least twice a year, brush your 
teeth night and morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Forhan’s is the formula of a registered dentist. It 
contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid which has been 
used by dentists for the last 15 years in the treatment 


of pyorrhea. 


s If used regularly and used in time, Forhan’s for the 
Gums will prevent pyorrhea or check its progress. It 
is a pleasant dentifrice which serves a dual purpose: 
it cleanses the teeth and wards off dread pyorrhea. All 


druggists, 35¢ and 6oc in tubes. 


If your druggist does not have Forhan’s in stock, send us his 
name and address and we will mail you a trial tube free 


Formulaof R. J. Forhan, D. D.S., Forhan Company, 196 6th Ave., New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 
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INSTEAD.OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER 
; Soden reo beautifies your walls— modernizes your home, and 


conduces to the health of your family. Alabastine is durable, 
A sanitary, economical; for interior surfaces, plaster or wallboard—in 
| full five-pound packages, directions on package. 


“Artistic Hi Decorations,” and free services 
Send 10c for too by Gesnteas ane sen Memnanade Expert. 


tf ALABASTINE CO., 725 GrandvilleAve.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the in- 

terest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 

postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 

up-to-date 1926 oe Summer Catal 
ies’, mi 





send stam 


all orders to 
‘ment, THE PARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Advertisement. 


cents each, 
con- Tits 
, misses’ and children’s 
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Uses for Empty Sacks 


As discovered by 
some of Our Folks 











UGAR, flour, meal, chicken-feed and bran 

sacks which are made of unbleached 
domestic or muslin can, after being laundered 
and the lettering removed, be made into 
many useful articles. A 100-pound sack 
contains enough material for a small child’s 
dress. Buttonhole the neck, sleeves, and 
around the pockets with pink or blue thread, 
making the stitches one-fourth of an inch 
apart. Work a simple design in French 
knots on the front of the dress and you will 
have a pretty garment. 

Be sure to remove all lettering before sacks 
are made into garments, especially garments 
made for children. Children can be very 
cruel toward each other and the child of a 
thrifty mother is sometimes subjected to 
much teasing because that mother sees 
things only through her own eyes. 

A serviceable cloth for an oblong dining- 
table can be made by connecting two large 
sacks with a strip of torchon insertion. A 
touch of color is added by running a heavy 


thread of Delft: blue near the edges of the. 


insertion and along the hems. Make nap- 
kins to match. 

“‘T suppose every one makes quilt linings 
and tea towels of the sacks, but does every 
one know how to make the tea towels suit- 
able for gifts?’”’ asks Mrs. F. V. McMordie, 
of Texas. ‘‘At a shower for a bride, a friend 
presented a half-dozen tea towels hemmed 
by hand. Each one was embroidered with a 
pitcher, a teapot, cup and saucer, or knife 
and fork, outlined in blue. Another girl 
made a fudge apron from a sugar sack. The 
bib, pockets and hem of the apron: were 
trimmed with wide bands of flowered percale. 

‘‘Underwear made from heavy sacks will 
last a long time. Trim with rickrack or 
torchon lace. Thin material makes pretty 
sash curtains. You can add a deep hem of 
striped, checked, dotted or flowered ma- 
terial. Scarfs and squares to match the cur- 
tains are pretty. To make a dresser scarf, 
cut a strip of white sacking about seven 
inches wide and as long as the dresser, less 
six inches (to allow for the border). Adda 
three-inch border of the colored material alt 
around.” 


LOUR-SACKS make good covers for 
mattresses and pillows, keeping the 
ticking clean. Heavier sacks can be made 
into pillow-cases and mattress pads. Make 
the pads by putting a layer of cotton batting 
between two strips of the material and 
quilting across. You can also make sacks 
into covers for clothes hanging in closets. 
When making a bedspread of sacks, be 
sure all sacks are of the same quality. Put 
together with heavy lace insertion, hand- or 
machine-made, and edge with the lace. 
Feather-stitch along the sides of the insertion 
with thick, lustrous embroidery cotton in 
white. 

Then comes the dyeing game! Dyed dark 
blue, the sacks make durable work-dresses. 
Pink is pretty for children’s clothes. Dark 
brown and green sacks make nice slip-covers 
for the plain rockers. They are used over a 
heavy padding of blanket or comforter 
pieces. Pillow-covers for the lounge and porch 
chairs can also be made from sacks. 

‘‘We used dark green for curtains on a 
rural school stage, dark red for a Santa Claus 
and a Red. Riding Hood suit, dark gray for 
Old Grip, the rat, brown for a brownie suit, 
white for suits for the baker and milkman 
and collar, cuffs and cap for a nurse’s uni- 
form made from medium blue.”” Thus writes 
one of Our Folks. 

All the pieces can be used, some for quilts 
to be lined with sacks dyed gray, red or blue, 
and others can be stamped for the l#ttle 
girls’ sewing lesson. The cuttings also pro- 
vide material for the crocheted rugs that 
brighten every corner in our house. 


£, OW many of you have ever used ce- 

ment-sacks?”’ writes a Wisconsin 
reader. ‘“‘Cut lengthwise and finished with 
hems and a loop or ring on each end they 
make every-day towels that last for years. 
They will also hold feathers as well as the 
best feather ticking. I have pillows made of 
them which have been in use for five years 
and the feathers have — [Continued on page 91 









































Patterns To Suit 
All Types 
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- Misses’ Dress. 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 
. Misses” Dress. 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 
. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36,38, 40, 42, 44 


inches bust measure. 


. Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 16, 18, 20 years. 
. Dress for Mature Figures with Slender Hips. 


9 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 inches 
bust measure. 

Ladies’ Housedress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 inches bust measure. 
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Heat that 


is focused 


on the cooking 
Not wasted in the room 


EALS are cooked 

by the heat a stove 

sends into the cooking— 

not by the heat it throws 
out into the kitchen. 

That’s a simple state- 

ment of the working prin- 

ciple of the Florence— 

the oil. range with Fo- 


The burners of the 
Florence are designed to 
overcome heat’s natural 
tendency to scatter in all direc- 
tions. They send it straight up 
into the cooking. 

The top of the snort wickless 
Florence burner is only 21% inches 
below the cooking. But that’s not 
all. Florence busners force air in- 
side the flame, giving a quick and 
most intense clean heat. 

The Florence is beautifully easy 
tooperate. Turn a lever and touch 
a match to the asbestos kindler, 





Florence Burner with outer 

jacket cut away to show 

how flame is focused on 
the cooking vessel. 


and the clear, gas-like 
flame rises to any height 
you choose. There are no 
wicks to trim,no priming. 

Good cooks—like all 
good workers—welcome 
good tools. And that’s 
exactly what the Flor- 
ence is—the handsomest, 
most efficient cooking tool 
that years of experience 
and experiment have 
been able to produce. 

The Florence portable’oven is 
ideal for all baking—from brown- 
ing a meringue to baking a ham. 

There is a Florence dealer near 
you at a department, hardware, or 
furniture store—who will be glad 
to show you the Florence. 


FLORENCE STOVE CO., Park Square Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Florence Water Heaters, Room and Garage 
Heaters 
Drviston Orrices: New York, Chicago, New Orleans, 
Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Detroit, Columbus. 



























The new Grid-Top 
Florence Oil Range 


Notice the roomy cooking 
surface made with an all- 
over grid. You can use 
every inch of the space. 
The single Giant burner 
under the oven does all 
types of baking efficiently 
and with great economy. 
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Housedress for Mature Figures with Slend 
Hips. 9 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 
inches bust measure. 

Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 

Little Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 
Girls’ Dress in Jumper Style. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 
12 years. 

Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medium, 
88-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. 

Ladies’ Combination. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; 
medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. 

Child’s Rompers. 3 sizes: 6 months, 1,2 years. 
Ladies’ Nightgown. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; 
medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. 
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The stove with Focused Heat 
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Decorate a 
Room for 

























8 ACTUAL 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


A 100-page book of actual wall paper 
samples—each a third of a yard long— 
Freel Pieces that are large enough to 
give you a true idea of the dozens of 
exquisite patterns Sears, Roebuck and 
Company are offering you. Think of 
it —98 cents will paper a whole room! 
That is because you keep the middle- 
man’s profits. We sell direct to you 
from our own mill and we sell more 
wall paper than any other dealer in 
the world. 

Only 3cents to 30 cents a single roll 
forthesecolorful, beautiful papers. pay 
otherstore would ask 50 cents to $1. 

a roll for many of them. Sears is the 
only wall paper store that sells direct 
to you with only one profit added. Each 
roll comes ready-trim : os pred to 

e ma ese lovely terns 
paper pulptoroll. That le why we 
save you money. 

inthe Big New Sample Book arecharm- 
ing patterns for your li room; spar- 
kling gilts and tapestry effects; lovel 
flowered effects for Fan bedrooms an: 
cheerful stripes for halls. And here are 

varnished tiles that call to | | 


and and heavy duplex papers. 
for the Big 1926 Book. It's free! Fill in 
thecoupon. Mailit today! 


Roebuck 
and Co. 


Mail the Coupon TODAY tothe Store Nearest You 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago + Philadelphia + Kansas City 
Dallas + Seattle 


Send Latest Wall Paper Catalog 73F04 
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Beautiful Knitted Shawl 








over the figure in the illustration is very 
simple and easily made. It requires five 
balls each of pink, forget-me-not blue and a 


[eve knitted shawl draped so gracefully 





pale shade of lavender soft silk-and-wool 
mixed yarn and a pair of No. 6 knitting 
needles. With the lavender yarn cast on 
80 stitches. Knit one st. * knit two sts. 
together, yarn over needles *. Repeat be- 
tween stars, ending row with knit one. 
Repeat this row for entire shawl working 
stripes as follows: Four rows lavender, 
four rows blue, four rows pink until you 
have about 30 inches, ending with row of 
pink. Work next stripe in blue, next in 
lavender and next in pink, reversing the 
order in which the stripes come in first half 
of shawl. Last row, like first row, is lavender. 
Finish ends and one side with deep fringe. 

To make the fringe cut the yarn in 18-inch 
lengths. Knot three strands of yarn into 
end of every other row, using yarn to match 
the stripe. Across the ends, alternate the 
colors so they correspond with those used on 
the side. 
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A Good Fireless Cooker 


If the kitchen range is not used in summer 
and the kitchen is crowded, with but little 
floor space, the water reservoir can be used 
for a fireless.cooker. 

Select an empty lard-pail of good size, 
with a tight cover, and set the pail in the 
middle of the reservoir. Pack excelsior 
firmly under and around the pail until it is 
level with the top, pressing it down as tightly 
as possible. Then take out the pail and 
line the space in which it fits with muslin. 
Bring the muslin up and over the top of the 
excelsior so it can be kept neat and clean. 
Make a cushion of excelsior to lay over the 
top of the pail and the padding; the cushion 
should be three inches thick. The metal 
lid of the reservoir will cover the cushion. 

This cooker takes up no room in the 
kitchen and is at a desirable height for use, 
requiring no stooping: The cooker will do 
no harm to the reservoir and when winter 
comes it can be taken out and the reservoir 
again be used for heating water. 


The Poorly Paid School-Teacher 


NDER present conditions the wages of 

the average rural teacher are inadequate 
for her support. She must be suitably 
dressed. She must subscribe to literature 
relating to her work and she must attend 
conventions. All of this costs money/ These 
present expenses preclude the possibility 
of providing against the day when the 
school board decides that she has become too 
old to be retained. In the meantime, she 
has been so loyal to her calling that she has 
decliried attractive business offers, so that 
when she is considered no longer qualified 
to teach she has no preparation for the years 
that remain to her. 

When one sees the hundreds of happy- 
faced graduates of a normal school on com- 
mencement day and realizes that they must 
soon face the problem of how to live upon a 
salary much too small for their needs one 
feels more like condoling with rather than 
congratulating them. Nor should it be con- 
sidered surprising that days come when the 
overworked teacher is inclined to regret that 
she did not spend six months at a business 
college instead of two years in a normal 
school. 

Over against this picture is the contention 
that the average teacher regards her pro- 
fession as a prelude to marriage and follows 
it only long enough to provide herself with 
her wedding finery. This may be true in 
part but it is far from being a common ex- 
perience. After a few years spent in man- 
aging and tutoring a roomful of restless 
children, the weary teacher will have ac- 
quired a sufficient number of furrows in the 
forehead to make her hesitate. 

There is still another side to the question. 
Recently we met a poorly paid ard none too 
robust country scheol-teacher on whose 
roster were 70 pupils. She looked tired and 
confessed to being so; ‘but without boasting 


she artlessly told how she had recently re- 
fused a much easier position because in her 
overcrgwded school were a great many 
children she so loved that she could not give 
them up. 

Affection like this is not rare and is re- 
ciprocal. We happen to know a man of 70 
who remembers with deep affection his first 
teacher who 65 years ago introduced him to 
the mystery of letters. These instances are 
the bright side of the picture which make the 
teacher’s life worth while. 

Modern school boards are becoming more 
liberal, but the rural teaching profession still 
continues to be one of the poorest paid. 














Dorothy had always lived in town and 
had never seen a chicken with its 
feathers on—her mother always 
bought ‘‘dressed” ones. Finally, on 
a drive in the country, her mother 
showed her some “‘live’”’ ones. ‘‘Gee”’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘they look lots better 
with their clothes on, don’t they, 
Mother?” 
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Platter Cloths in 
Madeira Style 











O. 4002—4 shows a set of platter cloths 

copied from those made in Madeira, 
one 27 x 19, one 17 x 138, one 14 x 8, and one 
10x7 inches (four in the set). The work is 
done in cut work, eyelets and satin-stitch, 
with outline or stem-stitch for the stems. 
Eyelets are Delft blue. There is also a fine 
spaced buttonholing of blue on the edge of 
the scallops, which are worked in white, and 
on the purl edge of the cut work which forms 
the bow-knot. The flower centers are tiny 
blue eyelets. All other parts are white. 
Flowers, leaves and the dots inside the seal- 
lops are solid satin-stitch. To do the cut 














No. 4002—4 


work, first run along the stamped line with 
fine darning-stitches, then buttonhole over 
this thread, taking short, even stitches close 
together. Make the purl of the stitch on the 
inside of the bow, the part that is to be cut 
out. As a bar is reached, throw the thread 
across the space and catch on the opposite 
side, then bring it back, and over again, 
making three strands. (Then buttonhole 


over: these three strands back to the starting. 


point, and continue buttonholing around the 
edge until the next bar is reached. ,When 
the work is' finished cut the material care- 
fully away under the bars, along the button- 
holed edge. Eyelets also should be run on 
the stamping line, before overwhipping 
around the edge. 

The Madeira set is stamped on fine white 
linen. For price of set and floss for working, 
address Needlework Editor, The Farm Jour- 
nal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Uses for Empty Sacks 


Continued from page 88 


never come through. I have also sewed 
them together for straw ticks and they 
wear splendidly.” 

“Gunnysacking provided ‘the foundation 
of a floor covering for one of my neighbors,” 
writes Mrs. A. J. Cavanaugh, of Kansas. ‘I 
first covered the floon with heavy paper,’ 
said my neighbor, ‘then stretched the gunny- 
sacks (sewed together). to fit the room, and 
tacked them firmly all around the wall. I 
then prepared a thick, cooked paste of flour 
and water, and spread while hot over the 
gunnysacks. When that was thoroughly 
dry, I applied another coating, filling all the 
meshes, and after letting it dry well, I gave 
it a coat of yellow floor paint, and ‘covered 
the _— (after it had dried) with a coat of 
oak stain. This makes a smooth, durable, 
brown carpet, which is easily cleaned by 
running over it with a cloth dampened in 
kerosene, and will last until we can buy 
linoleum.’"" 
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Yes—“Off-Color” Teeth 
Can Now Be Lightened 


Gums Firmed to Healthy Coral Tint 















Accept full 10-day tube of this new way that leading dental 
authorities urge. Your teeth are not naturally dull... 
simply clouded by a dingy film coat now easily cleared off 


HERE is now a new way in 

tooth and gum care. A way 
that acts differently from ordinary 
pastes and dentifrices. A way that 
clears cloudy teeth to sparkling 
whiteness; that firms gums to a 
healthy coral tint to contrast them. 


Modern dental science has made 
important new discoveries, It’s been 
proved teeth are seldom naturally 
“off color.” Simply clouded by a 
dingy film coat that old-time denti- 
frices did not successfully clear off. 


Let us send you a full 10-day tube 
to try. By clearing your teeth of 
that film coat, you may change your 
whole appearance. 

What film is—dulls teeth, 
invites gum disorders 
Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 
laden film that forms on your tecth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it—a slippery, vis- 
cous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. It makes 
teeth look “off color” and dingy. 





That film clings to teeth, gets into 
crevices: and stays. It lays your 
gums open to bacterial attack. Germs 
by the millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea and decay. 


Old ways won't clear it off 
Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel 
for it now with your, tongue. Note 
how your present cleansing method 
is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—dif- 
ferent in formula, action and effect 
from any other known. 

Largely on dental advice, the 
world has turned to this method. 


, Clears film off. 
Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then 
firms the gums. 

A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. 


Send the coupon. Clip it now be- 
fore you forget. 





Mail Coupon for 
i FREE 10-Day Tube to 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 353, 1104S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, lll,, U. S. A. 


Pepsadéent 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 





Name. 


Pee dente incnvabinebiocete 











Only o one a tube: hee a pas, 2055 












































































Reports quick recovery from bruises and strain 


HURTS HIP IN 
FALL FROM TREE 


Bruises and strain quickly 
helped by simple treatment 


A simple home treatment, used at 
once, will greatly hasten recovery 
from bruises, strains, and sprains. 

Hundreds of people from all over 
the country have taken the trouble to 
write of the truly remarkafle results 
they have got from using it. 

A young woman writes from Bush- 
nell’s Basin, Monrae County, N. Y., 
that while she was picking cherries, 
the branch of the tree on which she 
was standing, broke and gave her a 
bad fall. 

“T suffered agony,” she says, “but 
I used Sloan’s Liniment, and it re- 
lieved the pain right away. Now I 
don’t feel it at all.” 

Sloan’s gets results because it doesn’t 
just deaden pain; it gets at the cause. 

Right to the place that hurts it 
brings fresh blood—breaks up conges- 
tion, drives away pain. So clean and 
easy to use, t Get a bottle today. 
All druggists—35 cents. Dr. Earl S. 
Sloan, 113 W. 18th St., New York. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and 
all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. It eres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 


, 





paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

A trial package will be mailed to you free, also color card 
and full information showing you how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write today to 

A. L. RICE, Inc., Manufacturers, 
3 North Street, 


Adams, N. Y. 
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A Scrap-Book for Clippings 












A SCRAP-BOOK is about as old as any- 
thing we think about, yet it has a 


place on the modern farm. I have 
one scrap-book that is pretty valuable. 

Most of us farmers can’t take time to 
study every article that we see in our farm 
journals. We see them and notice the heads 
relate to our work. We wish that we might 
have time to read, but there are a lot of times 
when we can’t do it. Here is where the 
scrap-book comes in handy—clip what you 
can’t read and put it in the scrap-book. 
Maybe you won't even have time to paste it 
in the book at the time, but you will later; 
when pasting them in you may have time 
to read the articles. You can then sort out 
some of them that you don’t need so\badly 
or that are not so important as you thought 
they would be. 


column of reading on it and the job was 
done. This is a lot less bother than using 
a paste-pot and brush. Earl Rogers. 


| eae | 8 


Dr. C.V. Piper of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, whom Our Folks knew because of his 
work with forage crops and grasses, is dead. 
Dr. Piper introduced Sudan grass from 
Africa. 


ac ¢« 


Last spring the pocket-gophers started work- 
ing in the garden real early; and as I had 
had some experience with these pests, I 
borrowed a .22 rifle and waited early in 
the morning for a good chance to shoot one of 
them that had’ left 





Scrap-books can 
be made out of al- 
most any sort of a 
book. Cut about 
two-thirds of the 
leaves out of the 
book and then when 
you've pasted in the 
reading matter the ] 
book will not bulge 
out. The first book 2 ~ 
that I had was of a ip sca 
this sort. Later I z Me 
saw a bigger book Sie 
that would hold a ant . 
full column of aver- ? 
age farm-paper ma- 
terial and bought it. 
It had little dots of 
glue just where each 
column was to 
pasted, and all I had 
to do when I wanted 
to paste was to wet 
the glue, put the 


clematis, woodbine, 
vines for the trellis. 








Most folks like vines about the house, 
but some vine lovers object to having the 
vines directly against the building. Solu- 
tion of this problem is to put up a trellis, 
like the one. shown. 


same color as the house. 


a mound unfinished 
and its hole open. I 
waited till was 
tired and cold and 
cramped from the 
one position, but 
Mr. Gopher did not 
show up, so I took a 
large tablespoonful 
of concentrated lye 
and placed it in the 
hole far enough so 
that chickens could 
not reach it. That 
mound was never 
built nor the hole 
filled. I have tried 
it on the gopher work 
on 15 acres of land, 
and I have never had 
to repeat this opera- 
tion. One gpoonful ' 
does the work in 
each runway. 

Mrs. E. C. Bruce, 


ae. 


Climbing roses, 
ete., will good 
Paint the trellis the 








Tim and Black Devil 


Continued from page 14 


for five hours. All of the horses became 
frantic from fright. 

“You'll have to face worse than that, old 
boy,” said Tint, soothingly, to his pet. How 
much worse neither of them realized, but 
both were ready for the supreme test when 
it came. 

Once in France, Battery B worked hard 
to master the art of artillery efficiency. ‘‘Re- 
member, men, we must make every shot 
count; our shells must explode at the exact 
spot at the right time or we waste ammuni- 
tion, and lead the enemy to conclude that 
we're no good as gunners,”’ explained Major 
Horton. The boys worked with might of 
mind and skill of hand to make their battery 
the most effective in the service. 

“Black Devil’s a born fighter,’’ declared 
Major Horton one day after lively artillery 
practise. ‘‘He isn’t afraid of anything; he 
snorts and paws the ground; he’s as eager as 
the men are for the fray. If hand-to-hand 
combats were in fashion he’d be as furious 
a fighter as any charger on which armored 
knight of old ever, rode into battle.” 


FEW days later the battle of Seicheprey 

opened with a furious bombardment of 
the American positions. Battery B was 
located in Remieres Wood, a small rectangu- 
lar grove on a hill about 900 feet above the 
level of the surrounding country. 

‘‘Hell’s turned loose!’’ declared Lieutenant 
Bell as a 420 shell tore up the top of the hill, 
covering men and guns with dirt and debris. 
The hillside was aflame with bursting shells. 
The air was heavy with the fumes of gas and 
sulphur. Tim took off his steel helmet to 
coo] his throbbing head. 

“Put that tin hat on, you fool!’’ shouted 
Lieutenant Bell. Only instant obedience 
saved the red head from mutilation. A shell 
bursting above them filled the air with 
fragments of iron. A heavy segment of the 
shell struck Bell, cutting his body in two. 
Another fragment struck Tim on his helmet, 
knocking him down. Men were falling fast 


now, leaving double work for the survivors. 
Tim regained his place quickly. Major 
Horton directed and inspired his men in a 
superb manner, his imperturbable smile 
reassuring all who saw him. . Under his 
direction Battery B fought with a precision 
that proved most disconcerting _to the 
enemy. 

The explosion of another shell tore a great 
crater in the top of the hill. Men were 
blown to pieces and others were buried be- 
neath the debris. For an instant it looked as 
though the battery had been blown out of 
existence. Tim was one of the first to regaifi 
his feet. As his benumbed faculties re- 
covered from the shock, Aunt Jessica’s words 
came back to the boy, ‘Tim, you’re not all 
coming back!”’ 


IM had no time to think about anything 

except the battle that was raging around 
him. Special Saxon storm-troops rushed 
forward in three columns in a determined 
effort to capture the battery. In the hand- 
to-hand fight that followed the shell-seamed 
hill became an indescribable scene of uproar 
and death. Tim fought like a demon. He 
knocked down the German captain leading 
the attack, seized his sword and cut down 
the lieutenant who leaped into the place of 
the fallen leader. The men fought with 
automatics, knives, fists, feet and teeth. The 
gray column wavered, recoiled and fell back 
to re-form. F 

A runner rushed up with orders to fall 
back. ‘‘We’ve been tryin’ to get you for an 
hour; the wires’ve been cut,’’ he explained. 

A plaintive whinny arrested Tim’s atten- 
tion. In another instant Black Devil bounded 
up to him; the blood was streaming from a 
wound in his neck. The bloody saddle told 
the fate of the major. The frantic animal 
brushed his head against Tim’s shoulder. 
The boy stroked the glossy neck now stained 
with blood, and spoke soothing words to the 
wounded beast that craved human sympathy. 

Tim rushed over to where he saw the 
major lying as he had fallen from the horse, 
Black Devil following him. As he stooped 
over the wounded officer, some one shouted, 
‘Look out, Tim!’’ He timed his head. to 
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see, but it-was too late for him to save him- 
self. A man in gray uniform with a huge 
trench knife in his uplifted hand leaped 
toward Tim. Black Devil seized the Ger- 
man’s shoulder with his teeth, flung him 
to the ground and pawed him to death with 
demoniacal delight. 

Tim lifted the wounded major onto Black 
Devil’s back and climbed up behind him. 
When he gave the word the willing beast 
bounded away toward safety. Something 
stung Tim’ s left arm three times in quick 
succession, then his left shoulder felt as 
though it had been shot away. The rein 
dropped from his nerveless grasp. Black 
Devil seemed to understand, for he Kept on 
his course. A hundred yards more and he 
could turn over the wounded major to the 
dressing-station. Then somethinz hit Tim’s 
head with a thud and he remembered no 
more. 


HERE am I?” Tim O’Toole demanded 

several suns later. His voice was so 
weak that he had doubts about it belonging 
to him. His head ached. For a few mo- 
ments he stared about him in a dazed sort 
of way at the long rows of cots, each with a 
pain-racked occupant. 

‘You've had a long sleep,’’ said the 
doctor. 

“‘Did—did I sleep on duty?’’ asked Tim 
in an anxious tone. 

“Not much,” said the colonel, holding up 
a decoration for distinguished courage. 
“‘You’re mentioned in the dispatches for the 
ie rescue of your wounded major under 

re. 

“‘Where’s Black Devil?”’ asked Tim. 

“Dead on the field of honor,’’ answered 
the officer, with deep feeling. ‘“‘He was a 
bigger target than you were and got hit by 
about 20 shots. Nothing stopped him until 
he reached the dressing-station. He was 
trembling all over and was wet with blood. 
How he held out was a wonder, but as soon 
as they lifted you two wounded men off of 
his back, he dropped dead.” 

Tim’s eyes filled with tears; they trickled 
down his freckled cheeks in two hot streams. 
A sharp twinge of pain shot through his left 
shoulder where his arm had joined it. The 
blue tear-filled eyes looked appealingly to 
the doctor. 

“It was all shot to pieces, boy; I couldn't 
save it. Major Horton insisted that you 
must be attended to first and that you 
should be placed next to him here in the 
officers’ ward.”’ 

“You have your right arm,” said the 
colonel. 

‘‘My head, too,’’ answered Tim, a faint 
smile playing about his pallid lips, while 
the tears continued to flow, more from 
weakness than regret. The colonel stooped 
over and fastened the decoration to Tim’s 
breast. 

“That belongs to Black Devil,’’ declared 
Tim, ‘‘but since I’m his nearest kin I'll wear 
it for him. You see, he was a colt on the 
Davis farm an’ I played with him for two 


“summers; then Mr. Davis died an’ the place 


was sold. I knew Black Devil by a peculiar 
mark on his left ear. He knew me when I 
began to talk to him; we understood each 
other. I'll never have another chum in 
this world like ’im,’’ and the boy broke out 
into a sob. 


IM,” called a voice none too strong, 
but one that he recognized as that of 
his beloved-major, ‘‘my. uncle left me a big 
ranch in Southwestern Kansas. I intended 
to move onto it the spring we entered the 
war. You and I have both finished our 


, fighting; I want you to go home with me. 


I'll give you a life job on the ranch looking 
after horses.” 

“Do you mean it?” asked the boy eagerly. 

“I certainly do; the best I have is yours. 
If it hadn’t been for your courage in rescuing 
me, I should have bled to death on the field. 
The doctors took pains to make that very 
clear to me.”’ 

“It was Black Devil that saved us both,” 
answered Tim. And then—‘‘Can Aunt Jess 
come too?” he inquired. ‘You see, she’s all 
I’ve got, an’ I used to make life rough for 
her, because I’d fight everybody.” 

“She, certainly can,” answered Major 
Horton. 

“F resh air an’ sunshine’ll make her happy; 
an’ I’ll try to make up for the past. Say, 
major, I’m glad we came!”’ 

“So am I, Tim,”’ answered Major Horton. 

“He's the gamest man I ever saw,” de- 
clared the colonel as he and the doctor 
turned away to hide their emotions. 
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Time Proves This Oil Range 


GOOD BREAKFAST can always be had “on time” with an Oil 
Range equipped with Lorain High Speed Oil Burners. No kindling, 
no ashes, no dirt. Just light the burners! A clean, hot firé in a hurry! 






The intensely hot, blue flame of the Lorain Burner comes in direct, 
wide-spread contact with cooking-utensils. No heat is wasted—and you 
get more hours of service per gallon of oil. 


Wicks Do Not Stick 


The unique construction of the 
Lorain Burner prevents wick- 
sticking. New wicks can be put 
into place in a jiffy. Lorain Wicks 
last for months. 


No Difficult Adjustments 


A patented wick-stop halts the 
wick at the correct lighting-point. 
The burner is then ready for con- 
tinuous work—no further adjust- 
ment necessary. 


Many famous makes of Oil 
Cook Stoves are now equipped 
with the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner, including : 


DANGLER 
Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION 
National Stove Co. Div., 
Lorain, Ohio 

: NEW PROCESS 
New Process Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICK MEAL 
Quick rg Stove Co. Div., 

t. 


George M. Clark & Co. Div., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Inner Combustion Tubes 
Do Not Burn-out 
Inner combustion tubes are made 
of “Vesuvius Metal” which is not 
affected by the intense heat. Read 
the Guarantee. Tubes are tapered 
to keep “boil-overs” from/reach- 

ing the wick. 

Oil Ranges with Lorain High 
Speed Burners are made in many 
sizes, styles and finishes. If you 
do not know where you can see 
them demonstrated, ask us. 


GUARANTEE 


Should the inner 
combustion tube of 
the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner burn out 
within 10 years from 
date of purchase, re- 
placement will be 


made free of charge. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


LORAIN 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 
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“Billy is sixteen 
months old and is 
a ectly healthy, 
rai baby. I am 
the mother of seven 
children, and my 
last four were fed 
on Mellin’s Food 
and milk. I shall 
always be a booster 
for Mellin’s Food.” 
Mrs. Charles A. Busl, 

Williamstown, Mass. 





Thousands of mothers have 
found that the Mellin’s Food 
Method, of Milk Modification 


satisfactorily solved their in- 
fant feeding problems. 
Write to pd a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's 
Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants”. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, 
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Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 


and sore throat. 

It did the work, but was sticky and 
messy and burhed and blistered. 

Musterole has taken the place of the 
mustard plaster, without the blister. 

Keep this soothing ointment on your 
bathroom shelf and bring it out at the 
first cough or sniffile, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes 
to the seat of trouble. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 
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Get your spade, prepare the soil; 

If you would reap, you'll have to ‘toil, 
Those, in fall, the prizes take, 

Who now fear neither hoe nor rake. 








‘Another Girl Who Won 


N the heart of the Pan- 

handle state, north of the 

blue-grass region, lives a 
girl who has twice been a state champion over 
boy competitors. She achieved this record 
by sticking to her job. Her job was to raise at 
minimum cost a Hereford \heifer of superior 
merit. Many were the little details necessary 
to do the job well. Fired by a will to do, 
this girl sueceeded and now is known as the 


By B. I. B. Boggs 


farm girl could bestow—good 
feed, regular exercise, clean 
quarters, baths, and so forth. 
When the state fair was held at Weston, 
Alma was one of the four project members 
entitled to represent Braxton county. Belle 
Donald weighed 1,100 pounds, a gain of 707 
pounds, and a state record for West Vir- 
ginia. This gain was made at a cost of 
slightly less than eight cents a pound. 
The state fair lasted five 











days. The competitive 
judging was to take place 
on the fifth day. With 
eager hearts the boys and 
girls waited, thinking the 
time would never come. 
But it did, and when the 
judges had carefully looked 
over all of the entries, they 
asked Alma to lead Belle 
Donald to the head of the 
line. This place she never 
lost afterward. Alma had 
become twice a state cham- 
pion, once for having pro- 
duced the finest heifer in 
the show-ring and again for 








Alma won over all these boys! 


champion calf-club member of West Virginia. 

Let us tell you the simple story of this 
plueky girl from the hills. .Her name is 
Alma Perkins. Her home is in Braxton 
county. Three years ago she joined a 4-H 
club which was being organized in her com- 
munity. The project Alma tackled was 
sewing, which she did so well that she be- 
came county champion at the county fair in 
1923. ‘This honor carried with it a trip to 
the state camp at Jackson’s Mill during the 
summer of 1924, 

At this same county fair, also, ten Here- 
ford calves were to be placed with as many 
boys and girls of the county. The calves 
were drawn by lot so that each boy and girl 
had an even chance. Alma drew a small, 
good-quality calf, weighing 393 pounds. The 
calf was named Belle Donald, and as Alma 
led it home she little realized that she and 
Belle would walk away from the state fair 
with a blue ribbon in about a year’s time. 


NE of the essential things in growing a 

calf is to have one that eats well. Belle 
Donald had and still has an immense appe- 
tite. During the first year, Alma fed her a 
ration consisting by weight of four parts 
corn, four parts oats, two parts wheat bran, 
and one part cottonseed-meal. In addition 
she received corn silage\and clover hay. 
And Alma gave her the best of care that any 


having made the highest 
gain ever made by a club 
\ member. 

In 1925 Alma repeated her victory. Belle 
Donald had gained a total of 1,182 pounds 
by this time and, at 1,575 pounds, was 
easily the largest two-year old heifer in West 
Virginia. Two weeks later she also won 
highest place at her county fair and received 
a purebred Hereford calf for having done 
such splendid work. Alma expects to use 
this calf and Belle Donald as a foundation 
for a purebred herd. 


ESIDES making all these records with 

Belle Donald,«her youthful owner also 
took part in the purebred-sheep project. In 
this she also won a high place, and Alma says 
she likes sheep almost as well as cattle. 

While attending state camp in 1925, Alma 
was taken into the All-Star Club. This is 
the highest honor that can come to a 4-H 
boy or girl in West Virginia. It signifies 
an active and successful interest in club 
work and shows a symmetrical development 
of the head, hand, heart and health. 

There are no heights to which club mem- 
bers may not aspire. The requisites for 
success are: Select a project you are in- 
terested in; study it; stick to it; and do your 
best. The world will at some time reward 
all honest, intelligent and conscientious 
workers. It pays to do the best you can in 
whatever you are doing. It pays to do real 
4-H club work. 


Corn Champion of the South 


ILLIE PAT: BOLAND, Newberry 
county, 8. C., is hailed as the best corn 
exhibitor of the South. With his ten-ear 
exhibit he won the sweepstakes at the South 
Carolina Fair. This gave him a chance to 
enter the Southeastern Corn Contest in 
Atlanta, Ga., at which his corn had to com- 
pete against exhibits from Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia. Each exhibit had 
won first place in the fair in its home state. 
The judging took place on December 7 
and Pat won. He deserves much praise for 
winning first place over all his able com- 
petitors, because his project was carried on 
under a severe handicap. Despite a severe 
drought, young Boland grew better corn 
than all the other boys and made the selec- 
tion which topped the list. His name was 


T. M. Mills. Mr. Mills has. been able to 
get his corn-club boys to develop better 
seed from year to year. Willie Pat is a fine 
specimen of farm youth and he is of the type 
that deserves the recognition he has won. 





$1,000 for 
4-H 
Club: Leaders 


If you haven’t yet read about the big 
4-H Leadership Contest, write The 
4-H Leadership Contest, care of The 
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* BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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much faith in the advice of his county agent, 
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Farm Boys in the 
Sports World 
By Jack Werner 











IV. Harold B. Lever 


AROLD “BOOTS” LEVER, holder of 

the world’s records for the 65-, 70- and 
75-yard dashes, and intercollegiate dash 
champion in 1923, when he wore the red and 
blue of Pennsylvania, is the fourth of our 
series of well-known athletes who were farm 
boys. Lever was born in Herkimer county, 
N. Y., and that he still loves the farm and its 

















“Boots ”’ Lever 


\ 
work is shown by the fact that although he 
has entered the commercial world he still 
spends his summers on the old family farm 
in Herkimer county. 

In 1921 Lever won the national indoor 
60-yard championship, equaling the world’s 
record of 62/5 seconds. In 1923, when he 
was captain of the U. of P. track team, he 
won the 70-yard championship, setting a 
record which still stands, of 7 1/10 seconds. 

In the outdoor intercollegiates in 1923, 
Lever equaled the collegiate record—9 4/5 
seconds—for the 100-yard dash, and two 
weeks later set new records for the 65- and 
75-yard dashes—6 5/10 and 75/10 seconds 
respectively. The old marks had been estab- 
lished 15 years previously by Lever’s trainer, 
Lawson Robertson. 

Lever is now\trfack coach at Palmyra, 
N. J., high school, where he developed, in 
1925, a one-mile relay team that swept all 
before it, and broke by two-fifths of a second 
the record for schools in its class. 


So @ 


Do you have a camera in your home, boys 
and girls? Some folks I know have a good 
many costly pictures on the walls of their 
home, but here and there are some little 


-ones which are more precious than any. 


They are the photographs their children took 
‘round the farm—the old home, the cows, 
Old Jack in his harness, the farm dog—all 
sorts of scenes that are dear to the hearts of 
just those two old folks. 
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The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner. 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer. 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and’ folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
55,925; 818 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gola seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
tng, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
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Avoid laxatives—say doctors 


Pills, salts and other laxatives do 
not overcome constipation, says 
a noted intestinal specialist. He 

oes so far as to say,“Nothing is 
so bad as the chronic use of lax- 
ative drugs. Their continued use 
tends only to’ aggravate constipa- 
tion and often leads to permanent 
injury.” 

Lubrication is better 
Doctors have found in the 
Nujol lubrication treatment the 
best means of overcoming con- 
stipation. Nujol gently ‘lubri- 
cates and softens the food waste. 
Thus, it helps Nature to secure 

lar, thorough elimination. 
Nujol both prevents and over- 
comes constipation. Nujol also 
soothes the suffering of piles, re- 
lieves the irritation, brings com- 
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Get Rid of Constipation 


bt bho you ate constipated you are sick on your feet—unfit for 
the day’s work. Poisons have formed in the accumulated food 
waste. These poisons, taken up by the blood, attack all parts of the 
body. The first results are headache, a feeling of heaviness, sleepless- 
ness, biliousness and the like. But these are only symptoms of a graver 
danger. If this intestinal poisoning continues unchecked, in time you 
become a victim to some serious organic disease, 


fort and helps to remove them. 


Avoid constipation and enjoy 
abundant health by taking Nujol 
regularly, It is not a medicine or 
laxative and cannot gripe. Like 
pure water it is harmless. Nujol 
is used by physicians and in lead- 
ing hospitals. 

Nujol makes you regular as 
clockwork. It establishes the habit 
of internal cleanliness—the health- 
iest habit in the world. For sale 
inall drug stores. Made by Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Co, 
(New Jersey). 


Nujol 


GLG US PAT OFF. 





THE INTERNAL LUBRICANT 


For Constipation 
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We hear a great deal 
about close harmony 
these days—on the 
stage,in the movies, 
over the radio. But in 
music and sentiment, 
appreciationand under- 
standing, nothing can 
equal the close harmo- 
| ny enjoyed by those 
who play the Hohner 
| Harmonica. 


Hohner Harmonicas are 
| a joy to play and a joy to 
| listen to. Played alone, or 
in conjunction with other 

| musical instruments, they 
arecapableof interpreting 
all that is best in music, 
whether it be popular, 
classical or operatic com- 
position. 


Anyonecanlearntoplay 
a Hohner with the aid of 
the Free Instruction Book, 
available at all leading 
dealers. If your dealer is 
out of copies, write to 
M. Hohner; Inc., Dept.301, 
114 East 16th St.,NewYork. 








Ask for a Copy! 
This interesting and 
helpful instruction 
book, containing 
charts, pictures, and 
musical selections, 
will enable you to 
play a Hohner Har- 
monica with an ease 
that is most surpris- 
ing. Ask for a copy! 








cRESCENDON 

a device that gives 
this 

LL TUBE RADI 


performance 
expected in 
sets of much 
greater cost --«««. 
4-29 








Write Dept. 36 for Booklet 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
West of the Rockies add 10% to all prices 


Deglers sell Crosley Radios from 


975 t0 $75. and the Musicone 
Loudspeaker at $14? 


New Gift List Ready 


fine ven for getting subscriptions for The Farm 
prods ie offer is So bnce-otieie—men and women. 
paw. one can get a Guees for a few minutes’ spare-time 
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Cubby Bear and Brownie 


By Bess Goe Willis 








(cual BEAR was a little fuzzy, wuzzy, 
cuddly bear, full of fun and comical 
pranks. And he was very fond of 
dancing. Such funny little jigs did he do 
when he helped his mama with the dishes. 
His friend and chum was Downie Brownie, 
a laughing elf, who lived under a loose board 
in the pantry and ate Mama Bear's cookies 
and honey. One wonderful moonlit night 





Cubby Bear was sent to bed at his usual 
hour. He could not sleep, so he laughed 
gleefully when he saw Brownie jump in his 
window. 

“‘Come,”’ whispered Brownie, ‘“‘dance with 
me in the moonlight on the silvery sands by 
the sea, for the fiddler crabs are fiddling and 
the little waves are keeping time.’’ So off 
they crept, and oh, what fun they had. But 
alas! they did not see the two dreadful 
pirates come creeping from behind. 

“Oh, ho!”’ laughed one pirate, ‘“‘we will 
take this fuzzy wuzzy bear to dance for our 
captain on the ship so he will pay us many 
pieces of gold to be so amused.”’ 

The pirate’s big hand grasped Cubby 
Bear and bore him off kicking and struggling, 











while frightened Downie Brownie whispered 
hurriedly to the fiddler crabs, ‘‘Rush to the 
Sea King’s palace and tell the sea folk to 
dash to the rescue.’’ The little crabs scuttled 
backwards into the water, while Brownie 
slipped unnoticed into the pirate’s boat and 
was swiftly carried out to sea, where the 
great pirate’s ship was anchored. 


HEN the wicked pirates arrived on the 

boat, they dressed Cubby Bear in a 
pirate’s sash and tied a red hankerchief 
around his head. Then they placed him on 
the table and told him to dance a pirate’s 
dance. 

Poor frightened Cubby Bear danced and 
danced and danced ‘til he was ready to drop 
from weariness, while the captain and his 
crew ate and ate and ate. Finally they all 
fell fast asleep and snored. Brownie crept up, 
easy, easy, to the table and called softly to 
Cubby, “Come now, quietly, and we will 
escape.” 

But the captain awoke and pounded on 
the table, crying, ‘‘More.”’ Cubby started 
to dance but Brownie squeaked like a mouse, 


which made the captain howl, ‘‘Here kitty, 
here kitty! Catch this mouse!’’ Then he fell 
fast asleep again. 

Slinky, slinky, came the big black cat and 
Brownie fled, while Cubby Bear slipped 
quietly off the table and followed the cat, who 
was running after Brownie. Cubby grabbed 
a rope on the way and making a noose flung 
it over the big cat’s head just as he had al- 
most caught Downie Brownie. 

How the cat snarled and fought, but they 
finally had him tied fast to a mast. Then 
the two friends slipped over to the ship’s 
railing and called softly. Waiting in the 
waves beside the boat were the mermaids 
and merlads, who helped the two from the 
swinging ladder to a kindly dolphin and 
prancing sea-horse, to be carried to the Sea 
King’s palace. 

But the cat’s yowling had wakened the 
captain and pirates, who rushed to the ship’s 





side and shook thefr fists at the runaways. 
“The boats! the boats! after them in the 
small boats,’ roared the pirate captain. 


HE boats were swiftly let down into the 
water, the captain and crew climbed in 
and rowed after the dolphin and others. 
“Oh! oh!” wept the mermaid, her tears 
splashing into the water. ‘Swim, little 
water boy,” she called, ‘‘swim ahead and tell 
the Sea King to send his swordfish army to 
our rescue.” 

Making his little fins splash through the 
water as they had never splashed before, the 
water boy soon reached the Sea King, who 
sent at once his swordfish to pierce the\ 
pirates’ boats, which they did just as the 
dreadful pirates had reached Cubby and his 
friends. Down went their boats, pierced by 
the swords of the swordfish. Down went the 
pirates, and they were quickly taken prison- 
ers to the Sea King’s palace. 

Cubby Bear and his friend arrived safely 
and in great good humor. The Sea King 
welcomed them, giving a wonderful feast 
in their honor. Cubby Bear and Downie 
Brownie |danced happily for the King and 
his court, while the sea folk waved their fins 
for joy, never having.seen such steps. 

But Cubby Bear was homesick for his 
mama, so the Sea King gave him beautiful’ 
pearls for gifts and two prancing sea-horses 
to carry them safely to shore. When they 
reached the shore all the wood folk were 
happy for joy, for they had thought poor 
Cubby Bear lost. And Mama Bear was 
waiting with open arms to welcome Cubby 
Bear home. 
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Protect the Bird- 
House 














VEN though 
your bird- 
house is set at 
the top of a pole, 
some cats. will 
reach it. Clever, 
bird-destroying 
cats will climb 
the pole, get a se- 
cure footing at 
the house, then 
reach a clawed 
paw through the 
hole and remove 
the young birds. 
To prevent a 
cat from climb- I 
ing the pole, set om || 
a pan on it, up- 
side down as 
shown. Make’ 
two cuts through 
the bottom of the 
pan in the form Hi 
of a cross and 
bend the corners 
down. Place 
this over the pole 
and fasten with 
tacks through the 
tin corners. 
A bit of paint 


will prevent the HKi 
pan from rusting iI 
and also make it 
look better. 

DOR. V.H, 
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A Bird Guide, containing a suggested pro- 
gram of bird-club work, will be sent to all 
who would like to have it. A stamp please, 
to The Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Birds, Bugs and Bird Day 


Continued from page 16 


as Bird Day in the United States. One 
day to be celebrated is better than 48 dif- 
ferent celebrations to bring the subject of 
bird conservation to the attention of the 
public. 


Finally 


Remember that from the beginning of time, 
man has been the greatest natural enemy 
of birds and exterminator of the various 
species. Man, with his gun, trap, cat and 
dog, has been directly or indirectly respon- 
sible for the great decrease in bird life during 
the past century. 

We are up against a stern condition. 
Bugs are increasing. The human race is 
fighting for its food, which is its life. 

Will you become an ally of the birds? 


ae 


A Large Club 


The Durham Center Liberty Bell Bird Club, 
of East Durham, N. Y., now has a member- 
ship of 172. The members are very active 
and doing wonderful work for the birds. 
Their leader and president is a naturalist, 
Vernon Haskins. What is the membership 
of your club? 


a 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

orous birds, and do what I can po the club. 

904,278 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 20-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The, Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SH Down Buys A 
Only" wirte Emin 


I Want You To 
Test It 30 Days 
AT MY RISK 


For 42 years I have been 
building ENGINES which 
thousands of farmers 
F have pronounced the 
most dependable and 
. sonstmieilia in the world. But ths WITTE Runs on Kerosene, 
“. Emginme is the masterpiece of them all. Gasoline, Distillate, 
It is really a mechanical marvel and I am 
so proud of its perfection that I want every Gas-Oil or Gas 
farmer to have one. « 
Scientific factory metiods and huge pro- Note these Points 
duction enable me to price this master engine “ARTS cutie 
so any man can afford to own it. It will do A con nteegy tet 2 
almost every kind of work on the farm. It’s fen eunctvantion manne 
economical in operation. Completely equipped more power for less fuel. 
with WICO Magneto, speed and power regu- Speed regulator enables 
lator and throttling governor. it to be used on lig are 
And Iam so positive that it willstand up and (obs as well as the 
deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or er pes ae place 
cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an Clad Lifetime Guarantee. 
IRON CLAD LIFETIME GUARANTEE. All Sizes — 2 to 25 H.-P. 


yrrrunrenenn 

{ Special wittE | Nearlya Year To Pay 
te] - 

> ~—- Features 

: Only ty 6 of eke Special iberal 30 day test proposition only $5.00 oil bri coed t to you, and 


; 

€ 

= 
4 Features: $ rd low balarice can be split up into small rerments to suit, 
$ ee alae your old engine and pay a little on the 

. ton 





























































derful engine in every county in Ame so Lang Ke can buy it on 
ractically your own terms, with nearly a On my 


Pastish 


oy eet be FRE On my plen ils master WITTE Busine will 

heaeee terally pay for itself, and make you a big 
4 : ing even ol profit besides, in the first year. Simply send 
; me your name and address—a card will do—to get.a free copy of my 
; 4--4 Real Ki —tearo Gas-Oil, big illustrated book that gives real engine facts. No obligation to 
‘ Gasoline or Distillate En- = ee is all mine. Or, if you are interested, ask for our 
} Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig, or Pump Catalogs 
4 
; 
; 
. 


@ 4 ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
ih prec WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


6—Self Adjusting Carburetor 5 ,3623 Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
WUAAPARSUAIAMPU? 1621 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA 


Quick shipments made from nearest of these warehouses: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 
ATLANTA, GA.; TRENTON,N. J.; RICHMOND, VA.; TAMPA, FLA, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA.; DALLAS, TEX.; LAREDO, TEX.; DENVER, COLO.; BILLINGS, 
MONT., SPOKANE, WASH.; NEW YORK, N. Y.; ALBANY, N.Y.; BANGOR, ME. 





—~,.,.s. . 


















SIMONDS SAY 


Fae, enh less 







The name Simonds (pronounced SI- 
MONDS) on a sawis your guarantee 
that it is madefrom Simonds steel and 
thatitis correct in design and work- 
manship, 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


























—S ary Pas BIG oxen seetial tenon. 
vas teed Plumbing and Heating. Everythin, 
ee cut-to-fit. 50 yrs. oO p bestness. = 
Be00K of of saved me $400. ~,” ia! 

Mr.Edw. ee NJ. W 
enminen-ithte IN GO., Dept. A, W. 































NEW LOW PRICES 5. 


and “Yy” 
parbes po it Hones now vone 
are 











sfact aranteed. AY Fier GHT. 

“ $49.00,” says — erce, bier ome] 
Indiana. Don’t ened. 
for our new FREE catalog an and latest low prices. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Box 241 







































































TESTED FIELD SEEDS 
FREE FROM WEEDS 


LL. seeds tested in Washington. 
Known for good results for over 
half a century. Hardy! Vigorous! 
Free from weeds. Analysis on 
each package. You take no 
chances for they always pay. 
Cost no more than ordinary 
seeds. 56 years experience. 


SIMPSONS 


SEEDS 


Ree C Clover, Alsike Clover, White 
Clover, Japan Clover, Sweet Clover, 
Alfalfa ¢ Clover, Orchard Grass, Ken- 
tuocky Ps Grass, Timothy, Red 
Top, a Beans, Cow Peas, Seed 
Oats, wi aska Seed Peas, Pasture . 










Legumes. or write di- 
rect for list a 
the trelahe We pay 
THE We A. SIMPSON co. 
ton Street 
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It tells how, in 1925, 85,000 of the million Kelly 
Trees were certified to be ‘ “True-to-Name”’ by the 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Association, whose 

Seal stays on the tree until it bears. Contains 
much valuable fruit-growing information. 


All Kellys’ Trees are propagated on whole root, 
imported seedlings—not piece roots—which means 
better 


crops. 
Write now for your copy of the big Kelly cata- 
if Then order soon to insure getting your share 
of om guaranteed ““True-to-Name”’ stock. We 
Cave no npunte—gee deal @ direct with us. 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 


1170 Cherry St. Dansville, N. Y. 
Established in 1880 


KELLYS’ 


True-to-. Fruit Trees 


THISTLE-KILL 


Positively Destroys Canadian 
Thistles and other Weed Pests 


If it fails it*costs you nothing. 
\ Write for particulars. 


DIXON CHEMICAL CO., DIXON, ILL. 


“SPECIAL” 


An Orchard for $1.00 
Send us $1.00 and we will Parcel Post you 12 
Choice A: oe Gatien oe SO Aeges © S Peaes. west 
varieties, True to Name. is offer is to new 
Customers and get our Free 


Catalog. 
ERNST NURSERIES, Box 3, Eaton, Ohio 


BIG JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 


Biggest and best of late Strawberries 
Has sold at$l aquart. Heavy yielder 


flower. A big mone 

rite for FREE ~p — 
Fruits, also Trees, 

L. J. Farmer, Box 245, Pulaski, N. > A 


1000 Dunlap 88.76. oa 75. 100 100 Chew hen Lhe ea 


riko 0.00, vosteaic, ials—$1.00 
fe 00: 25 50 
Sane erro 


paragus, 
rapes, 6 assorted Ornam mae 25 pkts. V. 
eit herteh aa 
O. KIGER NURSERY, SAWYER, MICH. 
Alfalfa Seed 92% Purity, $6.75 bu. 
FIELD Scarified Sweet Clover, $4.50. Also 
in prices, Red Clover, Alsike, 
Timothy, etc. Bags Free. Order Samples. 


SOLOMON SEED CO. Dept.21 Solomon, Kansas 


Bermuda Onion Plants, 


1,000, Betas Oa, poset. Own and operate arget 
onion farm . ARMENGOL, Laredo, Texas. 








































The St. Lawrence Waterway 






Continued 
from page 52 

















This is a small ocean freighter that came up the St. Lawrence to the Lakes. 


It is as big as the present canals Will pass. 


On the right, a Barge Canal 


barge 


on wheat from New York to Liverpool 
is the same as from Montreal to Liver- 
pool. Any differences in cost must, there- 
fore, be between Duluth and the seaboard. 
The average rate on wheat from Duluth 
via Buffalo and the barge canal, and 
loaded on shipboard in New York har- 
bor, was during the year 1925 ten and one- 
fourth cents per bushel, of which two 
cents represented the carrying charge on 
the lakes. The rate for ocean-going 
vessels through the lakes from Duluth to 
Montreal averaged during the same period 
about seven cents. Experts testify that 
this would be reduced to three and one- 
half or four cents if the St. Lawrence were 
improved. Certain improvements in tlie 
New York barge canal are expected to 
lower costs somewhat under the ten and 
one-fourth cents quoted above. 

Is this saving of perhaps five to six cents 
per bushel on wheat, and other commodi- 
ties in proportion, sufficient to justify the 
development of the route throu zh Canada? 


Figuring the Probable Savings 


The answer to this question depends some- 
what upon the a of freight to be 
handled. What territory would be served, 
and how much could freight volume be 
expected to increase? 

In 1920—a year of heavy exportations 
—the total tonnage of our freight carried 
on the Great Lakes for export was about 
9,000,000 short tons. Of this, about 
3,000,000 tons were United States grain 
and grain products. Of the 218,287,334 
bushels of wheat we exported in 1920, 
48,000,000 bushels went out through 
New Orleans, and 46,000,000 through 
Galveston. The Pacific Coast sent out 
some 16,000,000 bushels, and 28,000,000 
bushels also went out through Baltimore. 
Only a little of this grain tonnage would 
be diverted to the Great Lakes route, if 
ocean steamers should call at lake ports. 
Kansas, Southern Nebraska and Missouri 
would certainly continue to ship through 
Gulf ports, particularly if they could get 
some improvements on the Mississippi 
and the Missouri Rivers. 

In other words, only about 30 per cent 
of the wheat exported from this country 
could be expected to use the St. Lawrence 
waterway. In normal years this would be 
approximately 45,000,000 bushels. A 
saving of five cents per bushel would 
amount to only $2,250,000. 

During the past year very little of our 
wheat has been exported via the Great 
Lakes. Canada, of course, sends out 
enormous shipments every year. 

But we export other grains besides 
wheat. Considerable quantities of rye 
and oats, and smaller quantities of other 
grains—say 57,000,000 bushels in all, or 
sr wheat, 102,000,000—are also 

throug h nertheastern , and 
pot a be eeu to use the St. Lawrence. 


A half-million tons of Meat ana meat 
praca are exported annually, and per- 
iaps 80 per cent of this would use the 
lake route. This about covers the United 
States farmer’s direct interest in export 
freight rates. 


A Look Ahead on Food Exports 


But there is another very important factor 
that enters’ into this project. e are 
reasonably sure that imports will con- 
tinue indefinitely. But will exports con- 
tinue? 

No less an authority than Dr. E. D. 
Ball has stated that in all probability we 
shall cease to be an important food-ex- 
porting nation in another decade or so. 
Numerous other students of this question, 
including the present writer, have fre- 
quently made this statement. And the 
figures bear it out. 

We can double, triple, or quadruple 
food production here in America. But we 
can only export grain, beef and pork as 
long as high prices can be secured in world 
markets. It is well to ask ourselyes, then, 
just how much we shall be needing an 
ocean route for the exportation of food 
produgts, by the time the St. Lawrence 
development could be completed. Can- 
ada’s need of an outlet is more apparent 
than our own. 


A Ship Canal Across New York 


Much has been heard lately of the project 
for widening and deepening a part of the 
New York Barge Canal still further, to 
make a ‘“‘shipway” from Oswego to 
Albany. Of this it is sufficient to say that 
it has most of the objections of the St. 
Lawrence route, and some other objec- 
tions of its very own. Its cost alone, 


‘according to the latest report of en- 


gineers, is $500,000,000 or thereabouts. 

New York is naturally anxious to be 
rid of its $200,000,000 white elephant, 
which last year produced $350,000 income 
from operation of terminals, elevators, 
etc., and cost. $10,000,000 to operate. It 
has offered the property to the Federal 
Government, on the theory that most of 
the freight to be transported is interstate 
in character, and therefore the Federal 
Government should own the canal. Also, 
perhaps, all the railroads that handle 
interstate freight! 


A Little Gumption Needed 


An extraordinary amount of disputes and 
bitter argument has had the result of 
obscuring the real points of importance 
regarding the St. Lawrence project. 

Thus one side points excitedly to the 
terrible danger m' having the outlet 
through a feeciih country. The other 
side tries to silence the opposition to the 

roject by charging that it arises from the 
for of New Yorkers that their harbor will 




















lose its place of leadership as a port of 
ow and export. 

The midwesterner is too much inclined 
to assume that with this waterway com- 
pleted the great bulk of his freight would 
at once be transferred from the railroads 
to the steamers, and since he had a few 
years ago a very vivid mental picture of 
the railroads’ short-eomings, he is willing 
to try almost anything that promises 
relief. 

_ There is but one, or make it two, real 
questions to be considered. _ First, can the 
proposed waterway be depended upon to 
effect important savings in transportation 
costs over existing methods; and second, 
is the present and prospective volume of 
freight sufficient to justify the original in- 
vestment and annual costs for this par- 
ticular national development at this time? 
There is room for doubt whether the 
answers to both questions can be “yes.” 
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The Size of a Rabbit Hutch 


Hutches for Belgian hares should be 
somewhat larger than those used for most 
a other breeds. A convenient indoor hutch 
| is 6 x 2 x 2 feet, made of plain béards. If 
you do not observe these dimensions, 
give at least twelve square feet of floor 
z= space, and a height of two feet. It is well 
= to furnish the hutch with a movable par- 
3 tition, thus dividing off a third of the 
space at one end for nesting and sleeping 
quarters. The partition p Bo have a 
smooth hole to permit passage of the 
animal back and forth. 

The front of the hutch should have two 
doors, one of woven-wire netting, and the 
other of wood. Let the wooden door open 
to the sleeping chamber. The partition 
can be ade to slide in a groove between 
the doors. Never allow the hutches to 
become foul. Fresh sawdust or litter 
should be used constantly to take up 
liquids. See to it that the hutches have 
proper ventilation. There must be plenty 
of good fresh air, but cold, damp air or 
draughts must be avoided. 

J. R. Woodward. 

[Farmers’ Bulletin 1090, free from your 
Senator or Representative in Congress, is 
. | a good bulletin on rabbit raising. Better 
send for your copy.—Editor.} 
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Sayings of Uncle Levi Zink 
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We've got nine criminal lawyers in 
. adn te ria land’ sak 
it . « » For ’s e, 
it on 
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Bd REARING 
“The Wood Eternal” ~ * 
(Identified by the Arrow.) 


URABLE construction, like that illustrated, saves costly 
repairs and stops early depreciation, leaving the farmer a 
bigger net income each year from the sale of his crops and stock. 


That is why progressive farmers are relying more and more upon the 
use of Tidewater Red Cypress for the construction or remodeling of 
BARNS, GARAGES, SILOS, SHEDS, DAIRIES, CORNCRIBS, 
GRANARIES, HOG AND HEN HOUSES. The natural ive, 
grown into “the Wood Eternal,” resists the rot inducing a 
exposure to weather, fungus growths, bacteria and contact wi 
Used for sills, siding, sash, doors and all exterior woodwork of your home, 
as well as for barn floors, sheathing, foundation timbers, well-curbing 
and tanks, Tidewater Red Cypress insures lifelong economy and main- 
tains farm values. It'll pay you to get all the facts before you build. 


FRE 
PLANS 


House, Hog House and a 


conserve farm 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
New Orleans, Louisiana, or 


117 Poydras Building 
117 Graham Building 


J ¢ 


This A: identifies Tidewater Red C Es ¢ 
2O>P Mhiiksieaite aK: 







Our new Free Plan Sheet No. 49F—4 Barns, Silo, Poultry 
aor a et gc Corn-Crib— 
rection practical structures. 
loeuathe ead 0 ag mange os ag ba the — place, but also 
y their time-saving arrangement. 
Write today, or perhaps your lumber dealer can supply you. 


Buy by the Cypress Arrow — Save through the Years 
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Jacksonville, Floride 


















I want to send you 
my Gladiolus Book 
I witt send you my 1926 
Gladiolus Book on request. It 
lists many new Kunderd origina- 
tions, is profusely illustrated in 
colors and contains my full cul-« 
tural directions. Write for it 
now so you can make an early 
selection. 
A. E. KUNDERD 
91 Lincoln Way West, 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
The Originator of the Ruffled and 
the Laciniated Gladiot 








Stand Supreme 
from your own garden. 
Can't you taste their 
aromatic juicy sweet- 
ness? You can pick such Grapes if you 
plant our vigorous rocts i 


ie s 
the standard black grape for vineyard 
ond arden. Choice donering shrubs 

nd small! fruit plants. Oatalogue free 
blished 59 years. 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., Sox 14, Fredonia, N.Y. 
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Roots, Strawberry Plants, 
faaineso andeverbearing. Ever- 
Wer ioe toons tee Catalog 

rite for 
and money-saving direct-by+ 
mail prices. 


HARRISONS NURSERIES, Box 12, Berlin, Maryland 














and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Proven Power Cul- 

tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 

anites, Ly aeny Florists, Nur 

serymen, it Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 

1078 33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 















































Federal Garden Tractor and Powered 
Lawn Mower 


a 
\\ Cultivates 1,2 
“ ™ or 3 rows, oF 
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lantern 
Built-in Pum 


T’Sa proved product. After 
a year’s | en wesc testing in 
the hands of thousands of users, 
the Built-in Pump is voted a 
complete a No chance 
for this _— t lost. It’s 
always monte $ t where you 
want it, no matter where you 
are. Makes it easy to keep 
your air pressure strong and 
steady, and your light brilliant. 

Same Coleman ity — Same 
reliable, always-on-the-job Coleman, 
with the added feature of a pump built 
rightinto the fuel base! Same burner, 
generator and mantles. Gives thesame 
strong brilliance for which all Coleman 
Quick-Lites are noted. 

AReal Farm it—Always ready 
for any job, any night, in any weather. 
Useit in Ld milk house, barn, sheds, 

lar, feed lots—for building, 
Eesline, fea grinding, etc. Has mica 
globe—is wind-proof, rain-proof and in- 
sect-proof. Fuelis motor gasoline, Can’t 
spill fuel evenif tipped over. No, L427, 
y with built-in pump, U.S. Price $8.50. 

Regular cemee Lantern with te pump, 
Model L327, U. 8. "Price. one dollar less. 

Ask Your Dealer to show you the 
new Coleman Quick-Lite Lantern with 
Built-in Pump. If he is not supplied 
write us for full particulars. Address 
Dent. FJ-62 
THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 

Brierat Otices: Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia,Chicago,Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 


(2662) ©.C.L:Co.1926 
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" y PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Sol- 
vent, Hote ted Bunions. Pain stops in- 
stantly. ft ) een as though by 
magic. You can have shapely feet and 
wear smaller ro with comfort. 


aber wenn elars 


KAY LABORATORIES, Dept, S452 
186 N. LaSalle St Chicago, Il. 


desiring to secure patents 
should s ome for our free Guide 

How to Get Your 
Patent. af 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept.460, Washington, D.C. 

















fut ne new Household Cleaning 
washes and dries 
: indow 8, sweeps, cleans 
ls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half he 
Write HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 
































Boys! You Can Easily Equal This 


Fred Williamson, only 17 now, has been one. of The 
Farm Journal’s “‘regulars” for a long time. Read how 
quickly he earned the things he wanted. 


When he was 12 he earned a fine baseball outfit by tak- 
ing a few subscriptions on his way home from school— 
in less than one hour and fifteen minutes! 


~ Last year he earned a birthday gift for his mother—a full 
set of dishes. It took him every afternoon after school 
for 5 days, and Saturday morning, too—“But that wasn’t 
much,” he says,“‘especially since mother enjoys her gift.” 


Just the Things You'll Want For Spring Are NOW Ready 


ema een eees Mail This Coupon Today #2" «32 eee2== 
The Farm Journal, Dept. P, Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me the free outfit that tells how to get Rewards and 
also the list to choose from. 




















Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 











A Hobo’s Message 


PANHANDLER found the cottager to 
be a “soft mark,”’ so, as he found his 
way out the front gate, he paused to chalk 
on the post an informing message to those of 
his ilk who might chance to come that way. 


_ This is what he wrote: HE HE EE E. 


Who can decipher the hobo’s cryptic 


message? 
A Naval Puzzle 


Three of Uncle Sam’s warships, out for 
target practise, were equipped with varied 
batteries of guns of three sizes, and each 
vessel was capable.of hurling 9,000 pounds 
of metal in a complete broadside. Ship No. 
1 fired from one large, three medium and 
three small guns; ship No. 2 fired from two 
large and six small; ship No. 3 fired from 
four medium and six small. 

Now, what weight missles were fired from 
the respective three guns? 


A’Charade 


A word, I know, will quickly show 
What wicked people are; 

And when transposed will be disclosed 
A name they always share. 

Transposed aright, ’twill bring to light 
What all would wish to do. 

If altered now, ’twill fairly show 

What hides them from our view. 

What is the word and its transpositions? 


Peddling Hams 


It appears that a Dutch farmer, who knew 
more about curing hams than he did about 
arithmetic, was in the habit of starting out 
once a year with a wagon-load of hams, 
which he would sell among his neighbors at 
wholesale or retail. 

The hams were so nearly of a size that he 
did not trouble about weighing them, but 
sold them at the uniform price of $1.25 each. 
He did not like to cut a ham; however, to be 
accommodating he established the rule that 
he would sell the half of a ham when it was 
asked for, but would charge double for it. 
In the innocenée of his heart he did not see 
that he was charging the same price for half 
a ham as he asked for a whole one, and as 
many of his customers knew less about 
figures than he did, he sold many a half ham 
for the price of a whole one. 

Well} one day he started off with his load 
of hams, and the first person he,met was so 
pleased with their appearance that he pur- 
chased half of his stock and half a ham. 

He was equally successful with his next 
customer, as he too took half of the stock he 
had left and half a ham, besides. directing 
him to another place where he readily dis- 
ova of half of what remained and half a 

am 

He then came to a large hotel, the pro- 
prietor of which was not at home; but he 
managed to prevail upon his wife to take 
half of his stock and half a ham. He con- 
tinued on his journey,- but had not gone 
more than a quarter of a mile when he met 
the hotel proprietor and a friend. The hotel 
man, not knowing that his wife had pur- 
chased any of the hams, took half a ham and 
half of what remained, and induced his 
friend to take half of what was left and half 
a ham, as it just cleaned out the stock. 

Now, who can figure out just how much 
ae lucky Dutchman received for his load of 

ams? 


ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES 


A business problem: Isaac figured out that 
the suit cost $12.50 and sold for $13.75. 
Guess this charade: Four letters produce 
LONE. Take away;ONE and there is left 
a letter L. Remove L (fifty) and naught is 
eft. 

Puzzling disaster: In the skipper’s letter 
could be found the following names of towns: 
Deal, Troy, Witham, Esk, Perth, Baden and 
Aden. 

Words transposed: The three missing words, 
arranged from the same eight letters are: 
Licensed, silenced, declines. 



































Sweet Clover for 
Hay 
By H. H. Biggar 











NE of the biggest boosters for sweet- 

clover hay is T. E. Price, Douglas 
county, Nebr. He has had twelve years’ 
experience with the crop. 

Mr. Price tells me there are certain things 
t@ be remembered in making sweet-clover 
hay. Most people make the mistake of let- 
ting it get too big, he says. His plan is to 
cut it for hay when it is from twelve to.18 
inches high, before the stems get big, woody 
and hollow. 

After mowing, Price handles the crop 
practically the same as alfalfa. If the 
weather conditions are suitable, he rakes it 
up the next day after cutting, raking when 
still damp and letting it cure in the windrow. 
He likes to stack it when it is a little green. 

About 20 dairy-cows are kept on the Price 
farm and they eat the sweet-clover hay as 
quickly and with seemingly as much relish 
as they do alfalfa hay. No “off’’ flavors 
have been detected in the milk as a result 
of the sweet clover in the ration. The feed 
for the cows during the winter months con- 
sists of about a pound of oilmeal per head 
daily, all the silage they can eat, sweet- 
clover and alfalfa hay, corn-and-cob meal. 


Sows in Spring or Fall 


Mr. Price says he has sown sweet clover in 
spring and fall with good results from each 
sowing. If sown in the spring it is sown 
with a nurse crop of oats or wheat, using 18 
to 20 pounds of the clover seed to the acre. 
After the nurse crop is cut and out of the 
way, the sweet clover grows rapidly and in a 
few weeks is ready to cut for hay. If sown 
in the fall, the clover is sown with winter 
wheat, or sometimes the unhulled seed is 
sown with a revolving hand-seeder on the 
wheat ground in the winter. 

It is possible to use the unhulled seed in 
the winter because the alternate freezing 
and thawing loosens up the hard seed-coats, 
and ‘makes successful germination possible. 
In fact, some of Price’s best stands come 
from the sowing of unhulled seed in the 
winter months, preferably when snow is on 
the ground. Sweet clover has been sown 
during the winter in pastures and on grass 
lands to thicken the stand of vegetation, with 
good results. 

As for pasture, Price says he can pasture 
many more cattle on sweet clover than on 
the same area of blue-grass. In his twelve 
years of experience with pasturing the crop, 
not a single animal has been lost from bloat. 


a « 
Why Valves Warp 


Never race an engine before water and crank- 
case are warm, for warped exhaust valves 
are an almost certain result. Thus the 
engine is weakened and there will be trouble 
in starting. Eventually an overhaul that 
might have been avoided becomes necessary. 
Aside from the danger of warped valves and 
other strains and stresses due to sudden 
and uneven heating of cold metal parts, the 
warming up adds to the engine’s useful life 
because stiff, cold oil. can not lubricate 
bearings and other moving parts as it is 
expected it should. Ed. Henry. 


aa 
Animalimericks 





Miss Kangaroo’s a lively hopper, 

It’s useless, quite, to try to stop her; 
Such skipping and fpuwee 
To us would seem bumping, 

Though kangaroos think it quite proper 
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Now you can combat 
cereal crop diseases! | 


ERE at last . /. 


is a disinfectant that will 


enable you to~prevent and control cereal 








smut of oats. 





crop and other seed or plant diseases. 


Losses from diseased crops cost American 
y farmers millions of dollars every year. Disinfec- 

tion of seeds with Du Pont Semesan will destroy 

the disease germs and fungous spores before they 
/{// can cause this enormous industrial waste. No 
// great labor is needed for seed treatments be- 
cause Semesan is the first and only disinfectant 
that can be quickly and easily applied in either 
} y dust or liquid form. 


y SEMESAN 


y} The modern disinfectant for 
seed, plant and soil diseases 


Semesan is being successfully used to destroy, 
among others, these cereal crop diseases, in so 
far as they are surface seed-borne: 

Smut Diseases—Bunt or stinking smut, loose smut, and flag 
smut of wheat; covered smut and loose smut of barley, 


and barley stripe; stem smuts of rye; loose and grain 
smut of sorghum; rice smut; and loose and covered 


Leaf Diseases — Stripe disease, spot and net blotch of 
barley; and glume spot of wheat. 


) Stem and Root Diseases—Anthracnose of wheat, rye and 
| oats; “take-all” 
/ and other diseases. 


of wheat; seedling blight (fusarium), 


f Ask your seed dealer for Semesan; and write today for 


free illustrated booklet telling all about Semesan and its 
/ / many uses on the farm. It will make good seeds grow better. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


) | | Semesan Is the Premier Disinfectant of Its Type 











SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bill 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 84 years’ Customers’ use. 
ONLY Paint endorsed by Grange for 50 Years. 
Made in all colors for all purposes at 
WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK tells all about Paint 
and suns tes Durability. FREE TO YOU Ldn 


Sample C: and our FREE DELIVERY OFFE 
WRITE US. DO IT NOW and SAVE M MONEY. 


PATRONS’ PAINT WORKS 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America. Est. 1842 


251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


information. jo. Ak for booklet No. a 
H. 8. FONSTON, 172 See Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HALLMARK 
SEMI STIFF COLLARS 


are the big, new development in quality collars. They 
are superfine in appearance—ideal to fit well-dressed 
men. 


Master Craft Collars are made of a new, flexible, starch- 
resisting fabric. Laundry starching in the regular way 
produces the wrinkle-proof flexible finish. Will re- 
launder more than 30 times—twice as many times as 
the ordinary collar—the most economical collar ever produced. 


Made in two correct styles—LEGION and GLENDON—boxed in 


convenient 3-for-$1.00 containers. Featured by retailers everywhere. 


HALLMARK 


SOFT CRAFT COLLARS 
For those who wish a starchless collar, HALLMARK 
Soft Craft are preferred by well-dressed men. Wide 
variety of shapes and fabrics—priced from 20c to 50c. 
Thoroughly laundry-shrunk—will not shrink or wrinkle. 


Made by Troy’s Master Craftsmen. Ask your dealer. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., iNc., TROY, N. Y. 
Makers of Hallmark Shirts 










permanent mending 


zim down and it’s 's yours 


ae Seiiaer eke he 
international Typ eel Yemrer recs an 





IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Pifstimates cheerfully givea. Orders > ’. 
use LePage’s Glue. ty of 


a awl ih 
Mil glue you use is so icele, and ‘tet 
eae ee Sato so small, why risk using anything 
: but the best? As in everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 


7 Cuticura. Bends 





WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a oe repair, 

















Will Help You 
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The Grown-Up Calf 


Continued from page 76 









































his room, dressed for’town. He paused to 
take the slip of paper his wife held, and 
tucked it in his pocket. 

“Call me up if Helen comes,’’ said Mrs. 
Talford as Amos was leaving. “She will d 
hungry and I’ll have supper ready to set on 
as soon as you come.” 

“Yeah. ‘Bye, Abbie.”” He stooped to 
kiss her. They had been married over 20 
years, yet Amos never forgot this show of 
affection whenever he was leaving home for 
any length of time. 

Mrs. Talford waited for the jingle of her 
telephone bell and while she waited, her 
hands were occupied with the weekly mend- E 
ing. The clock struck three. She decided a 
that Helen did not come, as Amos had not 
called her. She was ‘disappointed and 
sighed deeply as she snipped off a long 
strand of darning-cotton. 


HE hum of a motor warned her that a A 
car was coming up their driveway. She 
laid aside her work to look from the window, 


just in time to see the machine disappear F 
toward the back of the house. os 
She hurried out to the back porch. ‘‘Helen M4 


Kenton!”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘you don’t mean 
to tell me that you came all the way fronmi 
home, alone in that machine?” she asked, as 
she went on to welcome the smiling girl. 

Helen laughed gaily and flung her arms 
about Mrs. Talford. ‘I did, Aunt Abbie. 
It is so nice to be here with you again,” she E. 
said, with a hug that nearly strangled the “a 
woman. B 

“But, dear, how could John allow you to ; 
come all this distance alone?”’ It was evident 
that Mrs. Talford had not yet recovered from 
the shock of surprise. 4 

Again came that gay, happy laugh. ‘‘Why, ¥ 
Aunt Abbie, I have driven a car for years.. 
Dad Forrester knows I dislike traveling by 
train. He suggested it and bought me this 
new car. It is a dandy, too.’’ Helen’s eyes 2 
shone with pride and ere as she glanced be 
at her new possessio 

“It is lovely, dink | "But I would have been 
worried sick, had I known you were coming 
alone with a car.’ 

“It is not so far,’’ returned Helen, with a 
smile. ‘‘Dad is coming on next week and 
will go back with me. But never mind. I 
am here, safe, sound and hungry as a bear. 
Any cookies in the jar?’ 

{rs. Talford laughed and led the way 
into the kitchen. She brought. out a plate - | 
of Helen’s favorite ‘cookies and a glass of . 
milk, then sat down and talked while they 
were eaten, with evident enjoyment. 


HE telephone called Mrs. Talford to the 

next room and Helen followed in time 
to hear her aunt say: ‘She is here, Amos. 
Came in her car and all alone.” Then she 
laughed as though the exclamation at the : 
other end of the line amused her. After ex- a 
changing a few mote words, she hung up. 
Helen’s eyes were dancing. “I suppose 
Uncle Amos said ‘Jumping Jupiter’ ‘when 
you told him I was here.” 

“Jumping Jupiter’’ was Amos Talford’s 
favorite by-word and it always amused 
Helen. 

There were so many questions to be asked 
and answered by aunt and niece, that time 
passed unheeded until the repeated honking 
of a horn drew their attention. 

“Uncle Amos!’’ exclaimed Helen and 


cia 


os ahaa 
pee te 


raced from the room like a whirlwind. 2 
“Hey, there! you get that old rattle-trap ¥ 
out of my way!’ he shouted to the smiling a 


girl on the porch, as he letadenah madly 
around the car she had left standing, then = . 
brought his ‘‘flivver’” to a stop, barely six a ms 
inches from the step where she stood. 4 4 ‘ 
“Some trick driver, you are, Uncle Amos.” B J 






She laughed and bounded to the running- 
board of his car, where she was gathered into 
his welcoming arms and kissed at beast a 
half-dozén times. 
“Jumping Jupiter, Nell, I could eat you 
up!’ he said, after a moment, holding her 
away from him and fairly devouring her with 
his eyes. ‘‘You are just as pretty as ever. 
Queer eines some chap don’t come along and 


you off 
“Oh. there are plenty of chaps er 8: come 
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_ | want to pick them.” 





along, Uncle Amos, but none of them have 
been attractive enough to make me care to 
leave Dad Forrester,’ she answered, smiling 
roguishly. ‘Dad is a mighty fine man, and 
next comes Amos Talford. Know him?” 

Amos thanked her gallantly. He admired 
her new car, then ran his own to the garage, 
while Helen followed with hers. After Amos 
had changed to working clothes, he called to 
Helen to help him with the milking. Arm 
in arm they went to the barn, where she was 
shown everything new since her visit the 
summer beforé: 

Lloyd arrived with the cows, and after 
they were stabled, she greeted him cordially. 
“And how is Betty?’’ she asked, while a 
smile came to her lips as the color surged 
over his face. 

Amos chuckled. “She is as fine as silk, 
Nell,”’ he said, before Lloyd could answer. 
“Dé you know we are going to build a house, 
this winter, for Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Hartman 
to live in?”’ 

“G’wan,” growled the young man as he 
took his pails to the far end of the long row 
of cows waiting to be milked, and where 
the milking-machine unity were ready to 
attach. 

Amos’s eyes twinkled as he turned to 
Helen: ‘‘When you choose a man, Nell, I 
wonder if you will be as ‘touchy’ about him, 
as Lloyd is about Betty.”’ 

‘He is just bashful,’”’ she defended. ‘‘Come 
on, Uncle Amos, I want to see that machine 
work,”’ and she went slowly down the stable 
to where Lloyd was attaching the units. 


MOS TALFORD was a progressive farm- 
er. He operated his, own light-and- 
power plant. Everything possible was done 
by machinery. A tractor fitted the ground 
for sowing and planting; in fact, it was used 
wherever and whenever it would save time 
and horse labor. 

“Remember Jerry, Nell?” her uncle 
asked, while waiting‘to begin his task of 
stripping the cows, after the milkers had 
been removed. ‘‘He was just a good-sized 
calf when you were here last summer.’ He 
opened the feed door to the box-stall where 
Jerry was confined. 

“Tmagine it! And he was only a little 
fellow last year,’’ Helen exclaimed. 

Her uncle, nodded. ‘Twelve months 
make a sight of difference in the size of a 
growing critter.” 

“Ts he ugly?’’ she asked, for Jerry had 
backed away from the manger and was 
sullenly watching them, with lowered head. 

“No,” answered her uncle, ‘‘but he would 
be if I kept him here all the time. He runs 
out every day. And that makes me think, 
Nell. It is likely you will be gallivanting 
over the fields, as usual, so I want to warn 
you not to go in the pasture for a day or two. 
As soon as I can get the fence fixed strong 
enough to hold him, we will turn him in the 
paddock during the day. Your Aunt Abbie 
is all ‘het up’ for fear you will forget and go 
over in the pasture, where Jerry might 
chase you. I do not think he would hurt 
you; still, better not take any chance. If 
he knew you, it would be different.” 


HE next morning, Helen appeared in a 
white blouse, knickers and stout tramp- 
ing shoes. 

“Hello, young boy,’’ her uncle greeted, 
with a grin at her apparel, while her aunt 
surveyed her from head to toe, at first with 
a shadow of disapproval in her eyes. Gradu- 
ally, the look of disapproval disappeared and 
she smiled. ‘I declare, Helen, I do think 
you look very nice. I’ve seen pictures’ of 
those things and I devoutly hoped none of 
my relatives would ever wear them. It 
never seemed right to me, for women to 
wear men’s trousers.” 

Helen was amused. ‘‘But, Aunty, these 
are fitted and made for women. And do 
you know, they are the dandiest @othes 
to tramp in. I could hardly wait to get here 
to visit all my favorite places.” ‘ 

“Maybe they are more handy than 
skirts,” conceded her aunt. ‘But, Helen, 
did Uncle Amos tell you not to go over in 
the pasture? I suppose that Jerry will be 
in nae until they get the paddock fence 


xed. . 
Helen nodded. ‘‘Uncle Amos warned me. 
However, there are several other. places 


' to visit until I can go there.” 


After dinner, when the dishes were washed 
and put away, Helen said ‘Aunty, I am_ 
going over in the lot back of the barn. I 
saw some lovely, big, red berries when I 
was there this morning with uncle, and I 
(Continued on page 105 

























































HERE is more farm painting being done now 
than at any time during the past several 
years. {When it is time to paint your home, 

profit by the experience of thousands of farmers. 

Over half-a-century’s use ‘has demonstrated that 

no finer results can be obtained than with Lowe 

Brothers High Standard Paint. The clear, rich 

colors make the home stand out prominently and 

lend to it a prosperous atmosphere. At the same 
time the surface is given a protective coating 
which staunchly resists wear and weather. And 
because High Standard hides so thoroughly and 
covers such a large area, less paint is required, 
thereby effecting a worth-while saving. {The 

Lowe Brothers dealer in your locality can supply 

you with a Lowe Brothers Paint or Varnish espe- 

cially made for whatever painting or finishing you 
may have in mind. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio - Factories - Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Colt Rids Your Fields of Marauders 


EFT to themselves, the crows take costly toll from your fields of 
sprouting grain. It’s good sport, as well as good policy, to rid your 
farm of thesedestructive birds. For thispurpose, the Colt AutomaticPistol, 
caliber .22, Target Model, is the ideal arm. Straight shooting, low in am- 
munition cost, in this one service the Colt more than pays for itself in a 
season. And you'll find other uses for your Colt. Rats, skunks, weasels and 
other varmints which cut your income fall easy victims to your marks- 
manship. Target practice is great fun for the whole family. 
Ask any Colt dealer to show you this fine arm and other models of 
Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols, explaining their exclusive safety 
features. You’ll be surprised to find with how little practice you will 


qualify as a real marksman. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


OL 


Catalog No. 14 shows the com. 
plete line of Colt’s Revolvers 
and Automatic Pistols. Want it? 






Colt Automatic Pistol 
CALIBER .22 


Target Model 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS Pos 
150 Dunlap (S) 150 Warfielf (P) Paid 
HAMPTON & ae Banger, Mich. 








MUSICONES 


.| because of their 
natural repro- 
duction of voice 
music and beauty 
ate replacing thou- 
sands of loud- 
speakers... -- 


Write Dept. 36 for Booklet 
West of the Rockies add 10% to all prices 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Crosley Radios 51 755 


















All Farm Selling 
Is Costly 


Continued from page 13 











sells oranges delivered in New York, using 
the services of a regular middleman, the 
fruit-auction company. In this market this 
proves the fastest and cheapest method, but 
in Chicago, the next largest city, it uses 
a different method; namely, its own agents 
to sell at private sale. In any event the 
fruit goes to jobbers, and on down to re- 
tailers. 

The American Cranberry Exchange, one 
of the oldest and most successful co-opera- 
tives in the United States, sells only to the 
regular wholesalers and jobbers. 


They Stick to Trade Channels 


The Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Ex- 
change, the oldest large co-operative in the 
United States and one of the most success- 
ful, has tried both direct marketing and the 
regular channels. It has settled down now 
to dealing only through wholesalers, job- 
bers, and a few hand-picked commission 
merchants. This way it claims to be cheap- 
est in the end. The overhead charge for the 
central office is kept below 5 per cent of the 
sales. 

The California Walnut Growers Associa- 
tion, one of the two most successful co-opera- 
tives on the Pacific Coast, sells only through 
food brokers in the various important job- 
bing centers. 

Some co-operatives have been extrava- 
gant, and have greatly increased the costs of 
marketing. Thus the Minnesota Potato 
Growers Exchange was able to pay many 
farmers but ten cents a bushel on their 1924 
crop, the balance of the receipts being con- 
sumed in the high overhead of the big cen- 
tralized co-operative association. 


Livestock Shippers Have Low Costs 


Offsetting this bad example, we have the 
1,600 local livestock-shipping associations, 
most of them not incorporated, most of them 
having no contracts, yet doing an annual 
business amounting to considerably more 
than all the cotton and tobacco co-opera- 
tives added together. They have little book- 
keeping, few paid employees, and yet they 

make many savings for the farmer in selling 
his liv estock. 

It is evident from the above facts that 
some co-operatives decrease marketing costs; 
some increase them. Some few co-opera- 
tives try direct marketing, only to learn ° 
that performing the middleman’s job costs 
money, sometimes more money than the 
middieman himself was getting for it. 

Assembling, transporting, storing, financ- 
ing, grading, culling, risk-bearing and sale— 
these are all middleman jobs, whether done 
by manufacturer, farmer, co-operative or 
regular middleman. Some one must per 
form these services, and must be patd for it. 

Spellbinders and professional promoters 
talk about the ‘‘huge and hideous profits of 
the middleman.”’ In fact, most middlemen 
fail and quit business. There are few big 
profits in marketing. But there are many 
small leaks which need to be stopped. 


Leaks Can Be Stopped 


Marketing is too costly, it must be con- 
fessed. Our Department of Commerce, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
and the Department of Agriculture are work- 
ing earnestly and with modest success in 
eliminating these leaks i in marketing. 

Again, there are leaks in production to be 
elimin ed, for marketing is 90 per cent a 
production problem. The California orange 
growers, when they organized the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, reduced the varie- 
ties of oranges produced from 30 to 5. This 
cheapened marketing. Then they culled out 
the bad oranges and kept them all at home— 
thus saving on freight charges, on loss and 
damage in transit, on the speculative risks 
of perishability, and on consumer confidence. 

Can marketing be cheapened? Yes, by 
improving each and every link in the market- 
ing chain from producer to ultimate con- 
sumer. In such a program there should be 
three-fold co-operation—that of producer, 
distributor, consumer. It is really a case 
of three-men-in-one-boat, and they’ must all 
pull together. 
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Farm Bookkeeping 
Pays 
By George W. Brown 











HEN we moved onto our present farm 
30 years ago last July, we operated our 
business at random only until the first of 
the following January, when we bought an 
account-boo 
We made it into a combined memorandum- 
and account-book for the farm, and found 
the idea so interesting and inspiring that we 
have never dropped it. That first year we 
made just $9.34 an acre, gross sales. That 
was our sales. We were in debt more than 
we made, and had no balance. The next 
ten years were but little better. Then, we 
began to put in tile ditches. We fenced and 
planned our rotations better, and almost 
doubled our cash sales from the’farm in the 
following year, and as the ditches and rota- 
tions began to take hold we had still better 
cash sales. Then we got inspiration from 
our accounting to try to do something extra 
to increase our cash sales each year. Last 
year, 1925, our cash sales for the year 
averaged $81.42 an acre. We have the same 
acres that we started with 30 years ago, 
but they are a lot better now. We grow 
bigger corn, better wheat and barley, heavier 
crops of oats, lots of alfalfa, and heavier 
crops of clover hay. We keep twice as many 
cows, they are fatter and thriftier and they 
make our acres richer. 


a « 
A Good Firé-Extinguisher 


An effective liquid fire-extinguisher is made 
by dissolving 25 pounds of salt and one 
pound of soda in ten gallons of water. Mix 
well together and store away in large bottles, 
jars, and other receptacles. 

This will quickly put out a fire and a sup- 
ply should be on hand in every home. Keep 
it where it will be easy to get at, and in some 
place that each member of the family knows 
about. This liquid does not become offen- 
sive when kept for some time, and it will not 


freeze. 
. aq ¢ 


The Grown-Up Calf 


Continued from page 103 


Again her aunt warned her about Jerry 
and with her pail swinging from -her arm, 
she left the house. The sun was boiling hot 
and Helen had picked her pail nearly full, 
when she realized she was tired. 


Just ahead was the large, wide-spreading, | 


friendly maple tree, under which she had 
sat and read for hours, or rested and waited 
for her uncle when he had been at work in 
the field adjoining. The. tree stood on the 
line of fence between the pasture and the 
lot she was now in, and cast its shadow on 
the pasture side even more than the other, 


‘so that ofttimes the cows would gather in its 


protecting shade and lie about contentedly 
or stand quietly, chewing their cuds. 

Helen looked about. No animals were in 
sight so she sat down at the foot of the tree 
and leaned back against it. She closed her 
eyes. “It is so nice and quiet I could take a 
nap,” she said, to herself. ‘‘Probably, if I 
do, those cows will mosey along and maybe 
Jerry will break through the fence. I wish 

—” Her eyelids closed and remained so. 

She never knew how long that nap 
lasted, for suddenly there was a roar behind 
her that brought her eyelids open with a 
start and her sleep-dazed eyes beheld a 
human body catapulting over the fence, and 
landing in a sitting posture, facing her, not 
three feet away. 

It was a man! A stranger, and he was 
wearing a red sport-sweater. 5 ddenly 
grasping the meaning of his sudden @ppear- 
ance, she sprang to her feet. There stood 
Jerry on the other side of the fence, his head 
lowered, pawing the earth beneath his feet, 
bellowing as he pawed. 


Continued in May 


¢ Bias experience that has been 
most costly frequently becomes 
most profitable. 
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shirts cost you less 
when you wear BIG YANK 


You can buy work shirts cheaper than 








Big Yank— plenty of ’em—the nameless, 8 Big 
skimpy, bargain sale kind. But millions Feat 
of men have proved that Dig Yank out- 1. Big, oversize curved H 
wears two shirts of that sort! , eee. 

Thi lously long wear alone makes Bi elbow once 

is marvelous akes Big oe 
Yank easily ‘“‘your best buy in work shirts."’ But - eee From wrens 
Jost mer value even aren the moras and satis- 4. Cuffswideand extra 
action they get out of wearing Big Yank. Noth- ong. 
ing like it for roominess and muscular freedom! . 2 att eg : 
Or for good-looking fit and good-looking fabrics! 6, Reinforced front 
ning. 

You can get this extra value only because 7. Wide, well-fitting 

Reliance makes millions of shirts every year. If soller. 














8. Bi , i f d 
you've never worn Big Yank, try it your very ‘pes g, rein ees 
next shirt! At good stores everywhere. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PATENTS 


book, ““‘How to Obtain a Patent”’ and ‘‘Reco: rd 
of Invention” form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed. Communications strictly con- 
fidential. Prompt, careful, efficient service. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered fiesetlp Attor- 
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sample and terms. A postal card will do. (15) 
C. H. STUART & CO., Inc., 1532 East St., Newark, New York 
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new free book 


telis how to keep your horses working when 
need them most. Save-the-Horse docs 
it—the pamoue 100% guarantee treatment 


for spavin, t bone and other 
lameness. A utely ends the trouble, or 
every cent is —no risk, no worry, 


no big bills. 450,000 satisfied users all over 

the world Save-the-Horse does all we 

claim, AND MORE! 

Save-the-Horse is not a blister, it’s a hu- 
mane treatment, a di ible preparation 

that i is 100% GUARANTEED—a separate 

guarantee-bond written for each case. 


SEND TODAY for your copy of the 1926 
Save-the-Horse book, 
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questions you want, we'll answer them 
return mail, and WITHOUT CHARG 
Write now !! 
Troy Chemical Co. 
321 State St.,Binghamton,N.Y. 
Ever had sick or ailing 
cows? Then you sure need 
the new Cura-Bos book, 
too, IT’S FREE—ask for it. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


AND CURA-BOS REMEDIES 


- Set ener 
. sre 5 





—Watch Your Dog 


At the very first symptom of chills, dis- 
charge from eyes and loss of appetite, give 
Glover's Imperial Distemper Medicine and 
continue for several days after all symp- 
toms have disappeared. 
This medicine is very effective in the treat- 
ment and prevention of distemper and colds. 
Glover's Imperial Medicines 
for all dog ailments for sale 
at all DrugStores, 
eed Shops, Sport- 

ing Goods Stores. 

Write for Free 

“Treatiseon Dogs.” 


Address Dept. EE40 
’ H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc. 


119 Fifth Avenue 
Mew York City 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 











The Sure Rat-Killer 


ANTWIP 


In Handy Tubes 35¢ 
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Batfalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Our Folks. 


constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 





What Do You Want To, Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps af research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 








Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Dryer for Paint 


HEN painting buildings (outside 
work) with metallic brown (oxid 
of iron) and raw linseed-oil, is it 
an advant; or disadvantage to use 
Japan dryer in the paint? R. G. L. 
Raw linseed-oil has very little drying 
power, and therefore you should use about 
rr gallon of Japan dryer to a gallon of 
oil. 


Cheap Land in the Eastern States 


I am enclosing a few clippings taken at 
random from the farm catalog. 
Now I want to 
know WHAT is the 





lend is rougher, more of the surface soil is 
washed away, and one man can not handle so 
many acres. This last factor is due to the 
smaller fields, rougher ground, and also to 
the different type of farming in the East. 
The eastern farms concentrate on dairy-cows, 
poultry, fruit and vegetables—the things 
which are side-lines on the Corn Belt farm. 
A man moving from the West, to the East 
may find it altogether necessary to change 
his type of farming. The soil will respond 
differently to cultivation, and crops will be 
different. For that reason, it is essential 
that a prospective buyer should try renting 
for a year or so before buying. Under no 
circumstances should a person sell his farm 
and buy land without seeing it. It is far. 
sighted economy to take a trip to the section 
where you intend to locate and talk with the 
old-timers in the neighborhood. 


Whitewash 


Please print the formula for making 
oct dames ge 208 





matter with these 
farms! To a farm- 
er living in this 
western country 
with its $100- to 
$300-an-acre land, 
poor markets, un- 
certainty of mois- 
ture, etc., these ads 
read like the Ely- 
sium fields of Para- 
dise. One neighbor 
tells me his father 
was raised in the 
Mohawk Valley, 
but couldn’t make a 
living. Every one 
with whom I have 
discussed this has 








- Rooster: ‘*This is the first worm I 
ever found that didn’t have some 
stretch to it” 


wash 


The formula for 
so-called ‘‘govern- 
ment whitewash,” 
which Uncle Sam 
uses for whitewash- 
ing government 
buildings, is as fol- 
lows: 

.  Slake one-half 
bushel fresh lime 
with boiling water, 
covering it to keep 
in the steam. Strain 
the liquid through a 
fine sieve and add 
seven pounds of fine 
salt, previously dis- 
solved in warm 
water; three pounds 
ground rice, boiled 
to a thin paste and 
stirred in boiling 


- 














a vague idea: “It 
can’t be done on a 
farm in the East—the land is all worn 
out.” Now is this the case, or can these 
farms be made to pay with diversified 
methods? One hundred ewes will make “A 
Good Living and 10%” under the worst 
possible conditions here. Why not there? 
Idaho. Bertram Goetschius. 


The clippings from the ————— catalog 
do sound pretty good, don’t they? You 

robably recall the old saying that the grass 
ae ks greener on the hill farther away. The 
fact that you are in Idaho and the lands 
are in New York State, may have something 
to do with the light in which they appear. 

As a matter of fact, we have pointed out 
several times in The Farm Journal that farm 
land in the East is lower in price than farm 
land. of equal quality in the Middle or Far 
West. Quite often Our Folks ask about this 
so-called cheap lund. There is a great deal 


.of cheap land in the East, some of which is . 


unsuited to general farming, and this helps 
to bring down the price of land which is 
adapted to farming. Taking the actual 
tillable land, however, the price per acfe is 
lower in the East than in the Corn Belt. At 
the same time, the yields/of grain and crops 
are a little higher on eastern land. The 
reason for this condition is that Eastern farm 
land is priced more closely to its actual earn- 
ing power. Speculation has gone out of the 
eastern lan 

Some of the ‘ ‘cheap land” in the East is 
dear at any price. Therefore, it is important 
that any person b land in the t or 
anywhere else, should look before he leaps. 
Land in the East uires more fertilizer 
than Corn Belt land; 


elds are smaller, the 


hot; one-half pound 
* bolted gilder’s whit- 
ing; one pound white glue, which first soak 
in cold ‘water until swollen up, then melt 
oyer a fire, avoiding burning it, Add five 
gallons hot water to the mixture, stir well, 
and let stand a few days covered up. When 
ready to use the wash, make it boiling hot. 
A pint of this mixture will cover nearly a 
square yard. 
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Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 


Navel Iil 


I have a month-old colt that acts as if it 
has rheumatism. It lies around, and 
walks as if it is stiff all over. C. A. R. 
The colt may be suffering’from an in- 
fection known as navel ill. While it usually 
appears earlier, it sometimes develops at the 
age of one or two months. Navel ill causes 
lameness ad apparent stiffness of the legs. 
The treatment of navel ill usually consists 
in use $f anti-navel-ill serum, and the use of 
drugs internally to keep up the body ac- 


tivities. 
Foul-Foot 


Please give the best remedy for 
sore feet in cattle. It appears to 
to foot-rot of sheep. C. G. "0. 
You will have to use one of the standard 
stock dips on ‘the feet of the cattle. A true 
case of foot-rot can be combatted only by 
frequent bathing and disinfecting. I suggest 
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also the use of powdered blue vitriol, and 
you can use a little crude oil or engine oil, to 
make a thick paste and put it between the 
toes. Keep the cattle on dry ground and 
particularly out of muddy lots. The in- 
fection may spread to other animals in the 
herd if you do not see to it that the quarters 
are dry and the stalls kept clean. Well- 
drained pasture or exercise lots are preferable 
if affected animals are turned outside. 


Milking Before Calving 


We have a heifer due to freshen in two 
weeks, and we have milked her because 
the udder and teats swelled up so that 
they started to look awful. Won’t you 
please help us out on this? K. R. 

It isn’t a good thing to milk a cow before 
freshening. The great danger in this con- 
nection is that the milking may encourage 
milk fever which appears after calving. Let 
the udder entirely alone. The udder will 
likely be much swollen and enlarged at 
calving. Massage yery gently with warm 
lard or sweet-oil aftér the calf nurses. Give 
the cow a full pound of Epsom salt dissolved 
in one or two quarts of water two or three 
days before calying. You can give another 
dose of salts the day after calving, and give 
daily on the grain feed, for a five-day period, 
a tablespoonful of saltpeter. 
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Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Partition Fence 


In the- construction of a partition fence 
consisting of posts and woven wire, should 
the middle or outer edge of the fence be on 
the line dividing my property from that of 
my neighbor? Subscriber, Michigan. 

In the construction of the woven-wire 
partition fence between your land and that 
of your neighbor, the wire should at all 
times be directly on the line. This means 
that the posts for your part of the fence 
should be on your side of the line and the 
posts for your neighbor’s half of the fence 
should be on his side of the line. 


Claim Against Bankrupt Contractor 


A landowner lets a contract to’a builder 
to put up a house for him, the builder 
enters upon the work, employs a carpen- 
ter to work on the house, and before the 
work is complete, goes into bankruptcy, 
owing the carpenter $100 for his labor. 
What can the carpenter do to collect the 
money due him? Reader, California. 
The carpenter can file his claim against 
the builder in the proceedings in bankruptcy, 
and will be allowed the position of a pre- 
ferred creditor, so that his claim will be paid 
in whole or in part if there are any assets in 
the bankrupt’s estate. ‘He can also file a 
mechanic’s lien on the property on which his 
labor has been performed, provided he acts 
within the time prescribed. by the statute 
and follows the statute in other respects. 
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Health Questions 
Answered by Dr. F. O. Hendrickson 


J. T. B., Ind.: It is not unhealthy for an 
elderly person to sleep on a; feather bed or 
between wool blankets. Persons suffering 
with rheumatism are more comfortable. if 
kept warm. If you can keep warm sleeping 
between sheets, it will be no more harmful 
than sleeping between wool or flannel 
blankets. 


. W. S. B., Va.: A cure for chronic catarrh 
depends upon its location. I presume you 
mean a eatarrh of the nose. Be sure no 
sinuses are involved. Cleaning the nose 
with a douche made with one-half teaspoon- 
ful of tablé-salt and one-half teaspoonful of 
baking-soda to a glassful of warm water 
twice a day often gives good results. 


C. A., N. Y.: Sometimes it is difficult to 
remove "the head of a tapeworm due to its 
poor in the bowel. Give the child soft 
ood for two s and only liquids on the 
third day. On the first and second evenings 


give a dose of chator-oll. The third evening 








— Riverside 


CORDS 
FOR FORDS 
} All sizes at equally Mateian | | 


OVERSIZE CORDS ~ BALLOONS 


Your mitinah is One-third 


12,000 Miles Guaranteed 
on Oversize Cords 


If more money would buy more quality— 
more miles of satisfactory service—you might 
consider paying a higher price. 

But—when a “Riverside” gives you the 
utmost service—the last yard of mileage— 
why pay more money for a tire? 


The Greatest Tire Value 
in the Whole World 


Ward’s is the largest retailers of tires in 
the world. 

We buy our own new live rubber in the Orient— 
millions of dollars’ worth at a time. 

Riverside Tires are made in our own molds under 

our own personal inspection. They are bigger, heav- 

ier, and stronger because we put into them more 

strength— more new live rubber, the finest materials. 


A Fully Guaranteed Quality Tire 


=p ‘“‘Riverside’’ is a Quality tire. The low price is made 
by the lower cost of selling and nut by saving on 
SS materials or labor. We use the finest quality 
Ss materials—and guarantee Riversides eq 
to tires selling for $5 to $15 more. 


A 54 Year Old Guarantee 


Since 1872 Montgomery Ward & 
Co. has been dealing, with the 
American public under an iron 
clad guarantee.. We could not 
put our guarantee back ofthis 
tire unless exceptional quality 
was putinto the tire. You can- 
not buy a tire with a better, 
older, more responsible name 
and guarantee. So why pay 
more money? Why not save 
one-third on your tires, too? 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive | 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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FACTORY PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 




















aS. 3 for $3.00 Postpaid 
A GENUINE $2.00 KNIFE FOR $1.18 POSTPAID pags free lat ang 
Handy Blade makes wget me knife best for mechanics, sporte- ne. Sere USE A 
men and light ba woreda, BH oe RAZO. 
handle. German slver iver nish; blades ie tested: RG MANER & ROSE CO. 
PROM aie 638 A St., Toledo, Ohio 
Established 1877 








THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse ae a 


Roar, have Thick Wind 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or swellings. Ne blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Economical 
—only a few drops required at an application. 
$2.50 per bottle, delivered. Book 3 R free. 

W. F. YOUNG, inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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A New 
White Diarrhea Tablet 


Diarrhea among small chicks has 
become so prevalent that it has en- 
gaged the attention of our foremost 
men of science. 

At the instance of Dr. Hess & Clark 
a group of veterinarians and chemists 
have made diarrhea in chicks a sub- 
ject of scientific research. 

These men have evolved an entirely 
new tablet for White Diarrhea—in 
fact, any form of diarrhea affecting 
poultry. 

Dr. Hess & Clark are now manu- 
facturing this new diarrhea tablet and 
placing it on the market this season 
for the first. 

You will want this new tablet, which 
is the last word in medical science for 
White Diarrhea, either as a preventive 
or as a remedy. 

You can secure this tablet from any 
Dr. Hess & Clark dealer. Ask for 


Dr. Hess 
WHITE DIARRHEA TABLETS 


Then follow these simple directions: 

Crush and dissolve just 4 tablets in 
each gallon of drinking water (one 
tablet toa quart). Stir once thoroughly, 
then let your chicks run to it; they 
will doctor themselves. 

Make a fresh solution each day. 

Our guarantee covers this tablet 
absolutely. Dr. Hess & Crark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Started With 
& 15 Eggs rourrsy 








es a Year 





AM ERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 





Dept. 3704 Kansas City, Mo.” 

BABY CHICKS 2 20,000 Big Pempee. 100% mevind 
8. C. white Buft 4 An ~ ane re 4 ete 

s, Anconas, Black ~—# 14.00 

White & Buif Rocks, R. em s 15.00 

White . Butt ¢ 15.00 

Odds & Ends $10 100. neo or Mixed 12.00 

ig Save time. Fine Cata. Free. 
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a small dose of Epsom salt should be given. 
On the morning of the fourth day before any 
food is taken, give one-half teaspoonful of 
oleoresin of male-fern in a tablespoonful of 
glycerin. Repeat this in one hour. One 
hour after the second dose, give a dose of 
Epsom salt and repeat the Epsom salt in 
one hour if no bowel movement has occurred. 
The important part of securing the head of 
the tapeworm is to have the stool passed into 
a container having water in it at body heat. 


Mrs. A. B., Pa.: You probably have a 
chronic sinus condition and in that event 
your condition is difficult to cure. Polyp 
formations are usually due to a chronic sinus 
infection. Have your doctor treat your sinus 
and in time your “‘catarrh’’ will improve. 
Special diets often help. You may be sus- 
ceptible to some foods. What they are can 
not be known until you are tested out. I 
would suggest that this be done. 


S. R., Pa.: Cod-liver oil is a good tonic 
for any one in a run-down condition. It is 
somewhat disagreeable to take unless it is 
taken in an emulsion form. There are 
numerous cod-liver oil preparations on the 
market and any of the reliable preparations 
can be taken with safety. 


aoe 


Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 


B-Battery Voltage on Reflex 


Looking back through The Farm Journal 
I found in July, 1924, a diagram for a 
1,500-Mile Reflex’”’ set. I am going to 
build this, and want to know what B- 
battery voltage to use to operate a loud 
speaker. H. M., Pennsylvania. 


If you will réfer again to the diagram, you 
will note that the B-battery voltage depends 
on what tubes you use. The 2244 volts 
marked for UV199 tubes is not high enough 
to operate a loud speaker; you will need at 
least 671% volts on both tubes, and probably 
90 volts. By the way, don’t expect to get 
1,500 miles on the loud speaker; 500 miles 
will be about your limit, I think. 


What Kind of a Set? 


I suppose it has been three years, or pretty 
nearly that, since Our Folks began asking me 
what kind of a radio set to get. And not- 
withstanding the great growth of radio 
knowledge, I still get the same question 
pushed at me right along. 

The Farm Journal printed a very good 
article by a man named Schivo, two months 
ago, that went into this subject pretty 
thoroughly, and since that I have been re- 
ferring inquiries to this article. 

I want to say, however, that there never 
was a better time to buy a radio set than 
right now. The prices for radio sets have 
been steadily dropping, and you can get a 
better set, for less money, than ever before. 
I used to urge every farm family to get a 
radio, right away. I used to say that radio 
sets cost too much, and would be very much 
cheaper later on, but at the same time, it 
would be a mistake to put off buying, and 
miss all the interesting features of the broad- 
cast programs in the meantime. 

Now I think the time has arrived to say 
to everybody in the country without radio 
sets, “Buy now!” Radio sets will not go 
very much lower, in my opinion—that is, a 
good set can’t be built and sold for much less 
than present prices. 

And here’s another thing to remember— 
the cost of a radio set is in pretty close pro- 
portion to the number of tubes used; there’s 
not a lot of difference, for example, among 
all the five-tube tuned R. F. sets. Where the 
big differences in price now lie is in the kind 
of cabinet and speaker you get. In other 
words, you don’t pay more than just so much 
for the set itself, but you can pay as many 
dollars as you please for the solid mahogany 
or the Circassian walnut or the Louis XVI 
design. 

That is all right, if you have the price, but 
remember, all that fine cabinet work is not 
radio, it’s furniture. Don’t blame the cost 
on the radio set. 

You can get a fine five-tube radio set com- 

lete, row, for considerably less than $100; 
it would have cost you three times as much 
three years ago.’ I say, if you have no 
set, get one now. If you have a crude, out- 
of-date set, get a new one now. 











1 Best laying 
strains can produce eggs 
only in proportion to mineral, shell- 
building elements they take up. Supply this 
mineral element with HEN’S TEETH—the ideal poultry 
grit. Unequalied as food grinder and pulverizer; lime ‘eon- 
tent 98%. No oystershell or other grit necessary when 
HEN’S TEETH fed. At dealers, or write for prices, 
samples and literature. 


Georgia Mineral Products Co. 
Tate, Ga. 
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y Box 38. Zeeland, Mich. 


BE CHICKS 8 Big « sturdy, selected chicks. 
reeders carefully chosen 
oy = trained. at State University. $1.00 
00 chicks books«your order. Write for big 
ree catalog and price list. 
FOSTORIA HATCHERY 
Dept. 1 


Fostoria, Ohio 

HUSKY CHICKS {rer raseed 
free range 

breeders. Unique incubator equipment insures 
husky livable chicks. Ovie’s strain bred for profit will 
please you.Can furnishLeghorns of famousMayhill strain 
pure; guaranteed to satisfy: free catalog fully describes. 


OVIE’S POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 23 Boots St., Marion, Ind. 


Poultry »2%%.. For Profits ¢ 


Foy’s big Book. Contains many color plates. 
encyclopedia of poultry information. Low pric 

on fowls, eggs, baby chicks; and Pent tine 
Written by a man who knows. Mailed FREE. dus! 


Frank Foy & Sons Box 36 Clinton, lowa 


Tiffany’s Superior Ducklings 


Giant Rouen | 
Sealines Shedher DUCKLINGS j 


“‘Worlds Best Strains’? Hatching Eggs 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM,R. 3A, Phoenixville, Pa. 


SQUAB BOOK | FREE 


Breed squabs and make pene. Oo by mi bee) 
book oo y 


yp Fae dt 
ling how to do it. 


printed 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB COMPANY 
300 H St., Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. 


CHICKS, EGGS, STOCK— 


Light and Dark Brahmas, W. Wyandottes, R. 
Barred Rocks, W. Leghorns. itiniey and eahibition Bae 
—eatalog free. Riverdale Poultry Farm, Dept. 6, Riverdale, N. J. 


HACKETT’S GAPE CURE 


~ \ powder, ee oe inhale the i Whole brood Lag | até 
e ddress eee appa GAPE 
CURE co. ae ee ay ee 


68 BREEDS Fine yo chickens, ducks, 


yy: fowls, eggs, 
ABY “CHICKS, Prices low. 
America’s finest ponkey northern h 

10,000 prizes. Large Ca’ 


talog be. A. A. ead Joe kustin, Mina. 

Sour CHICKS our extra quality chicks. Pre 

baler blood Jines. Breeders selec by ty orl Weaver, 
ly known judge. 

FAIRFIELD HATCHERY, Lock Box 520, Lancaster, Ohio 
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over a coat that is high in linseed-oil, 
for cracking or checking i is almost cer- 
tain to follow. Thereason is that the first 
coat is more elastic, and contracts or expands 
readily, while the top coat does not. Con- 
sequently, even though there is nothing 
wrong with either coat, cracks will result. 
Ed. Henry. 


Write us quick and get a spray calendar 
for your orchard and garden. Then you can 
chase away the bugs. The calendar will tell 
you what to use and when to use it—all you 
will need to do is get a good sprayer and 
start in. Stamp, please. Why not send a 
subscription for your neighbor, too ? 


Acid phosphate speeds up the tomato 
crop, judging by results of five years’ ex- 
periments at the New Hampshire Experi- 
ment Station. Each year the use of 1,500 
pounds, 1,000 pounds, or 500 ‘pounds of this 
fertilizer in addition to 20 tons of manure 
per acre pushed forward the peak of the crop 
as compared with plots where manure alone 
or other chemicals were used. Doubling the 
quantity of manure did not prove so effective 
as acid phosphate. The bulk of the crop 
was matured one to two weeks earlier on the 
acid-phosphate plots. 


Rhubarb (Rheum Rhaponticum) belongs to 
the buckwheat family, Polygonaceae. There 
are about 25 spectes; some of them are planted 
as ornamentals. The word ‘ ‘Rhaponticum’ . 
means Pontic rha; or rhubarb, and is derived 
from Pontus, a region of Asia. 


“Soybeans in Ohio,” Bulletin 384, Ohio 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio. Free 
from above address as long as the supply 
lasts. Tells about varieties, rate of seeding, 
method of seeding, inoculation of seed, uses 
of the crop, etc. It’s a dandy. 


N over apply paint that is low in oil 
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W. A. Weber, Box 12, nkato, Minn. 
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sERRIS 22st CHICKS IcKS 


From trepnested, pedigreed blood lines. 


nest wrrnnere for years.  Shivged © €.0,b > PULLETS 


White for Special ony Bolleun, and Free Catalog. HENS 
GEO. B. FERRIS. 898 Union, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH EGGS 


CHICKS 
strains. 15 breeds. 
ents. 100¢ live deli- 
catalogue Free. 

Clinton, Missouri. 


OUR EVAPORATING NEST EGG 

















Constantly evaporating, keeps hens ahpehataty free mites 
and lice. Beats dusting and Last at least 2 
months. Send $1.00 for of 6. paid. 


EVAPORATING NEST EGG CO., Dept, J., Wahoo, Nebr. 
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earth. Write today. A. E. Hompton, Box J, Pittsfield, ud 





Weaving carpet at home is profitable. I 
have been weaving for the past ten years. I 
can turn out five or six yards a ay | if I keep 
at it all day. Mrs. A. M. C. 


Outdoor whitewash: Materials needed 
are 62 pounds of quicklime, two pounds of 
salt, one pound of sulphate of zinc, two 
gallons of skim-milk. Slake the lime in 
twelve gallons of water. Stir occasionally to 
prevent scorching, and keep covered when 
not stirring Dissolve the salt and sulphate 
of zinc in two gallons of boiling water, then 
add to the slaked lime. Add the skim-milk 
and stir well. 


To keep cut flowers from wilting, sear the 
cut ends by holding in the flame of a match 
for a moment before putting in water. Or, stick 
the freshly cut end in scalding-hot water. 


Last fall our root-house and fruit-cellar 
was so full that I took two flashlight pictures 
of the interior. I thought maybe you would 





A portion of Ernest’s winter stores 


like to print one. We just have a small 
“stump ranch” but all of the fruit, except 
120 quarts of wild blackberries and 36 quarts 
of peaches, was raised on our place. There 
are about 780 quarts of fruit altogether. 
Ernest Dexter. 


As weather gets hotter 

Out comes the fly-swatter, 
And mercy upon us! 

How great is the slaughter! 
But flies seem to be 

Like book agents we see— 
You get rid of one and 
Along will come three. 


*‘Common Vetch” is the title of Bulletin 
213, free from the Oregon Experiment 
Station, Corvallis, Ore. Another from same 
address: ‘‘Pollination and Growing of the 
Cherry.” 


Not enough room to print formula for 
treating seed-oats, seed-potatoes, etc., to 
prevent seed-borne diseases. -But, if you 
want to know, we will answer your letter 
promptly. 


Sweet clover, I have found out by ex- 
perience, is a very valuable crop for bringing 
up high land. H. L. 


I can tell a better bean story than M. E. B. 
(December). Last season I counted 246 
pods on one plant of the ‘‘small white’’ or 
“blue pod’”’ beans I raised, and each pod 
would average seven or eight beans. Just 
through curiosity I saved them for seed and 
there was nearly a pint of the shelled beans. 

N. Bowen. 


Like irises? You can get a dandy bulletin 
(Farmers’ Bulletin__1406) on these lovely 
flowers by. writing your Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, Washington, D. C. 
The bulletin is free. 





Bigger profit from oats 


A A good] can be secured by sow- 
on omety, sowing high- 
yielding strains, treating 

livin seed for smut, drilling 
instead of broadcasting, 


and using manure or fertil- 


izer in the rotation. Be 
10% sure the seed grain is 
j not full of weed seeds. 


























Make Your Roofs 
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THICK LIQUID 


ASBESTOS ROO 


Roofers 


We have a 
money-mak- 
ing proposi- 
tion for you. 
Write. 


SITIVELY THAT! Put a coat- 
ing of Seal-Tite Thick Liquid 
Asbestos roofing on your roofs 

once every ten years and they will 
last indefinitely. 


Seal-Tite is the original asbestos roof coat- 
ing—sold for many years to large industrial 
users. It is now offered direct to you at 
manufacturer’s prices— and on the most 
liberal terms ever made on an A romeee 
Write today for details of our 


Don't t Pay 
4 Months 


—and then only if Sun and 
Rain prove all our claims 


Your simple request for enough Seal-Tite 
e cover your barn, house or other building 
oe ph it instantly. We donot want you to 
asingle penny. You paynoC.O.D. 
—sign no notes—no obligation of any kind, 
You cover Bn J entire roof—not a sample 
patch, but all of it. After 4 months’ test by 
sun and rain, you decide if Seal-Tite is all 
we have claimed. if not, you do not owe us 
one penny. This is a trial that is a real 
trial in every sense of the word. It is your 
chancetosavethe cost of anew roofand add 
ten years to the life of your old one. Don’t 
wait till rains remind you that your roofs 
leak. Get full details now and be prepared! 


Old Leaky Roofs 


Made Wat 


Yes—and at a fraction of the cost of a new 
roof! Why go to at Ge expense — 
trouble of ripping off and At oem 

old roof, when an inexpensive Seal-Tite 
covering will make it watertight — and is 
guaranteed to wear ten years 

Seal-Tite is easy to apply. Do it yourself. 
No pee me Just pour on and spread with 
the roofer’s we supply you free. Our 
remark: ia notes for gives yOu ample time 
to judgé are asked to 
pay one aot Sond fen is offer at once. 


Mail Coupon for 
4 Months’ Trial Cerrone 











Monarch Paint Co, >= 
Dept. 25-04, Cleveland, Cy 
Please tell me all about the Seal - Tite 


method of making old roof tertight— 
and your 4 months’ trial we og 
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E had a cow that we often found roam- 

ing around in the stable in the morning 

when we went down to do the chores. 
It took some time for us to find out that she 
had discovered the trick of reaching up with 
one of her horns and lifting the latch of the 
stanchion. Then the rest was easy. We 
might have done one of two things. We might 
have sawed off her horns, or tied the latch 
down every time the cow was put in the stable. 
We preferred to tie the latch down, om did 
it—usually. EB. L. 


$55,000 in cash and $12,000 in postage 
stamps are removed annually from misdirected 
envelopes. Address your mail carefully and 
register letters containing money. 


Several years ago we had four children, 
ranging from two to ten years of age. At this 
time we had two young mules, a dog and a 
goat. They were all great playfellows and got 
along famously. My, husband went to town 
quite often and when it neared the.time for 
his return the children, the mules, dog and 
goat would all congregate on a small knoll 
and look expectantly down the road. Some- 
times they stood for an hour or more, without 
moving or making any noise, but when the 
object of their wait came in sight, the motion 
and the noise set up was terrific, the children 
shouting, the mules braying, the dog barking 
and the goat bleating, as they all‘raced down 
the road. The strangest thing about it all 
was that neither animals nor children ever got 
hurt in their mad races. B. 8., Arkansas. 


More water, more milk. Put drinking basins 
in your cows’ mangers and 
keep a supply of fresh water 
in them. Your cows will 
drink more and give more 


An Odd Nest 





It is the easiest 
thing in the world 


BON 


AX 
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when pruning fruit 





trees - to let the 
branches drop down 
to the ground, and 
leave them there till 
haying time next sum- 
mer. Then we do 
have a mess to deal 
with. But if we drive 
a team and wagon 
right into the orchard 
and load the branches 
as fast as we have a 
tree done, and haul 
them away, that makes 
an end of them. 





A memorial tablet 
has been placed on 
Brittany Cottage in 
Camembert, France, 














dedicated to Mme. 
Marie Harel, creator 
of Camembert cheese. 
Since the war, there has 
been a large increase in 
the imports of Camem- 
bert cheese from France. Investigation showed 
that the A. E. F., returning from Europe, 
came back with a relish for it. It’s a mighty 
good cheese. 


horse get there? 


Short Agro Waves, The Farm Journal's ° 


own broadcast, was recently put on the air 
for the 75th consec utive week, from station 
WLIT. The same feature is also broadcast 
from station KYW, Chicago. 
Tune in—Philadelphia, Mon- 
days, 8 p. m., eastern time; 
Chicago, Tuesdays, 7.45 p.m., 





milk. It’s the right way to 
water your milk. 


Take courage and keep 
stepping. Even a caterpillar 
will do that. You can’t stop 
it. Every time you give t a 
setback, it will start right in 
again and scramble harder 
than ever. 


Well, well—a woman at 
the front. Mrs. Nellie E. 
Trego, of Kansas City, Kans., 
is now head of one of the 
largest radio concerns of this 
country. The world does 
move. 


There is a sign in Provi- 
dence, R. IL., which reads 








central time. 


We were coming down the 
street in a rain-storm, and 
walking directly ahead of us 
was a man whose rubbers 
were too large and every few 
steps he would stoop and fix 
them. He did this several 
times and then lost patience 
and as he was crossing the 
street he lifted up his right 
foot and kicked the rubber 
shoe off. It flew high in the 
air and hit the head of a 
man who was standing at a 
drug-store window. He 
pee up the shoe and 
ooked up and down to see 
where it had come from, but 
the owner had disappeared. 








“The way to spell recreation 


is not ‘wreck-creation.’” A One of our hens always laid in 
an old tree“ stump. 
good advantage almost every- ferred this place to any other. 


similar'sign could be used to 


where, Ohio. 


Fog—by Willis Edwin Hurd 


In the foreground of the picture fog 
is Bsc rising up the mountainside, while beyond it is the billowy upper 
surface of a great fog bank. Above are cirro-stratus clouds. 

Fog as we generally see it in the country is of two forms. 
to dense mass which dims or entirely obscures objects around us and may 
of considerable depth upward. The other consists of patches or bands lying 
along the hillside, or rising from low, damp spots in field or swamp. 

Of the former there is a kind most common in late winter and early spring, 
and another most prevalent in late summer and early autumn. 
variety may be formed when warm, moist air from the south is carried north 
over cold snow surfaces. The warm air is thus cooled to a temperature below 
the point where the moisture in it can remain in an invisible state. This point 
is called the dew point, and when it is reached, a condensation of the vapor 
into visible form takes place. In this case it forms fog.’ The fall variety is 
produced by the — made > os Band the ee of a great mass of air which was 

the dew point, the moisture as in the other 


is cloud resting upon the earth. 


warm in the day. 
case becomes Wyble ae as ene minute droplets. 


Patch fogs over small low areas are formed by local instead of general con- 
contact of the air of one temperature, 
where the humidity is high, with the ground surface of a different temperature. 
In the fall, fog may sometimes be seen rising like steam from a cold surface of 
water when 


densation. Or they may be caused 


warm winds blew over it. 


Do you know that Wis- 
consin, in one year, produces 
more than twice as much 
S. cheese as Switzerland? 


She pre- 


In traveling on the Pane-Rosedale highway, south of Salem, Ore., in 
the fruit district, we saw a big team of horses hitched to a load of loose 
hay, and on top of this load were two men and a horse. How did the 


T.D. T., Oregon. 


Here is what V. D. C. of Texas calls an ideal 
mate: “She must be from the farm; a real 
girl, and a picture of health; a girl of her word, 
with the best character, high ideals, -serious- 
minded, ambitious, and a sympathetic dis- 
position; and she must be a home-lover, a neat 
housekeeper and a good cook.” 


At the last census there were 1,561 men 
and 2,706 women 100 years old and over in 
the United States. 


Most men think that if they were engineers 
they would never run past a signal. One man 
who thought this way fell down through a 
trap-door in his barn and hurt himself ter- 
ribly, just because he had forgotten to let the 
door down when he last used the hay-chute. 
A pretty safe way is to make a list of all the 
little things that ought to be done before going 
to the house for the night. Better to takea 
bit of time to do this than to break a legor 
a collar-bone. 


The annual fur catch in the United States 
today has been estimated at $60,000,000, which 
is considerably higher than the annual fur 
growth. 


One of the ewes of one of Our Folks had the 
fortune to be mother of three lambs. She h 
been in the habit of bearing two, but three were 
most too much for her. She stood there look- 
ing from one to another in a confused sort of a 
way, as if she were wondering what in the 
world she would do with such a b as that. 
One was taken away from her and given to 
another mother, and that seemed to solve the 
ewe’s problem satisfactorily. 





One is the light 


The spring 
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Texaco Motor Oil 
Clean, clear, golden, and full-bodied 
in all grades, Texaco provides per- 
fect lubrication—and no hard carbon, 


Texaco Gasoline 
Texaco, the volatile gas—conspicu- 
ous for its uniform high quality, 
maximum mileage and power. 


Texaco Thuban Compound 
The gear lubricant that adheres—a 
distinctive lubricant for all enclosed 
gears on cars and trucks and farm 
machinery. 


Texaco Axle Grease 


Prepared from selected oils to reduce 
the wear and lighten the frictional 
load on wagons and heavy farm 
vehicles. 


Texaco Tractoil 


The oil for tractor engine lubrica- 
tion that does not break down under 
high temperature or deposit excess 
carbon. A grade for every make and 
model. 


Texaco Home Lubricant 


Universally used for the lighter 
equipment of farm and home. It 
lubricates, it cleans, and it keeps 
bright metal surfaces free from rust. 


Texaco Roofing 
A high grade roll, and strip shingle, 
roofing made from Texaco Asphalt 
and the finest selected felt. Weather 
proof and fire resisting. 


These and other Texaco farm 
lubricants, oils, wax and 
greases made by The Texas 
Company, are highly special- 
ized products of quality 
for service. 
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From seed to market 
with Texaco 


Every phase of modern farming is ably serviced by 
the many Texaco Petroleum Products. The loaded 


truck speeding to market, urged by the power of Texaco 
Gasoline and lubricated by clean, clear, golden Texaco 
Motor Oil, marks but the final step. 


Texaco, before the seed is planted or the soil prepared, 
extends its helping hand in every line of farm activity. 


Texaco Tractoil, Texaco Thuban Compound and 
Texaco Greases for the farm tractors; Texaco Lubri- 
cants for the gang plows and the harrows, the seeders, 
cultivators, reapers, harvesters and binders; even to 
home lubricants; roofing; and Texaco Asphalt for the 
roads and highways—all these and more are the spe- 
cialized products of Texaco. 


One word to remember, one sign to look for; the Red 
Star and Green T of Texaco is ever extending its in- 
fluence because the business farmer has found in Texaco 
quality products the means to better farming and 


better farm equipment. 


THE TEXA 


S COMPANY, U.S.A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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Blonde ... Brunette ... or In-between 
Your Face Powder should suit the coloring of your type 


Nowadays everyoneuses Face Pow- 
der—to give a last dainty finish 
to the skin, to look prettier and 
better dressed. But everywhere, 
the most charming women, noted 
for achievement, real beauty and 
taste . . . arecareful to use only 
Face Powders that match the skin 
in becoming, natural effect. 


One's particular type— 
dark-haired and brown-eyed, 
golden-haired and blue-eyed, 
or rare Titian beauty with 
auburn hair—generally deter- 
mines the correct tint of Face Pow- 
der. For with each type goes skin 
of a certain coloring which Face 
Powder should match perfectly to 
do justice to one’s complexion. 


But not every brunette is olive- 
skinned, and not every blonde is 
pink and white. You may be that 
rare blonde with fascinating dark 
skin. Covered with the usual pink 
or white blonde Powder, its real 
loveliness does not show. You need 
a tint to suit your type—to blend 
softly with your coloring and the 
natural tones of your skin. 


Armand—maker of Face Powder 
known everywhere for its marvel- 
ous quality—now offers you a 
way to try different tints of Powder, 
right in your home, so that you 
can find the one best suited to you. 


Write for the new 
Armand Beauty Test Packet 


Enclose twenty-five cents and coupon 
below, writing name and address 
clearly. You will receive a dainty 
package containing four different 
tints of Armand’s famous Cold 
Cream Powder—a tint for every 
type. Also, two shades of Armand’s 
newest Rouge and three excellent 





Armand Creams—Armand Cold 
Cream, Vanishing Cream and the 
new, delightfully refreshing Armand 
Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream. 


You will enjoy this 
marvelous Face Powder 


Its magic is a bit of marvelous Cold 
Cream that gives a remarkable rose- 
petal bloom to the skin. And, be- 
cause of this magic Cold Cream, 
Armand Powder also has the virtue 
of staying on. Automobiling over 
windy prairies, horsebacking in Cal- 
ifornia or the Dakotas, dancing on a 
tropical Florida plantation, this is 
the Powder to keep you dainty, crisp 
as a rose, well groomed and lovely. 
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Armand Cold Cream Powder. Price One Dollar. 


Make up for beauty 
with Armand 


Begin your make-up with a 
— cleansing, using the 
ragrant new Armand Eau de 
Cologne Cleansing Cream. 
Then a tiny bit of Armand 
Vanishing Cream to make a 
foundation for your Powder, 
to shield the delicate skin 
pores. Now, over the Cream, 
a gossamer of Armand’s Cold 
Cream Powder, rubbing it in 
well with a velour puff. And 
to emphasize one’s healthful, 
youthful color and to beautify in a 
natural way, most women use a bit 
of Rouge. Again, a finishing touch 
of Powder. Last of all, before bed- 
time—Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream to free the skin of 
daytime grime; then Armand Cold 
Cream for a gentle massage. 


Armand Rouge and Lipstick also 
come in different shades for different 
types of beauty. 

ARMAND—Des Moines. In Can- 
ada, Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Ontario. In London, Florian and 
Armand, Ltd. In Mexico City, 


Armand de Mexico. 


Armand Cold Cream Powder. Price $1.00. 

Armand Bouquet of Paradise—medium dense. Price 50 cents. 
Armand aa md Powder—light-weight. Price $1.00. 
Armand Cold Cream Rouge—light, medium, dark, Armand 
Flame, No. 18 (theatrical), and two new shades, dahlia-rose 
pink and dahlia-rose red. Price 50 cents. 

Armand Lipstick—light, medium, dark and Armand Flame. 
Price 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. 

Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream. Jars 50 cents and 


$1.00. 

Armand Cold Cream. Jars 50 cents and $1.00. Tube 25 cents. 
Armand Vanishing Cream. Jar 50 cents. Tube 25 cents. 
THE ARMAND GUARANTEE: No matter where purchased, 
if any Armand product does not entirely please you, you 
may take it back and your money will be returned. 








ARMAND—DES MOINES > 
Please send me the Armand Beauty Test Packet with 
four different tints of Powder, beauty accessories 
and the new Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream, 
including the interesting booklet entitled the “Creed 
of Beauty.’ I enclose 25 cents. 
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ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER in the pink and white checkered hat box 





